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ENGLISH BOTANY. 


ORDER LXT.—OHENOPODIAOE-ffl. 

Annual or perennial herbs or undcrshi’ubs, with the leaves alternate 
or opposite, often fleshy, and not unfrequently mealy, without stipules. 
Flowers perfect or unisexual (monoecious or polygamous), without 
scarious bracteoles, and generally without herbaceous ones, arranged 
in heads, spikes, or glomerules; perianth single. Calyx herbaceous, 
of 3, 4, or 5 sepals, generally more or less united in the female flowers, 
sometimes of 2 sepals, which increase in size after flowering; aestiva- 
tion imbricated, exce 2 ^t where there are only 2 scjmls. Stamens usually 
as many as the divisions of the jeerigone, and ojeposite to them, rarely 
few'er, hyjiogynous, or situated on a perigynous disk. Ovary solitary, 
free from or rarely adhering at the base to the perianth; 1-celled 
and 1-ovuled; ovule arajihitro^jous. Stigmas 3 or 4, free, filiform, 
sessile, or with more or less distinct styles, which are sometimes 
united. Fruit a utricle, enclosed in the calyx, indehiscent or 
bursting irregularly, or rarely splitting circumcissily or beny-like. 
Seed 1 ; embryo rolled round farinaceous albumen or spirally twisted 
or rolled up like a snail-shell, and destitute of albumen. 

Tribe I.— SALSOLE^. 

Flowers all alike, and commonly all perfect. Seeds exalbuminous 
or nearly so ; embryo spirally rolled up, herbaceous. 

Stems continuous, leafy. Leaves subcylindrical, fleshy. 

GENUS /.— S U D A. Forsk. 

Flowers perfect or more rarely polygamous. Calyx free from the 
ovary, of 5 sepals, without dorsal wings or appendages. Stamens 
5; filaments filiform, free. Styles 3, rarely 4 or 5, stigmatiferous 
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throughout. Fruit incinbrauouB, enveloped in the connivent fleshy 
or rarely scarious sepals of the calyx, which have no wings. Seed 
horizontal or vertical, lenticular ; testa double, the outer layer 
crustaceous; albumen none, or in small quantity; embryo coiled in 
a s])iral. 

Herbs or midcrshmbs with semicylindrical leaves and small sessile 
axillary flowers. 

The derivation of tlic goiierio name is obsenre. 


Section I. — EU-SU^FDA. Gren. and Godr. 

Seed vertical, laterally compressed. 

SPECIES I.-SUiE DA PBUTICOSA. Forsk, 

Plate MCLXXVIIL 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3104. 

Sclioberia frutieosa, C. A. Meyer; Kuelt, Syn. FI. Germ, et FTelv. ed. ii. p. C02. 
Salsola frutieosa, Linn, Sp. Plant, ed. ii. p. 324. Sm. Engl. Bot. No, (535. 
Clieiiopodium frnticosum, Lhui, Sj). PI. cd. i. p. 221. 

Stem woody, perennial, erect, much branched; branches erect or 
ascending, glabrous. Leaves subcylindrical, abruptly contracted at the 
base and apex, obtuse. Flowers axillaiy, sessile, solitary or 2 or 3 
together. Styles 3. Seeds vertical, shining, smooth. 

On sandy and shingly sea coasts. Rare and local. On the Chisel 
Rank, and at Poole Harbour, Dorset ; near Malden and Harwich, 
and below Wivenhoe, and other places in the east of Essex; Walbers- 
wick, near the feny, and Southwedd, Suffolk ; rather common on the 
north coast of Norfolk. Naturalised on the ballast hills at the mouth 
of the Tyne and Tees. It has also been reported from the counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, and from the island of Steep Holmes on the 
Severn ; but probably a large form of the next sjjecies has been mis- 
taken for it. 

England. Shrub. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Root with numerous very long, very nearly simple fibres. Stem 
much branched, very hard, and wood often as thick as a man’s finger 
at the base, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves spreading, crowded, to | inch 
long, semicylindrical, slightly convex above, convex beneath, abruptly 
contracted at the apex, very fleshy, sprinkled with minute whitish 
points. Flowers about the size of sago grains, yellowish green, arranged 
in leafy spikes towards the apex of the branches, each flower with 3 
minute ovate scarious bracts at the base; perianth S-p-irtite. Seed 
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lenticular, shining black, with a thin membranous pericarp, the margin 
slightly keeled and produced into a point towards the hilum. Plant 
slightly glaucous, the young branches reddish. 

Shrubby Seablite. 

French, Sueda ligmuse. 

This plant is also known as Shrubby Saltwort and Glasswort. It is one of the 
plants burned in southern Europe for the manufacture of barilla. 


Section II.— CHENOPODINA. Moq.-Tand. 

Seed horizontal, compressed from above. 

SPECIES II.-S U.$1DA MABITIMA. Dumort, 

Plate MCLXXIX. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1057. 

Schoberia maritima, C, A, Meyer ; Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. od. ii. p. 692. 
Chenopodina maritima, Moq.-Tand. in D.O. Prod. Vol. XIII. Part II. p. 161. 
Chenopodium maritimum, Lmn. Sni. Engl. Boi. No. 633. 

Stem more or less woody, annual, erect or procumbent, generally 
much branched, branches ascending. Leaves semicylindrical, not 
contracted at the base, tapering towards the apex and rather acute. 
Flowers axillary, 2 or 3 together, more rarely solitary or 4 or 5 
together. Styles 2. Seeds horizontal, shining, very faintly striate. 

Var. a, ascendens. 

Stems ascending or erect. 

Var. 0, procumbens. 

Stems procumbent or prostrate. 

On salt marshes and places occasionally overflowed by the sea. 
Common, and generally distributed throughout the kingdom. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Root annual. Stem tough and somewhat woody, es 2 )ecially towards 
the base, but much less so than in the last sjiecics, and not surviving 
the winter. The size varies from a few inches to 2 feet or more, ^d 
the branching, and also the direction of the branches, is very variable. 
Leaves 4 to 14 inch long, flat or slightly channeled on the ujjper side, 
semicylindrical below, very fleshy, more tai)ering towds the apex, 
and less contracted at the base than in S. fruticosa. Flowers usuaUy 
more numerous in each glomcrule, so that the spikes are more con- 
spicuous than in the last species, and the seed lies hor^onl^lly across 
the perianth; that is, it is compressed horizontally and not laterally, 

H 2 
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it is very nimilar in size and shape to that of S. fmticosa, but more 
distinctly beaked, and very faintly marked with short striae, and the 
colour is rather pitchy than black. Plant pale glaucous green, often 
turning red or purple towards the close of the year. The erect variety 
is more common in the south, the procumbent in the north ; but it is 
scarcely possible to draw any line of demarcation between them. 

Annual Seablite. 

Frencli, Sueda maritime, German, Meerstrauds Gdfisefiwschen, 

GENUS //.— S A L S O L A. Linn. Gdrt. 

Flowers all perfect. Calyx free from the ovary, of 5 scjmIs (ver} 
rarely 4), on the back of each of which a transverse dorsal wing is 
developed after flowering. Stamens 5, rarely 3; filaments linear, 
often dilated and united at the base. Styles 2 or 3, often united at 
the base. Fruit membranous, rarely slightly fleshy, enveloped in the 
calyx, which has 5 membrsmous wings spreading like a star. Seed 
horizontal, subglobose; testa single, -membranous; albumen none; 
embryo green, coiled in a spiral. 

Herbs with scmicylindrical fleshy leaves, generally recurved and 
prickly at the apex. Flowers axillary’, sessile. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the Latin words sal, salt, and 
solus, alone, from its saline qualities. 

SPECIES L—SALSO LA KALI. Um. 

Plate MCLXXX, 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 841. 

Stem diffusely branched, procumbent or ascending; branches not 
articulated. Leaves alternate, sessile, subcylindrical, attenuated into 
subulate spinous points, very fleshy. Flowers solitary or 2 or 3 to- 
gether in the axils of the leaves, arranged in spikes at the termination 
of the branches, which are usually so disposed as to form a panicle. 
Bracts lanceolate, with subulate spinous points. Segments of the fruit 
perianth generally with a large scarious transverse wing on the back, 
or more rarely with the wing minute. Plant (in the form which 
occurs in Britain) with the stem and margins of the leaves clothed 
with cartilaginous spreading hairs. 

On sandy seashores. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Boot wiry. Stem much branched, especially from the base, generally 
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3 inches to 1 fwt long, marked with narrow pale stripes on a green 
ground; sometimes nearly erect, and 18 inches to 2 feet high, with 
flexuous branches. Leaves numerous, ^ to Vj inch long, slightly 
recurved, dilated and membranous at the base, but not clasping more 
than one-third of the stein, the tips tenninating in a stiff short spine; 
upper leaves shorter and broader. Each flower with 2 bracts resembling 
the leaf in the axil of which it is situated, but rather shorter. P<> 
rianth segments at first erect, lanceolate, scarious, becoming enlarged 
and cartilaginous and connivent in fruit, when it is furnished about 
the middle with a transverse scarious ■wing spreading horizontally and 
varying much in breadth. Stamens 5; anthers p.ale yellow. Style 2- 
or S-cleft, with the branches stigmatiferous. Fruit depressed-tur- 
binate, crowned by the base of the style, and concealed by the con- 
nivent perianth segments. Seed horizontal, with a brown membranous 
testa which adheres to the thin pericarp; embryo green. Plant green, 
slightly glaucous, succulent, more or less hairy in all the British 
specimens I have seen. 

Prickly Stiltwort. 

French, Sonde epinenso. German, Gcmcines Sahlcmnf. 

This plant was at one time highly valued on account of the quantity of soda it 
contains, and was collected on the seashoi’c, and burned for the use of soap manu- 
facturers. The ashes are known by the name of barilla. Less cumbrous methods of 
obtaining soda are now more frequently employed. 

Tribe II.— SALlCORNEiE. 

Flowers all alike, and commonly all perfect. Seeds sparingly albu- 
minous ; embiyo variously placed, conduplicate. 

Herbs with jointed stems, leafless, or with fleshy leaves. Flowers in 
spikes, buried in excavations of the rachis, or in the axils of the leaves. 

GENUS ALICORNI^. Tournef. 

Flowei’s perfect or polygamous, buried in excavations in the axis, 
3 arranged in a triangle on each side at the base of the internodes. 
Calyx free from the ovaiy, fleshy, compressed, truncate or 3 to 4-toothed 
at the apex. Stamens 1 or 2. Styles 2, included in the perianth. 
Fruit compressed, membranous, enveloped in the closed calyx, which 
is wingless, or with a faint transverse wing at the top. Seed vertical, 
with a single membnanous testa or a double one of which the outer layer 
is crustaceous ; embryo variously jilaced with respect to the albumen. 

Leafless herbs or undershrubs Avith jomted succulent stems. Spikes 
thickened in fruit. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the words sal, salt, and comu, a 
horn, from its nature and tho shape of its stems. 
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SPECIES I.—SALICORNIA HEBBACEA. I/imt, 

Plates MCLXXXI. MCLXXXII. 
liillot, FI. Gall, ot Germ. Exsico. No, 1317. 

Root annual. Stem not rooting ; branches opposite, usually again 
conspicuously branched; internodes of the stem and branches thickened 
upwards, and slightly compressed. Spikes terete in flower, cylin- 
drical in fruit. Flowers in threes, immersed in the fleshy spike towards 
the base on each side of each intemode, the 3 flowers arranged nearly 
in an equilateral triangle. Perianth slightly winged along the cleft 
in fruit. Seed with an herbaceous hairy testa. Plant green, or, more 
rarely, tinged with dull red or ycUoivish brown. 

Var. a, acetaria. Moq.-Tand. 

Plate MCLXXXI. 

S. amma, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 415. 

Stem erect, branched ; branches suberect. 

Var. prommhma. 

Plate MCLXXXH. 

S. procumbcns, 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 2475. 

Stem procumbent or decumbent. Branches spreading or pro- 
cumbent. 

On muddy salt marshes, especially by the sides of tidal rivers. 
Rather common, and generally distributed. Vars. a and 0 about 
equally common. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autunm. 

Stem and branches 4 inches to 2 feet high in var. a, rarely more than 
G or 8 inches in var. 0, with a central woody core covered with a 
smooth translucent herbaceous flesh, which is divided by joints at 
the nodes, the upper part of each internodc larger than and embracing 
the base of the one next above it ; branches very variable in length. 
Spikes formed of short fleshy internodes resembling those of the stem, 
each with 3 flowers on each of the two opposite sides : the succeeding 
internode with its flowers over the spaces between the two triangles of 
flowers. Stamens 1 or 2 ; anthers pale yellow. Seed greenish white, 
ovoid, hairy with curved hairs, enclosed in the calyx. Flesh drying 
up towards the bottom of the stem when the plant is in flower, so that 
it is merely covered by a dry greyish skin, and by the time the plant 
is in seed the fleshy portion is nearly all eroded except on the spikes, 
wliich become of a pale dirty yellow. 
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The extremes of varieties a and 0 are very unlike in Habit, but it is 
impossible to draw any distinct line between them. 

Common Marsh Samphire. 

French, Salieorne herhaeve. German, Krautartujes GlasttcJimalz. 

This plant was formerly collected in large quantities from the muddy flats near the 
coast, where it generally grows, and burnt for barilla ; being first dried in the sun, 
and then made up into small heaps over holes, which received the soda ash, in a 
melted state, as it ran from the burning masses. With many other plants of the order 
it is still used for this purpose in the couutrics around the Mediterranean ; but since 
the introduction of Le Blanc’s process for obtaining soda from common salt, tho 
importance of barilla as an article of commerce has much diminished. It is also used 
as a pickle, and has somewhat the flavour of tho Rock-samphire. 

SPECIES II.~SALICORNIA RADICAWa Sm. 

Plate MCLXXXIIT. 

S. herbacea, var. Bmih. Handbk. Brit. FI. cd. ii. p. 38G. 

S. fruticosa, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 24C7 (non Linn.). 

Root percntiial. Stem woody, procumbent, sending up erect her- 
baceous branches, which are usually simple, or with short secondary 
branches; intcrnodcs of the branches subcylindrical, scarcely thickened 
upwards, slightly compressed. Spikes cylindrical in flower, fusiform- 
or clavate-cylindrical in fruit. Flowers in threes, immersed in the 
fleshy spike towards the base on each side of each internode, the 3 
flowers arranged in an obtuse-angled triangle. Seed with an herba- 
ceous hairy testa. Perianth slightly winged along the cleft in fruit. 
Plant olive green, usually tinged with fawn colour. 

In muddy and shingly salt marshes by tidsJ rivers. Local, and 
confined to the south-east of England. In Dorset, Hants, Sussex, 
Kent, Essex, and Norfolk. 

England. Shrub. Autumn. 

Stem woody, procumbent, from the thickness of a crow-quill to that 
of a man’s little finger, and 6 inches to 2 feet long, sending up very 
numei'ous rather slender branches furnished with short lateral branch- 
lets, or nearly entire. In other respects this plant comes very near 
S. herbacea, but the two grow together, so the difierence cannot be 
the effect of situation; and it is certainly not from luxuriance, as 
suggested by Mr. Bentham, as the first year’s plants of S. radicans 
are considerably smaller, or at least with the branches much more 
slender, than in S. herbacea of the same age. S. radicans, however, 
never flowers the first season, and in the second it does not commence 
flowering till nearly a month after S. herbacea. The spikes are gene- 
rally shorter and considerably thicker towards the apex, and the plant 
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is more tinged with reddish fawn colour, often growing in enormous 
tufts wliich are conspicuous from a distance. This is particularly 
observable near Whitstable, where this plant forms nearly the sole 
vegetation which borders low watcr-mai’k. 

I am unable to see any difference between the seeds of this and 
S, herbacea, so that Moquin-Tandon is clearly mistaken in referring it 
to his Arthrocnenium fruticosum, the seeds of which have a crustaceous 
testa: Grenier and Godron have fallen into a similar mistake, so that 
probably Smith’s plant is very rare or unknown on the Continent. 

Creeping Marsh Samphire. 

French, Salicormi radimnie. 


Tribe III.— CHENOPODIE^. 

Flowers all alike, and commonly all perfect. Seeds copiously albu- 
minous ; embryo curved round the outside of the albumen. 

Stem continuous, leafy. Flowers not buried in excavations of the 
rachis. 


GENUS IV.— B ETA. Tournef. 

Flowers perfect. Calyx with the tube adhering to the ovary at 
the base, angular; limb 5-partite. Stamens 5, inserted on a fleshy 
disk which unites the calyx and ovary. Styles short, 2 to 3, rarely 
4 or 5. Fruit depressed, adherent to the calyx, the tube of which is 
enlarged and becomes woody in fruit. Seeds horizontal ; testa mem- 
branous; albumen mealy ; embryo perij)herical, enclosing the albumen. 

Herbs with alternate, undulated, often fleshy leaves; and flowers 
in axillary glomerules arranged in long terminal spikes, often grouped 
into panicles. 

Tlie name of ihis genus of plants comes from Baeiis, a river of Andalusia, in whicli 
it grew ; or, as Dr. Mayno says, from the letter (i, which the seed-vessel is said to 
resemble. 

SPECIES I.-BET A MARITIMA. Lim. 

PtiTE MCLXXXrV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Bxsicc. No. 3191. 

B. vulgaris, (3. maritima, Moq.-Tand. in J).G. Prod. Vol. XIH. Part II. p. 56. 

Perennial. Root rather thick, tapering, somewhat fleshy, many- 
headed. Stems numerous, almost always decumbent. Radical leaves 
on long stalks, rhomboidal-ovate or rhomboidal ; lower stem leaves on 
short stalks, similar to the radical leaves, the upper ones becoming 
narrower, until the uppermost are narrowly rhomboidal-lanceolatc. 
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Glomorules with 2 or 3 (rarely 1 or 4) sessile flowers in the axil of 
strapshaped acuminate foliaceous biacts, arranged in long lax spikes 
at the apex of the stems and branches. Segments of the perianth 
incurved in fruit, and with blmit entire keels. Styles 2 or 3. 

By the banks of brackish ditches, and on waste ground, cliffs, and 
shingle by the sea. Rather common, and generally distributed in 
England. Rare in Scotland ; it is said to be found in Orkney and in 
Shetland, but I have seen no Scotch specimens north of the shores 
of the Firth of Forth. Generally distributed in Ireland, but rather 
rare in the north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Root rai’ely thicker than a man’s thumb, passing insensibly into a 
many-headed rootstock which produces barren tufts and stems which 
spread in a circle. Stems angular, generally with only the terminal 
portion ascending. Radical leaves insensibly attenuated into long 
petioles, the lamina and petiole together 3 inches to 1 foot or more long, 
margins repand and somewhat undulated, with a prominent angle in 
the lower half of the lamina ; stem leaves much smaller, the lowest, 
including the petiole, rarely more than 3 or 4 inches, the upper 1 inch 
or less ; all of them more or less fleshy. Spikes 3 inches to 1 foot 
long, generally combined into a panicle, or simple on weak plants. 
Bracts much longer than the glomerules. Flowers yellowish green. 
Perianth with the edges of the boatshaped segments scarious. An- 
thers yellow. Styles generally 2, slender. Base of the perianth en- 
larged and becoming corky in fruit ; calyx falling off when the fruit 
is ripe ; the calyces in each glomerule cohering, but generally only 1 or 
2 fruits in each glomerule are perfected. Leaves shining, deep green, 
glabrous, fleshy; stem with green stripes. 

Sea Beet. 

French, Bette maritime, German, Meerstranrls Bmihelrube, 

This plant is closely allied to the cnltivaiod beet and mangold-wurzel, which are 
varieties of a species found wild in the countries of the Mediterranean. If we 
examine the wild plant, we find some specimens in which the roots and foliage are 
highly tinctured with a purple colour, whilst others incline to yellowish-green hue. 
These two varieties are the initiatives of the red and the white beet, and also of the 
rod, white, and orange mangold-wurzel. The wild, or Sea Beet, has a woody root of 
no value as food for man or cattle ; though from the great changes possible by culti- 
vation, it seems not improbable that the present plant might be made to furnish soft 
fleshy roots by long and careful culture, were it worth while to make the experiment. 
The leaves form an excellent green vegetable, closely resembling spinach in flavour, 
but much better, while the plant is equally productive, and, being perennial, more 
easily cultivated. It should be planted in rich soil, and the leaves gathered in suc- 
cession as they grow : by cutting down the flowering stems a crop may be obtained 
till late in the autumn. The Beet may be propagated either by division of the crown 
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of the root or by seed : tlie latter is the most convenient plan ; the fruit generally 
ripening in great abundance. It is abundant on the southern coast on a chalky soil : 
in the garden it will grow almost anywhere. In Ireland the leaves are often col- 
lected and eaten as food, but little use is made of the plant on our own shores. 


GENUS F._OHE NOPODIUM. Linn. 

Flowers perfect, or rarely polygamous. Calyx free from the ovary, 
of 5, more rarely of 3 or 4, sepals slightly united at the base. Stamens 
5, or fewer by abortion, inserted at the base of the calyx. Styles 2, 
more rarely 3, often united at the base. Fruit membranous, enveloped 
in the connivent calyx segments, which do not alter in fruit. Seed 
horizontal or more rarely vertical, lenticular, with a crustaceous testa ; 
albumen farinaceous; embiyo pcripherical. 

Herbs of various habit, the leaves generally alternate, ovate or rhom- 
bic or triangular-rhombic. Flowei'S in glomerules collected into spikes, 
which are commonly arranged in panicles. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from the Greek words a goose, and 

iJc, TToSoc, a foot, from its supposed resemblance. 


Section I. — EU-CHENOPODIUM. Gren. and Godr. 

All the flowers S-merous. Seeds all horizontal. 

SPECIES I— CHE NO PODIUM POLYSPERMUM. Lmn. 

Pi, AXES MCLXXXV. MCLXXXVI. 

Stem decumbent or erect, much branched. Leaves ovate or oval, 
entire, or rarely with a single lateral tooth on each side near the base, 
obtuse or acute. Flowers in minute glomerules or solitary, arranged 
in lax ascending-erect terminal and lateral spikes, or small spread- 
ing axillary forked cymes ; the former leafy towards the base, the latter 
leafless ; spikes or cymes combined into long lax slender terminal 
panicles, which are leafy except the apex. Fruit calyx with the seg- 
ments not keeled, not nearly covering the fruit. Seeds all horizontal, 
minute, shining,* roughened with small points. Plant destitute of 
white meal. 


♦ In examining the seeds of this genus, the tyro must be careful to rub off the 
investing pericarp, which gives a dim appearance to the seeds, even when they are 
really shining. 
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Var. a, genuinum. 

Plate MCLXXXV. 

C. polyepcrmum, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1480. Linn. Herb. (!). 

“ C. cyinosnm, Cheval, PI. Par. Vol. III. p. 385.” 

C. polyepennnm, var. cymosum, Moq.-Tand. in I>.G. Prod. Vol. XIII. Pt. II. 62. 

Stems decumbent. Leaves generally obtuse. Flowers in axillary 
compound leafless dichotomous cymes with divaricate branches ; cymes 
are shorter than the leaves from which they spring. 

Var. 3, acutifolium. 

Plate MCLXXXVI. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1318. 

C. acutifolium, 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 1481. 

C. polyspermum, var. spicatum, Moq.-Tand. in D.G. Prod. Vol. XIII. Pt. II. p. 02. 

Sterns erect or ascending. Leaves acute, the upper ones narrowly 
lanceolate-elliptical. Flowers in erect spikes in the axils of the leaves 
and at the apex of the branches, the lower spikes equalling or exceed- 
ing the leaves ; all of them composed, towards the base, of small simple 
cymes in the axils of minute leaves, and of sessile glomerules without 
the leaves towards the apex. 

In rich cultivated ground and waste places, especially where the 
ground has been recently turned up, and on old manure heaps. 
Rather rare, but generally distributed over the south of England; 
extending north to the counties of Notts, Derby, and Chester or South 
Lancashire; also on the ballast hUls at the mouth of the Tyne. In 
Ireland it has been found near Dublin and Cork, but believed to be 
casually introduced. Var. 3, according to the general account, is tlie 
more common form, but about London I have more frequently found 
var. a. 

England, [Ireland.] Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems 3 inches to 3 feet long in var. a, 3 to 18 inches high in var. 3 , 
angular, often striped with green and red. Loaves rather shortly 
stalked, the lamina of the largest f to 2 inches long, variable in breadth 
and in the shape of the apex, which is sometimes retuse with a small 
apiculus, sometimes rounded and apiculate, and sometimes acute. 
Flowers very minute, very numerous, green; in var. a, in evident 
cymes ; but in var. 3 these cymes are usually only once forked, the 
upper ones with the lateral branches so short that they are reduced to 
glomerules ; but, according to the observations of Professor Babington, 
and the Rev. W. A. Leighton, and others, the examination of numerous 
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speciinens diows that the two cannot be separated. If, indeed, we 
conceive the axillary spikes of var. |3 greatly developed, they would 
put on exactly the appearance of the branches of var. a. Seeds 
reddish-brown, globular, subrenifonn, depressed, rather smaller than 
maw-seed {^Papaver hortense)^ black or reddish-black, closely invested 
by the pericarp. Plant green or tinged with red. 

Many-seeded Goosefoot. 

French, Ans&rine polysperme. German, Vielsamiger Oamefwi. 

This plant is also known as Allseed, Goosefoot, or Elite. 

SPECIES II.— CHENOPODIUM VULVARIA. Linn. 

Plate MCLXXXVH. 

Jiillot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsioc. No. 2354. 

C. olidum. Curt. 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 1034. et Amt. Any. Phir. 

C. foetidum, Pam, FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 244 (non Sclirad.). 

Stem decumbent, diffusely branched; branches divaricate. Leaves 
rhombic- or deltoid-ovate, entire. Flowers in minute glomcrules, 
arranged in short dense erect terminal and axillary spikes, destitute 
of leaves ; spikes combined into short compact terminal panicles, leafy 
only at the base. Fruit calyx with the segments not keeled, ctvering 
the fruit. Seeds all horizontal, rather small, shining, finely punctured. 
Stem, leaves, and calyx sirjiringly clothed with white meal, most 
abundant when the plant is young. 

By roadsides, especially at the foot of walls, and in waste places, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of towns or villages, or by the sea. 
Rather common, and generally distributed in England, except in the 
west, but becoming scarce in the noi'th. Very rare in Scotland, where 
it appears to be confined to the coast from Fisherrow to Prestonpans, 
the fonner in Mid-Lothian, the latter in East Lothian; it has also 
occurred on the ballast hills on the Fife coast, but doubtless intro- 
duced there. Very rare, and possibly now extinct in Ireland, although 
it has occurred near Cork, Tramorc, Dublin, and Belfast. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems weak, slender, wiry, branched throughout, branches mostly 
ojiposite, spreading in all directions, 3 to 18 inches long, often as- 
cending at the extremity, the lower ones as long as the principal stem. 
Largest leaves I to inch long, and generaJiy nearly as broad, on 
stalks of about their oAvn length ; the upper leaves decreasing in size, 
but not to any great extent. Spikes to inch long, continuous or 
slightly interrupted, the lateral ones shorter than the leaves from 
the axil of which they spring, collected into small panicles at the 
apex of the stem and branches. Fruit globular-reniform, depressed, 
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pitchy black, closety invested by the pericarp, about the size of a 
mignonette seed. Plant greyish green, more or less thickly sprinkled 
with white meal, especially when young, intensely foetid ; stem con- 
colorous. 

This is the only indigenous British Chenopodium which has any 
perceptible odour, and, so far as I know, the only one of the genus 
which is decidedly foetid, except the Russian C. foetidum. 

Stinking Goosefoot. 

French, Anserine f elide. German, Stinhender Odnsefws. 

SPECIES III.— CHENOPODIUM ALBUM. Auct. 

Plates MCLXXXVm. MCLXXXIX. MCXC, 

C. leiospermum, B.C. FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 390. 

Stem erect, more or less branched, the branches erect ascending. 
Leaves rhombic or ovate- or lanceolate-rhombic, wedgeshaped at the 
base, irregularly toothed; the upper ones narrower, attenuated at 
each end. Flowers in moderately large glomerules, arranged in short 
dense erect simple or slightly compound leafless spikes ; spikes 
ari’anged in slender leafy terminal j)anicles: or tlic glomerules in 
elongate lax compound sj)reading tenninal and lateral spikes, leafy 
towards the base, or in small cymes, sparingly leafy towards the 
base ; the spikes or cymes combined into a lax leafy panicle. Calyx 
segments keeled on the back, covering the fruit, with narrow scarious 
margins. Seeds all horizontal, rather small, shining, nearly smooth, 
bluntly keeled all round. Stem, leaves, and calyx usually more or 
less thickly clothed with white meal, which is most abundant when the 
plant is young. 

Var. a, candicans. 

Plate MCLXXXVIII. 

C. candicans, Lam. FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 248. 

C. album, var. commune, Moq.-l'aud. in B.C. Prod. Vol. XII. Part II. p. 71. 

C. album, Linn. Herb. (!). Sm. Engl. Hot. 1723. 

Stem often simple, or, if branched, with the branches suberect. 
Leaves rhombic-triangular-ovate, dentate-serrate, more rarely sub- 
hastate and otherwise entire, more or less white with meal, especially 
beneath. Glomerules collected into short axillary and terminal erect 
simple, or nearly simple, dense spikes, the axillary ones shorter than 
the leaves from which they spring ; spikes combined into a very slender 
acute panicle. Calyx thickly clothed with white meal. 
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Var. viride. 

Plate MCLXXXIX. 

C. virido, lArnn. Herb. (!). Beieh. FI. Germ. Excure, p. 570. 

C. album, var. viride. Moq^.-Taiid. in B.G. Prod. Vol. XIH. Part H. p. 71. 

Stem paniculately branched ; branches ascending. Leaves sub- 
rhomboidal-ovate ; the lower ones entire or faintly serrate ; the upper 
ones narrower, entire ; all of them green on both sides, or sometimes 
sparingly sprinkled with meal beneath. Glomerules collected into 
elongated lax axillary and terminal slightly drooping usually compound 
cymose lax and interrupted spikes, the axillary ones longer than the 
leaves from which they spring ; spikes or cymes combined into a lax 
subcorymbose panicle. Calyx very sparingly sprinkled with white 
meal. Seeds rather smaller than in var. a. 

Var. paganum. 

PijiTE MCXC. 

C. pagannm, Beich. FI. Germ. Excurs, p. 579. 

C. album, var. viridescens, Moq.~Tand. in D.G. Prod. Vol. XIII. Part II. p. 71. 

Stem paniculately branched ; branches ascending. Leaves sub- 
rhomboidal-ovate ; the lower ones irregularly sinuate serrate ; upper 
ones narrower, often entire ; all of them green on both sides, or some- 
times sparingly sprinkled with meal beneath. Glomerules collected 
into elongated lax axillary and terminal erect usually compound lax 
and interrupted spikes, the axillary ones longer than the leaves from 
which they spring ; spikes combined into a lax pyramidal panicle. 
Calyx very sparingly sprinkled with white meal. Seeds rather smaller 
than in var. a. 

In cultivated ground, waste places, and by roadsides. Common, and 
generally distributed. Var. a less common than var. 3 ; var. y most 
abundant. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Var. a with the stem 6 inches to 3 feet high, often unbranched or 
branched merely towards the base ; more rarely much branched. 
Leaves conspicuously stalked, the largest ones f to 2 inches long, 
irregularly toothed, especially towards the base, or sometimes with 
one or two large teeth near the base, in which case they bear some 
resemblance to those of Atriplex. Glomerules contiguous or nearly 
so, the spikes scarcely above ^ or f inch long. Seeds rather larger 
than those of C. Vulvaria, similar in shape, shining, appearing 
minutely punctured when examined under a high magnifying power. 
Plant pale green, the under side of the leaves and calyces almost white 
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from the abundance of mealy powder, the upper side more thiidy 
sprinkled with it ; stem striped with green or reddish. Leaves often 
turning red at the margins when they wither, 

Vars. ^ and y are usually larger plants, often 2 to 3 feet high or 
more, much deeper gi*een, more branched, and with the branches less 
erect ; the glomerules much more distant, and in much longer spikes. 

The C. i)aganum of Reichcnbach appears to me to bear the same 
relation to his C. viride that the two varieties of C. polyspermum 
bear to each other ; but C. viride has usually the margins of the 
calyces more scarious and pale, more mealy, the seeds larger, and 
the leaves more entire. 

I believe var. a may prove a subspecies distinct from vars. |3 
and 7 , which pass gradually info each other, but as I have not had 
ah opportunity of testing its constancy by cultivation, I defer to the 
authority of the majority of botanists by arranging it as a variety. 
The var. paganuin is the only one I have raised from seed, atid it 
invariably comes up true. Professor Boreau s.ays that C. album, 
paganum, and viride all invariably reproduce themselves from seed. 

White Goosefoot. 

French, Anserine hlanche. German, Gemower Glliiscfnss, 

The White Goosefoot, or Wild Orache, or Fat Hen, as it is often called, is an abundant 
annual weed in almost every garden and field. Wherever garden ground is allowed to 
run to waste or neglected for a.ny time, there this troublesome plant is sure to appear, 
and multiplying rapidly by seed, soon covers the land. It is usually only regarded 
as an unwelcome intruder, but it may easily be employed as a useful potherb, and in 
some parts of our island is commonly boiled and eaten as a vegetable. 

SPECIES IV.--CHENOPODIUM PICIPOLIUM. Sm, 

Plate MCXCL 

C. serotinum, Htids, FI. Angl. p, 106 (non Linn.). 

C. viride, Curt. FI. Lond. fasc. ii. PI. XVI. 

C. album, var. Bentli, Handbk. Brit. FI. cd. ii. p. 388. 

Stem erect, more or less branched, straight ; branches ascending. 
Leaves oblong or subrhombic-oblong, hastate, with the cusps ascend- 
ing, wedgeshaped at the base, subobtuse, usually sinuate-dentate or 
sinuate-serrate, with the lowest tooth (except in the upper leaves) much 
larger than the others, and sometimes the only one present ; upper 
leaves oblong or oblong-shaped, often entire. Flowers in rather 
small glomerules, arranged in rather long lax ascending slightly 
compound spikes or in small C 3 nnes ; in either case sparingly leafy 
towards the base ; spikes or cymes collected into slender or sub- 
pyramidal panicles, which are sparingly leafy, except at the apex, 
which is commonly leafless. Calyx segments keeled on the back, 
wholly herbaceous, nearly covering the fruit. Seeds all horizontal. 
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httirIIj not keded, rather opaque, roughened with minute tubercles. 
Stem, leaves, and especially the calyx sparingly clothed with white 
meal, which is most abundant when the plant is young. 

In cultivated gi’ound and waste places, chiefly in the vicinity of 
towns. Rare. It has occurred in Dorset, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge, York, Durham, and Northum- 
berland. Very local in Ireland, where it has been found principally 
about Dublin and Belfast. 

Endand, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

C. ficifolium resembles C. album, var. viride, in the branching of 
the stem, which is 9 inches to 3 feet high. The leaves, however, have 
more slender and much longer petioles, esj^ecially the upper ones ; 
the lamina is much more parallel-sided, more abruptly contracted 
and obtuse at the apex, and all the leaves, excej)t the upper ones, 
are subhastate, or sometimes distinctly 3-lobed, when the basal teeth 
are much elongated. The glomerulcs are smaller, closer together, 
though not nearly so much so as in C. album, var. a. The spikes 
are sometimes nearly simple with the branches short, or, in luxuriant 
specimens, cymosely branched. The calyx segments have veiy narrow 
scarious borders. The seed is considerably smaller than in C. album, 
black and distinctly roughened. The plant has generally more meal 
on it than C. album, var. viride, but less than C. alburn, var. candicans. 

Both C. album and C. ficifolium have often a purple blotch on the 
stem at the base of the branches. 

E. B., 1721, represents a form with dense contiguous spikes, said 
to have been sent from Yarmouth; but probably this peculiarity has 
resulted solely from the inaccuracy of the draughtsman, as the spikes 
are not so in any of the very numerous specimens I have seen. 

Fig-leaved Goosefoot. 

French, Ansirme afeuillcs de figuier. German, Fcigmibldttrigcr Gansefuss. 

SPECIES V.-CHENOPODIUM MURALE. Linn. 

Plate MCXCII. 

Stem erect or ascending, generally branched at the base, and also 
throughout, branches ascending. Leaves rhombic-ovate, truncate or 
wedgeshaped at the base, acute, sinuate-serrate or inciso-serrate, with 
the lowest teeth not larger than the others; upper leaves narrower, but 
in other respects similar to the lower ones. Flowers in minute glome- 
rules, arranged in short lax spreading leafless branched spikes or 
cymes; spikes or cymes combined into a slender rather dense terminal 
panicle, which is leafy, except at the very apex. Calyx segments 
slightly keeled on the back, nearly covering the fruit, almost wholly 
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herbaceous. Seeds all horizontal, rather small, sharply keeled all 
round, opaque, roughened with minute points. Stem and leaves 
shining, nearly destitute of white meal ; calyx clothed with a little 
white meal. 

In cultivated ground and waste places, on manure heaps, and under 
walls. Rather rare, but generally distributed in England. It is said to 
have occurred in Forfarshire and near Glasgow, but it seems very 
doubtful if it be indigenous in Scotland. Very local in Ireland, where 
it has been found about Cork, Dublin, and once near Belfast. 

England, [Scotland?] Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 6 inches to 2 feet high, often dividing into several nearly 
equal branches at the base, which are commonly decumbent below, 
but whether its main divisions be solitary or several, they are usually 
branched above. Leaves somewhat fleshy, 1 to 3 inches long, the 
petiole generally shorter than the lamina, which is unequally inciso- 
serrate, with the teeth very sharp, and sei^aratcd by a rounded sinus. 
Spikes rather short, distichously and cyraosely branched, arranged in .a 
panicle, the upper part of which is quite leafless. Calyx segments 
less strongly keeled on the back than in the two preceding species, 
and often permitting a portion of the fruit to be visible. Seed about 
the size of that of C. album, dull black, and with a sharp hori- 
zontal keel all round. Stem striped with green and red or white; 
leaves deep green or bright green, with a greasy lustre, fleshy. 

Nettle-leaved Goosefoot. 

French, Anserine des vnirs, German, Mauer^Gdnsefuss. 


SPECIES VI.-<JHEN0P0DIUM HYBRIDUM. him,. 

Plate MCXCIII. 

C. angulosum, Lam. FL Fr. Vol. III. p. 249. 

C. stramoniifolium, Gliev. FI. Par. Vol. II. p. 383. 

Stem erect, sparingly branched throughout ; branches spreading. 
Leaves ovate or roundish-ovate, subcordate, acuminate, with 2 to 4 
angles or cuspidate teeth on each side, the sinus between the teeth 
entire and rounded ; upper leaves narrower, and with much smaller 
teeth; the uppermost ones very minute, strapshaped. Flowers in 
rather large glomerules, arranged in lax ascending leafless terminal 
or lateral branched spikes or cymes; spikes or cymes combined into 
a large lax pyr amidal or blunt-topped terminal panicle, which is 
leafless, or with only a very few leaves towards the base ; in stunted 
plants with the panicle narrow and rather dense. Calyx segments 
rough and bluntly keeled on the back, not nearly covering the fruit, 
VOL. VIII. i> 
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with broad scarious margins. Seeds all horizontal, rather large, not 
keeled, opaque, coarsely pitted. Stem and leaves slightly shining, 
nearly destitute of white meal ; calyx nearly destitute of meal. 

On manure heaps and in cultivated ground and waste places. Rare, 
and uncertain in its stations. It has occurred in most of the southern 
counties as far north as Norfolk, Cambridge, Northampton, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Shropshire ; but appears to be absent from, the west 
of the island. On the ballast hills at the mouth of the Tyne, where it 
has occurred, it is doubtless not native. In Scotland it has been found 
near Edinburgh, and in Ireland once near Belfast. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland]. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem stiff, bluntly angular, 1 to 3 feet high, spai’ingly branched. 
Leaves distant, 2 to 6 inches long, longer than their petioles. 
Branches of the inflorescence commonly cymose, but sometimes spicate, 
arranged in large leafless panicles at the extremity of the stem and 
upper branches. Calyx segments with very broad pale scarious 
margins. Fruit nearly the size of a rape seed, much flattened, but 
without a distinct horizontal keel, dull black, coarsely punctured; 
stem striped with green, red, or white; leaves dull green on both 
sides, paler below. 

A very distinct species, with the leaves somewhat resembling those 
of Datura Stramonium, the panicle nearly destitute of leaves, those at 
the base of the upper branches being very minute and strapshaped, 
and sometimes altogether abortive. 

Maple-leaved Goosefoot. 

French, Anserine hylirlde. German, TJndchter Gdmefuss, 

SPECIES vn.— CHENOPODIUM URBICUM. Linn. 

PtATK Mcxcrv. 

Stem erect, simple, or branched at the base; branches erect or 
ascending. Leaves triangular or rhombic-triangular or deltoid- 
triangular, irregularly inciso-dentate, rarely nearly entire ; upper 
ones much narrower, smaller, and entire. Flowers in small glome- 
rules, an’anged in leafless terminal and axillary lax erect slightly 
compound spikes ; spikes combined into a long slender rather 
dense tapering pointed panicle, leafy below, but with the apex for a 
greater or less distance destitute of leaves. Calyx segments not 
keeled at the back, not wholly covering the fruit, with broad scarious 
margins. Seeds all horizontal, rather large, not keeled, slightly 
shining, very finely shagreened. Stem and leaves slightly shining, 
very sparingly clothed with white meal ; calyx with scarcely any meal, 
even when young. 
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Var. a, genuinurn. 

Chenopoditim nrbicom, Mert. & Koch, Deutschl. M. Vol. II. p. 296. Bekh, PI. Gem. 
Excnrs. p. 580. 

C. melanospermtun, Wallr. Scbed. Crit. p. 112. 

C. chryso-melanospermum, “ Balb.” {Koch.) 

C. deltoideum, Lam. PI. Pr. Vol. II. p. 249. 

C. intermediuin, var. melanospermnm, Schur, Enum. PI. Transsylv. p. 572. 

Leaves deltoid or deltoid-triangular, subtruncate at the base, the 
teeth usually rather short or sometimes absent. Spikes longer than 
most of the leaves, erect ; the upper part of the panicle quite leafless. 

Var. intermedium. Koch. 

Plate MCXCIV. 

C. intermedium, M&rt. & Koch, Deutschl. PI. Vol. II. p. 297. 

C. urbicum, 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 717. 

C. rhombifolium, Muhlenl. in Willd. Enum. Hort. Berol. Vol. I. p. 288. Bekh. FI. 
Germ. Excurs. p. 579. 

Leaves triangular or rhombic-triangular, usually wedgeshaped at 
the base, sinuate-dentate, with long irregular teeth. Spikes shorter 
than most of the leaves, ascending-erect ; panicle leafy nearly to the 
apex. 

On manure heaps and rich cultivated ground and waste places, 
particularly farmyards. Rare. Var. a I have seen from Somerset- 
shire, and from near Chobhara and Woking, Surrey. Var. 0 is ap- 
parently more abundant than the other. I have seen it from Horton, 
near Epsom; near Yarmouth, SuflTolk; and it is abundant in the Isle of 
Wight. One or other of the forms is recorded from Devon, Somerset, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Cambridge, Oxford, Shropshire, and 
Yorkshire. In Scotland it has been noticed only as an accidentally 
introduced plant. In Ireland it is very rare, and occurs principally 
near Dublin. 

England, [Scotland,] Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem bluntly angular, erect, 6 inches to 3 feet high, stout, usually 
simple or with several large branches from the base. Leaves con- 
spicuously stalked, the largest 1 to 3 inches long, exclusive of the 
petiole (which is scarcely half the length of the lamina, and winged at 
the apex), with a lateral rib given off at each side of the midrib at a 
large angle, and running parallel to the entire basal margin on 
either side ; the lower ones generally ■with the margins scalloped 
so as to leave acuminate teeth, which vary considerably in length. 
Panicle usually commencing below the middle of the stem; spikes 
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1 to 2 inches lone:, with short hnimlu s on all sidi s, towards the base, 
and gloinerules towards the apex. Flowers all r)-inerons. I'Vuit fall- 
ing very readily out of the eulyx segments, black, strongly shagreerjcd, 
and sepiuuting with dillienlty from the jiericarp, about the size, of that 
of C. album. Plant green, slightly shining, the under side of the leaves, 
branches, and calyx mealy when young, but losing the greater part of 
the meal when iuutui*e; stem striped with green and dull red or white. 

The vars. a and 3 present considerable dilfen nee in appearance, 
but Koch saj-s he has proved them to be the same by cultivation, and 
it is often ditiicult to say to which type jmrticular forms ought to be 
referred; the state Avith entire leaves 1 have only once met with, on 
the mud dredged from the Thames and laid on Battersea fields during 
the formation of Battersea Park. 

Upright Goose/oot. 

French, Amtrine de rille. German, Steifer GtinsefusB, 


Section II. — PSEUDO-BLITUM. Gren. and Godr. 

Annuals, rarely perennials. Lateral flowers, often 3-merous or 
4-merous ; the terminal ones commonly S-merous. Stigmas short or 
rarely elongated. Seeds of the lateral flowers vertical, of the terminal 
ones horizontal. 

SPECIES VIII.— CHENOPODITJM BUB BUM. Liim. 

Plates MCXCVI. MCXCVII. 

Blitum rubnim, Reich, FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 582. Moq.-Tand. inD.C. Prod. Vol. XIII. 

Part II. p. 83. Koch, Syn. x 1. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. G98. Fries, Summ. Veg. 

Scand. p. 34. 

Annual. Stem erect or decumbent, simple or branched, especially at 
the base. Leaves triangular or rhombic-triangular or rhombic deltoid, 
irregularly inciso-dentate or -serrate or entire ; the upper ones much 
narrower, smaller, entire, or serrate. Flowers in rather large glorne- 
rules, arranged in terminal and lateral ascending lax or dense slightly 
compound spikes, which are leafy, at least towards the base, or rarely 
leafless; spikes combined into a pyramidal lax or dense panicle, leafy 
throughout or only .at the base. Calyx segments not keeled on the back, 
wholly covering the fruit (except in the flowers with horizontal seeds), 
with nan’ow scarious margins. Stigmas short. Seeds nearly all vertical, 
very minute, only the terminal one of the spikes sometimes horizontal ; 
the vertical ones very small, not keeled, shining, ver}' finely shagreened ; 
the horizontal ones larger, but in other respects similar. Stem and 
leaves shining, and, as well as the calyx, destitute of white meal. 
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Sud-Specie8 I.— Chenopoditun botryoides. Sm. 

Plate MCXCV. 

Stems branched, especially from the base; the lateral branches 
elongate, spreading or curving upwards. Leaves rhombic or rhombic- 
deltoid, very thick and fleshy, entire, or rarely with a few shallow 
teeth. Glomerules of flowers in lax interrupted simple or slightly 
compound spikes, with spicate or subeymose bi'anches, with minute 
leaves towards the base, leafless toAvards the apex; spikes combined 
into a lax pyramidal panicle destitute of leaves at the apex. 

In recently disturbed waste ground and damp places, and by the 
sides of ditches. Rare, and very local. About Yarmouth, on both 
the Norfolk and Suffolk sides of the water; also found by Smith at 
Lowestoft, Suffolk; in 1853 I found it abundantly on the embank-* 
ment about Shome Batteiy, below Gravesend, after the surfece of the 
embankment had been disturbed ; and in 1863 Mr. H. C. Watson found 
it plentifully in a damp hollow where heaps of seaweed are collected 
after storms, in Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate; and in this locality, 
where it grows intermixed with C. eu-rubrum, I have procured it every 
year up to 1866. It is said to occur in Essex, which is not unlikely, 
but I have seen no specimen from thence. 

England. Annual. Late Summer, Autunm. 

Stem bluntly angular, 6 inches to 3 feet high, erect, with the 
lower branches usually decumbent at the base. Leaves 1 to 3 inches 
long, very thick, fleshy, and brittle, 3-nerved at the base. Spikes 
resembling those of C. urbicum, very long, with the glomerules not 
contiguous, the loAver with short branches or minute leaves at the base, 
the upper glomerules with merely rudirnentaiy leaves. Flowers very 
numerous. Panicles quite destitute of leaves at the apex, very lax. 
Seeds chestnut, not above inch in diameter. Leaves pale yellowish 
green, often tinged with red; stem striped with white or red; calyx 
green or red. 

This plant bears much resemblance to C. urbicum, but the stem is 
more branched and the branches more spreading, the leaves fleshy 
and broader, the calyx very rarely with so xnany as 5 segments, and 
the seeds are almost all horizontal, and very much smaller; the spikes 
also are not neai’ly so erect, so that the panicle is wider at the base, 
and the glomerules are larger. 

Many-ebtstered Goosefoot. 

French, AnsCrim holruh. German, Weicltlumriger Gwnsrjmt. 
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Sob-Species u.— Chenopodiuin eu-rubnim. 

Plates MCXOVI. MCXOVn. 

C. rubnim, 8m. Engl. Bot. E’o. 1721. 

Stems simple or branched at the base, the lateral branches com- 
monly short and erect or ascending. Leaves triangular or rhomboidal- 
triangular or rhomboidal, rather thin, irregularly sinuate-serrate, more 
rarely nearly entire. Glomerules of flowers in dense continuous 
simple or compound spikes, with very dense spicate or subcapitate 
branches, with leaves at the base of each branch; spikes combined 
with rather dense narrow panicles, leafy up to the apex. 

Var. a, genuina. 

• Plate MCXCVI. 

Stem stout, slightly branched; branches short, suberect, or ascending. 
Leaves triangular, coarsely sinuate-serrate. Panicles dense, with short 
very dense spicate branches. 

Var. 0, Psmdo-botryoides. Wats. 

Plate MCXCVn, 

C. botryoides, BaJ). Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 287 (non 8m.'), 

C. rubrum, var. botryoides, Auct. Plur. 

Stem slender, decumbent, with elongate lateral branches. Leaves 
rhomboidal or rhomboidal-triangular, subhastate, otherwise nearly 
entire, or with a very few teeth on each side. Spikes very short, 
simple, or with the branches short and spicate or subcapitate. 

On heaps of manure and in rich cultivated ground, and in waste 
places where the soil has been recently disturbed. Rather common, 
and generally distributed in England. Rare in Scotland, and probably 
not native north of the Forth of Clyde. Very local and rare in 
Ireland, where it is confined to the south and east coast. Var. 0 by 
the sides of pools at Loo, Cornwall ; near Thames Litton, Surrey ; and 
on sandy coasts at Deal, Kent ; and Hunstanton, Norfolk. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

A very variable plant, but usually less branched, or, at least, with 
the lateral branches shorter, than in C. botryoides. Leaves varying 
from f to 5 inches long, toothed or nearly entire, but thinner and less 
brittle than in C. botryoides; the principal difference, however, lies in 
the inflorescence, the spikes in C. eu-rubrum being short, very compact. 
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and conical, or occasionally with somewhat cymose branches, and with 
leaves nearly up to the apex, which quite removes the habit of the 

? lant fi’om C. urbicum, to which C. botiyoides closely approximates. 

'he seeds^ are quite undistinguishable from those of C. botiyoides. 
The stem is striped, and often tinged with red, as are also the calyces, 
though occasionally green; the foliage is dark green, but not un- 
frequently it is tinged with red. 

The var. Pseudo-botiy^oides, from Cornwall and North Surrey, is 
seldom rnore^ than 2 to 4 inches high, but from the seed of the Surrey 
plant sown m his garden, Mr. H. C. Watson obtained plants 1 foot 
to 1 8 inches high, with the stems erect, and in other respects closely 
approximating to the more common form. This var. seems to have 
been mistaken for Smith’s C. botryoides by almost all recent authors. 
1 do not venture to quote C. crassifolium, Hornm. as a synonym. 

Red Goosefoot. 

Frencli, Anserine rougedtre, German, B oilier Gamrfiiss, 

SPECIES IX.-CHENOPODIUM GLAUCUM. Lmn. 

Plate MCXCVIII. 

Blitum glancnm, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 699. Fries, Summ. Veg. 
Scand. p. 34. 

Annual. Stem decumbent or prostrate, more rarely erect, sparingly 
branched, especially at the base. Leaves rhomboidal-elliptical or 
elliptical or oblong-elliptical, coarsely serrate or sinuate-dentate, more 
rarely entire, the upper ones similar to the lower. Flowers in small 
glomerules, arranged in terminal and lateral lax or dense simple 
or slightly compound spikes, which are leafless, or leafy only at the 
base; spikes combined into long slender lax panicles, leafy throughout. 
Calyx segments keeled on the back, not wholly coveiing the fruit, 
with very narrow scarious margins. Stigmas short. Vertical seeds, 
about as numerous as the horizontal ; the vertical ones small, bluntly 
keeled, shining, very finely shagreened; the horizontal ones larger, 
but in other respects similar. Stem, upper side of leaves, and calyx 
slightly shining, destitute of meal ; under side of the leaves more or 
less thickly clothed with white meal, especially when young, at which 
time the leaves are quite white beneath. 

On manure heaps and in waste places and cultivated ground. 
Rare, and not persistent in its stations. It has occurred in most 
of the counties on the south coast of England, reported also from 
Glamorganshire, Yorkshire, and the ballast hills at the mouth of the 
Tyne, and those on the Fifeshire coast; but is probably not truly 
indigenous, except in the south. 
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England, [Scotland.] Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems usually decumbent, or even prostrate, 3 inches to 2 feet long, 
but sometimes erect, and 3 inches to 2 feet high. Leaves very gradually 
attenuated into the petioles, the largest 1 to 2 inches long, usually scal- 
loped at the edges. Spikes ^ to 1^ inches long, consisting of minute 
glomerules, which are usually slightly separated, the lower glomerules 
only with leaves at the base. Calyx segments varying from three 
to five in number, even in the flowers with horizontal seeds, which are 
not all of the same size, but diminished gradually from the largest 
size, inch, down to the vertical seeds, wliich are the smallest, and 
about ^ inch in diameter; the colour is chestnut, and the margin 
has a distinct but not very sharp keel. The stem is striped with 
green and white, the upper side of the leaves pale bright green, tlie 
under side glaucous or nearly white. 

A plant found at St. Sampson’s, Guernsey, by Mr. H. C. Watson, in 
1865, has the leaves nearly entire, or only repand, which character 
is retained in cultivation; the glomerules are also much larger and 
fewer than in the ordinary form. 

Oak-leaved Goosefoot 

French, Anserine glauquc. German, Meergruncr Geinsefnss, 

SPFCTES X.-CHENOPODIUM BONUS-HENRICUS. Lim. 

Plate MCXCIX. 

Blitum Bonus-Henricus, Uelch, FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 582. Mog.-Tand. in J).C, Prod. 

Vol. XIII. Part II, p. 84. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 698. Fries, 

Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 654. 

Agathophyton Bonus-Henricus, MoqrTand, Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. ii. Yol. I. p. 291. 

Perennial. Rootstock fleshy, many-headed. Stem erect or decumbent 
only at the base, simple or sparingly branched. Leaves triangular or 
deltoid-triangular, hastate or sagittate-hastate, with the cusps spreading 
or reflexed, acute or subacute, entire or repand, sometimes with 1 or 
2 teeth on each side, the upper ones narrower and subrhomboidaJ. 
Flowers in short dense simple or slightly compound lateral and terminal 
leafless spikes; spikes combined with a very long slender panicle, 
destitute of leaves, except at the very base. Calyx segments not 
keeled on the back, not wholly covering the fruit, with broad scarious 
margins, denticulate at the apex. Stigmas elongate. Seeds nearly 
all vertical, large, not keeled, slightly shining, nearly smooth. Stem 
and under side of the leaves sparingly clothed with vesicular pellucid 
meal ; calyx destitute of meal. 

In waste places, by roadsides, principally near villages, and by farm- 
yards. Not uncommon, and generally distributed in England and the 
south of Scotland, reaching north to Ross, Moray, and Dumbarton; 
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but as the plant wm formerly much cultivated as a potherb, it is almost 
impossible to say in which of its stations it is native and in which it is 
introduced. Frequent throughout Ireland, but possibly not native 
there. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Ve^ unlike all the other species of Chenopodium in habit, and 
differing from them in its perennial rootstock and elongate stigmas. 
Stem stout, bluntly angular, 1 to 2 feet high or more. Leaves resem- 
bling those of spinach, the lower ones on very long petioles, the lamina 
of the largest 2 to 5 inches long, the sharp apex of the basal lobes 
usually spreading, but sometimes inclined backwards; the margins 
generally entire and undulated ; indeed, I have never seen them ^vith 
any teeth, except immediately above the basal cusp. Spikes ^ to 2 
inches long, arranged in a very long narrow panicle, of which often 
as much as 3 or 4 inches at the apex is destitute of leaves. Stigmas 
(or rather stigrnatiferous styles) spreading, usually 2, but sometimes 3. 
Seeds pitchy black, as large as ra 2 )e seed, less compressed than in the 
other species of the genus; the terminal ones of the spikes horizontal, 
Larger, and reniforin-subglobular. Pericarp adhering very closely to 
the seed, and giving it a wrinkled appearance; when it is rubbed off 
the surface appears smooth, except under a high magnifying power. 
Plant deep green, the stem and under side of the leaves clothed with 
minute pellucid vesicles, which make the plant somewhat so,apy to the 
touch; stem striped with green and white or red; perianth yellowish- 
green or tinged with red. 

In this plant the anthers vary from 2 to 5, and, according to Smith, 
they are sometimes wholly absent in .some of the flowers, so that these 
become polygamous. 

Allffood. 

French, Amarine hon Henri. German, Outer Heiuricli. 

In Dr. Prior’s valuable little book on the “ Popular Names of British Plants ” we 
read thus : — “ Good Henry, or Good King Harry : German, Outer Heinrich ; Dutch, 
Goeden Henrik. An obscure name, which Dodeeus tells ns was given to the plant to 
distinguish it from another, a poisonous one, called Malm Henricus ; but why they 
were either of them called Henricus, we are not told. Cotgrave gives the name Ban 
Henry to the Roman Sorrel, Ilumcx Seutaim, as well as to the Allgood, the plant to 
which it is usually assigned. Cordus on Dio.scoridcs, Frankf. 154'9, calls it * Weyss 
heyderich, vel ut alii volunt. Gut Iieynrich.’ It has nothing to do with our Harry the 
Eighth and his sore legs, to which some have thought it referred.” One writer sug- 
gests that this plant was named after Henry the Sixth, who bore, in his own days, 
the name of Good King Henry, and, as he founded Eton College, he was doubtless a 
favourite with the monks, from whom many of our plants received their names. Dr. 
Withering tells us that a French w'riter says, “ This humble plant, which grows on 
our plains without culture, will confer a more lasting duration on the memory of 
Henri Qhatee than the statue of bronze placed on the Pont Neuf, though fenced 
VOL. VIH. E 
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with inm iiud ijfw.irilrd with soldiers. ” Under tin* curious lumu's ol “ Kat lien,” and 
“Good Kiuir Hi'ury," this ])lani was lorinerly lai'u'ely cultivated in pirdons as a 
potherh, and even in the bi'ginninp^ of the present century was hlehly estecaiuMl in 
I jineolnshire and some of the midland counties, hut is now hut llltK used. Jt forms 
a veiy ])alatah1e and wholesome c;reen veeretahle w'lien boiled, and much rt‘scmbles 
s])inaeli in ilavour; the yoiine^ shoots may be boiled iMiul eaten like a'<j)ai‘aL'‘us, or ]>ut 
in broths and stew’s. The whole ]>hint is slii:::htly ]nirp\tiv(‘, but not iitlieiiMit ly so to 
be valuabh' as a medicine. It is easily cultivated, and the croj) ot ^»-r('en leaves it 
furnishes during the greater part of the year, was doubtless V(‘ry wcdecune bt‘ibre the 
nnmerons vagetables now growni in kiteben gardens were inlrodueed. 


Tribe IV.— SPIN ACI ILK. 


Flowers monoecious or polygamous ; tlio female flowci’s with the 
perianth 2-valved, and dissimilar to that of the male or ])erl'oct flowers. 
Seed generally with copious albumen ; embryo i)eriphorical. 

Stem continuous. Leaves flat. 

ornus F/.-A TRIPLEX. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious or polygamous. Male or perfect flowers with 
the calyx of 3 to 5 sepals, slightly united at the base ; stamens 3 to 
5 : fruit none, or depressed and containing a horizontal lenticular seed. 
Female floAvers with the perianth compressed, bivalve of 2 free or 
more or less united sepals : stamens none : styles 2, united at the 
base: seed vertical, lenticular, with a crustaceous or membranous 
testa. 

Herbs with opposite hastate triangular or rhomboidal leaves, often 
sprinkled with whitish meal. Flowers in clusters arranged in ter- 
minal spikes, often combined into panicles. 

pc name of this genus of plants is said to be derived from a (a) privative and 

£0(ii {trejplid) I nourish. ’ 

Section L— TEUTLIOPSIS. Dumort. 

Flowers monmeious. Female flowers with 2 valve-like sepals, joined 
only at the base. Pericarp membranous, free from the perianth. Testa 
crustaceous ; radicle basal or sublateral. 

SPECIES I.-ATRI FLEX LITTORALIS. “Tdnn." WM. 

Pf-ATEs MCC. MCCI. 

Annual. Stem herbaceous, erect, branched ; the branches ascend- 
ing or curved upwards, and erect at the apex. Leaves alternate oi 
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i-iiroly oppoHito, strupsliapi-d or (>l>long-sti-iij wimped or o})lon'^-olliptic'il 
\vedf?e,slmped or .M.t,tci.u.'..t,e(] nt the ])ase, jiot Imstate, subacute, entire 
or serrate or sinuiite-sc-rrate ; tlie upper ones Hnear-strapsluiped and 
entire. Flowers moTKecious, in j,doinerules an-aufred in long slender 
(enninal spikes; spikes interrupted and leafy at the base, more dense 
and lea (less at th(! apex, h ruit perianth 2-valved ; valves united only at 
(he base; rhombic-triangular or dedtoid, dentate, irregularly mu ricated 
on the back. Seeds all vertical, rather large, shining, nearly smooth. 
Stem striped with green and white or red ; plant glaucous, more or 
less thickly clothed with meal. 

Var. a, (jeiaiiiia. 

Plate MCC. 


A. littoralifl, Linn. Sp. PI. p. 1404. Dnh. in Trans. Pot. Sc^ot. Edin. Vol. IT. p. 5, and 

Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 288. 

Leaves strapshaped or oblong-strapshapcd, entire or very faintly 
toothed. Fruit perianth triangular at the apex ; the larger perianths 
with the points often slightly recurved. 

Var. j3, marina. Linn. 

Plate MCCI. 

A. marina, Linn. Mant. p. 300. Bab, in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. Vol. 11. p. 6, and 

Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 288. 

A. serrata, Buds. FI. Angl. ed. i. p. 377. 

A. littoralis, serrata, Moq.-Tand. in D.G. Prod. Vol. XlII. Pt. ii. p. 90. 

Leaves oblong-strapshaped or oblong-elliptical, deeply serrate or 
sinuate-serrate. Fruit perianth deltoid or roundish deltoid at the 
apex ; all of them generally with the points adpressed. 

In salt marshes and waste places, and especially on embankments by 
the sea, and particularly by tidal rivers. Var. a common, and generally 
distributed throughout England, and reaching north to the Fifeshire 
coast. Var. ^ apparently more rare, but abundant on the banks of the 
Thames; it also occurs in the Isle of Wight; Lincoln; York; and it 
is doubtless not confin'^d to these counties, but passed over as the 
more common form. Botn forms occur in Ireland, but rather rarely. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem G inches to 4 feet high, the taller forms almost always with 
bi'oader and more serrated leaves, though such sometimes occur on 
the small forms as well. Leaves shortly stalked, 1 to 4 inches long, 
gradually attenuated into the petiole ; when toothed the largest tooth 
never so much exceeds the others as to make the leaves hastate; 
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uppermost leaves nearly sessile, and narrower to the othera both in 
vS . and 6. Fruit spikes 2 to 8 inches lonft ftc lower glomerules 
usually rather ihstant and becoming closer togeto towai* the apex 
of the spikes, which are arranged in an imgular lax pyramidal panicle. 
Fruit irian* * to J inch long, variable m shai^, but usudly sub- 
rhombfc, with a7ew blunt teeth above the latend angles, and a few 
prominekt tubercles on the back, tlie v-alves united only for a very 
little way at the base. Seeds variable m size, the largest ones about 
tlie size of rape seed, but much compressed, pitchy black, appearing 
finely rugose, especially on the beak, under a very hmh magnifying 
jkower. Plant light green, more or less thickly clothed when young 
%vith whitish meal, especially on the stems and calyces. 

Vars. a and 0 in their extreme forms look widely different, but 
I cannot venture to seijarate tliem even as subspecies, not only because 
they are completely connected by intermediate forms, but because 
besides they do not appear to remain hereditarily constant. The most 
extreme form of var. ^ was one I observed on the embankment below 
Gravesend in 1853. When the earth of the embankment was loose 


these plants were 3 or 4 feet high, the largest leaves 3 or 4 inches 
long, and 1 to 1 1 inch broad, and the perianth with the apical portion 
nearly deltoid and closed ; but on seeking the plant in the same place 
again in 1865 I could find none but narrow-leaved plants, with leaves 
not above ^ inch broad, and the perianth with its apical portion 
narrower and acute, the tips of the sepals in many of the larger ones 
recurved. In this case I cannot be certain that the plants in 1865 
were the descendants of those in 1853, but it is highly probable they 
were so. In 18631 brought from Pegwell Bay seed of an intermediate 
form, with rather narrow but deeply seiTated leaves; I divided the seed 
into two portions, one of which was sown in a warm light border, the 
other in a damp stiff bed with a northern aspect. The plants that 
sprung up in both borders had serrated leaves, those of the seedlings 
in the light soil rather broader than in the others. The fruit perianths 
of the plant in the light soil were short and closed, while those in the 
damp border had the largest in each cluster, twice as long and more 
recurved at the points than I have ever seen them in wild specimens. 
As then the two forms of perianth on which stress is laid to dis- 
criminate the two varieties, can be found on the seedlings of one 
parent, there remains only the unreliable character of the entire or 
toothed leaves to separate them. 


Grass-leaved Sea Orache. 


French, Arroohe des rivages. German, Ufer-‘Melde, 

The origin of the common name of this plant we find given by Dr. Prior thus 
“ Orache, formerly Arach, in Pr. Pm. Arage^ in MSS. Harl. 978, Araschea^ French, 
arroche^ a word that Menage and Dietz derive from L. atrijplice. Its Greek name 
XpvfToXaxai'ov, golden herb, suggests a far more probable explanation of it in a pre- 
sumed M. Latin aurago, from aurum, formed, like plantago, lappago, solidago, &o., 
by the addition of ago^ wort, to some other noun.” 
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SPECIES n.—ATRIPLEX PATULA ‘‘W’ Wahl. 

Plates MCCII. MCCin. 

Annual. Stem herbaceous, erect or decumbent, branched; the 
branches divaricate or curved upwards and ascending at the apex, 
rarely erect. Lower leaves opposite, rhombic-elliptical or rhombic- 
triangular, wedgeshaped at the base, hastate with the cusps ascending, 
acute or subacute, entire or serrate; upper leaves mostly alternate, 
oblong-strapshaped or elliptical-strapshaped or strapshaped, ordinarily 
entire. Flowers monoecious, in glomcrules aiTanged in long rather 
dense terminal spikes, leafy at the base, leafless at the apex. Fruit 
perianth 2-valved, the valves united only at the base, rhombic or 
rhombic-deltoid or rhombic-triangular, entire or denticulate, smooth 
or muricated on the back. Seeds all vertical, rather large, finely 
rugose. Stem striped with green and white; plant deep green, more 
or less clothed with white meal. 

Var. a, angusiifolia. 

Plate MCCII. 

A. angustifoHa, 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 1774. Bab. in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. Vol. II. 

p. 7, and Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 289. 

Stem ascending or procumbent, weak, slender; branches divaricate 
and often geniculate. Leaves entire or nearly entire, with the basal 
angle usually less than a right angle. Spikes elongate, rather lax, 
very long, arranged in slightly branched panicle. Fruit perianth 
entire, usually not muricated on the back. 

Var. seirata. 

A. erocta, Auet. Ang. Blur, (non 8m.). 

Stem ascending or erect, weak, slender; branches divaricate, and 
often geniculate. Lower leaves denticulate or dentate-serrate, with the 
basal angle commonly a right angle. Spikes rather short, rather dense, 
arranged in a very lax slightly branched panicle. Fruit perianth 
usually denticulate, usually muricated on the back. 

Var. y, erecta. 

Plate MCCIII. 

A. erecta, *^Euds. FI. Angl. ed. i. p. 376.” 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 259. Ba5. Man. 

Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 279 (in part). 

A. patula, j3, muricata, “Led.” Qren. & Oodr. FI. de Fr. Vol. HI. p. 313. 

Stem erect, stout, thick; branches erect or ascending, straight. 
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Lower leaves serrate or dentate-serrate, with the basal angle a com- 
monly right angle. Spikes rather short, dense, arranged in a large 
much branched regular panicle. Fruit perianth usually denticulate, 
usually muricated on the back. 

In cultivated ground and waste places, and by roadsides, more 
rarely on sandy seashores. Var. a very common, and generally dis- 
tributed. Var. 3 also common. Var. y very rare; I have seen it 
growing only at Twickenham, where it was found by the Rev. W. 
W. Newbould in 1867 ; Smith states it was found by Professor 
Mart 3 m, sen., at the entrance of Battersea Fields from Nine Elms. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect or ascending, 6 inches to 2 feet high, generally branched 
with long lower branches, leaving the stem at a right angle and com- 
monly curving upwards, but sometimes s])reading throughout. Leaves 
1 to 4 inches long, variable in breadth. Leaves on the main stem always 
opposite, the lower ones Avith a large projecting tooth at the lateral 
angles so as to be hastate, the tooth pointing towards the apex of the 
leaf ; ujipermost leaves often alternate, destitute of this tooth ; leaves 
on the branches smaller than those on the main stem and alternate. 
S])ikcs usually with the glomerulcs contiguous above, the lower ones 
often distant, with leaves at the base as in A. littoralis. I’crianth variable 
in size, usually from ^ to inch long, in var. a frequently foliaccous 
and inch long. Seeds black, rather smaller than those of A. littoralis, 
and much more distinctly punctured. Plant dull dark green, more or 
less thickly covered, especially when- young, with whitish meal, which 
sometimes, but rarely, obscures the green colour of the plant. 

The var. 3 is often taken for the A. erecta of Hudson. It has the 
leaves usually broader than in var. «, and the branches more erect, 
and shorter in pro 2 )ortion to the central stems ; the leaves being ser- 
rated, and the perianth muricated on the back, are certainly little 
deserving of consideration as sejiarating characters, as they are sjjecially 
liable to variation in the genus Atriplex. 

Var. y is perhaps a subspecies; it has the habit of Chenopodium 
ficifolium, with very stout stiffly erect stems, 18 inches to 3 feet high, 
and erect or erect-ascending branches; the lower ones much shorter 
than in the two other vars. The fruit perianth is smaller, and the 
spikes much denser and more numerous, forming a great panicle like 
that of A. deltoidea, which it resembles also in the dense leafless spikes 
and small perianth, but the leaves are wedgeshaped at the base with the 
cusps ascending. It is desirable that experiments should be made to 
ascertain if this form be constant when raised from seed. 

Narrow-leaved Orache. 

French, Arrochs etalee, German, Ausgebreitete Melde. 

This species is sometimes gathered as a potherb, and eaten instead of spinach and 
other greens. 
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SPECIES m—A TRIPLEX HASTATA. Linn, 

Plates MCCIV. MCCV. 

A. latifolia, Wahl, Koch^ Sjm. FI. Germ, et Helv. cd. ii, p. 702, 

Annual. Stem herbaceous, erect or decumbent, branched ; branches 
divaricate or curved upwards and ascending at the apex. Lower 
leaves oj)posite, triangular or deltoid-triangular or ovate-triangular, 
truncate at the base, hastate with the cusps spreading, acute or sub- 
acute, dentate-serrate or nearly entire ; upper leaves mostly alternate, 
lanceolate-triangular and hastate or subhastate, or elliptical-lanceolate 
or elliptical-strapshaped and not hastate ; in either case entire. Flowers 
monoecious, in approximate glomerules arranged in dense leafless 
spikes, combined into a panicle, or in long interrupted spikes, leafy 
towards the base. Fruit perianth 2-v<alved, the valves united only at 
the base, triangular or deltoid or rhombic-deltoid, entire or denti- 
culate, slightly muricated or nearly smooth on the back. Seeds of 
two kinds, the larger dark brown and rough, the sinall(>r black, smooth, 
and shining. Stem striped with green and white or green and red ; 
plant deep green, more or less thickly sprinkled with whitish meal. 

Sub-Species 1.— Atriplex deltoidea. Bal . 

1’l.ATE MCCIV. 

Bah. Prim. FI. Sam. p. 83. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 280. 

Upper leaves usually hastate at the base. Frait in dense leafless 
spikes ; spikes arranged in a much branched panicle, the terminal spike 
not much longer than the lateral ones, which are ascending-spreading. 
Fruit perianth deltoid, truncate or subcordate at the base, not much 
exceeding the fruit, denticulate, and generally muricated at the back ; 
the greater number of seeds rather small, pitchy or black, shining and 
smooth ; a few of them largei', reddish-chestnut and roughened, rather 
dim. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCV. 

A. deltoidea, Bah. Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. Vol. II. p. 12. 

Stem erect. Leaves mostly dentate-serrate, the upper ones hastate. 
Spikes dense. Fruit perianth denticulate. Plant dull green. 

Var. 0, triangularis. Bab. 

A. proBtrata, Bah. Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. vol. ii. p. 0. 

A. triangnlaria, “ Willd. Sp. PI. Vol. IV. p. 965.” Bah. 

Stem prostrate or decumbent. Leaves mostly entire, the upper ones 
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generally not hastate at the base. Spikes somewhat interrupted and 
lax towards the base. Fruit perianth usually entire. Plant grey from 
the abundance of white meal. 

Var. a in cultivated fields, waste places, and by roadsides. Common, 
and probably generally distributed in England. Apparently rare in 
Scotland, where 1 have gathered it only between Edinburgh and Por- 
tobello. Var. ^ common, and generally distributed on the seashore in 
England : I have not noticed it in Scotland, but it is very probable it 
occurs there. One of the forms is frequent in Ireland, but I am 
unable to say which. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Var. a has the stem 6 inches to 3 feet high, much branched. Largest 
leaves 1 to 4 inches long, terminal. Spikes 1^^ to 3 inches long, the 
lateral ones f to 3 inches long, the terminal spike without leaves from 
its apex to its point, where the uppermost lateral spike is given off ; 
lateral spikes leafless. Perianth in fruit tV to ^ inch long. Larger 
seeds about the size of rape seed, the smaller ones much more 
numerous, and about inch across, the larger ones y’g inch aci’oss. 

Var. 3 has the stem prostrate; the leaves entire or only slightly 
toothed, more fleshy, the upper ones generally not hastate, but quite 
entire; the spikes are less distinctly panicled, and more lax; the 
perianth usually larger, and the whole plant clothed with whitish 
meal, often so abundant that it gives a grey or hoary appearance to the 
stem, leaves, and perianths. 

Triangular-leaved Orache. 

French, Arroche enfer de lance. German, Sjpiesshldttrige Melde. 

Sub-Species (?) n.—Atriplex Smithii 
Plate MCCV. 

A. patnla, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 936. ITooJe. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 3C4. Bab. 

Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. Vol. I. p. 10 (non Linn. Herb.). 

A. haatata, Huds. Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 289 (non Linn. Herb.). 

Upper leaves not hastate at the base. Fruit in lax interrupted 
spikes ; spikes arranged in a slightly branched panicle, leafy towards 
the base, the terminal spike very much longer than the lateral ones, 
which are erect-ascending. Fruit perianth triangular or rhombic- 
deltoid, broadly wedgeshaped at the base, considerably exceeding the 
fruit, nearly entire, and commonly muricated on the back. The 
greater number of seeds large, reddish-chestnut, rather dim ; a few of 
them smaller, pitchy or black, shining and smooth. 

In cultivated ground and in waste places, and by the seashore. 
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commonly and generally distributed in England and the south of 
Scotland; less common beyond the Forth and Clyde. Common, and 
generally distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Late Summer, AutTimn, 

Very like A. deltoidea, of which it may be but a variety, but the 
fruit perianth is much larger, and the spikes more leafy and more 
interrupted towards the base, the central one so much longer than 
the others that the paniculate foi'm is obscured. The stems £ire 
generally more flexuous, and not so stiff ; at least I have found them 
so when the plant is cultivated in the same garden \y’ith A. deltoidea, 
from which, notwithstanding its close approximation, it seems to be 
hereditarily distinct, at least for one generation. 

A. patula of the Linnean Herbarium is a verj' broad-leaved form of 
the plant described above on page 29 under that name. A. hastata of 
the Linnemi Herbarium is A. calotheca. Fries, a very distinct sub- 
species, which has not occurred in Britain. 

Smith's Orache. 

SPECIES (?) IV.— ATBIPLEX BABINGTONII. Womh. 

Plate MCCVl. 

Woods Tourist’s, FI. p. 3] 0, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. od. vi. p. 289. 

A. rosea, Boh. Trans. Bot. Soc. Vol. I. p. ]3, and E.B.S. No. 2880 (non Liii'ii.). 

A. orassifolia, Fi'irs, Maiit. 3, p. ] (>3, and Siiinni. Veg. Scand. p. 54. (non C. A. Mtaicr .^). 
A. patnla, var. y, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. TV. p. 258 (cx lu'rb.). Boaih. Handbk. Brit. Bot. 
od. ii. p. ."92. 

Amiual. Stem herbaceous, prostrate or ascending, branched; 
branches divaricate or curved u])wards and ascending at the a 2 )cx. 
Low.cr Ic.aves mostly oj)posite, deltoid or deltoid-ovate or triangular- 
ovate, truncate at the base, hastate wth the cusps spreading, stib- 
acute, dentate-serrate or nearly entire; ; up])er leaves mostly alter- 
nate, lanccoLate triangular and hastate, or rliomboidal-elliptical or 
sti’apsliaped-elliptical, in the two latter cases not hastate. Flowers 
moncEcious, in remote glonierules ari’anged in lax, interrupted, leafy 
spikes at the extremity of the stem and branches ; spikes not com- 
bined so as to form a panicle. Fruit perianth 2-valved, the valves 
united from the base up to the lateral angles, roundish-rhombic or 
<]uad rate-rhombic, entire or minutely denticxdate towards the apex, 
smooth or muricated on the back. Seeds lai’gc, pale reddish-brown, 
rough, dim. Stem stri})ed with green and white or red; plant more 
or less mealy. 

On sandy and shingly seashores, and in salt marshes and waste 
von. vifi. F 
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places by the sea. Common, and apparently generally distributed. 
In Scotland it is much the most common coast Atriplex. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

A very variable plant, at times approaching closely in habit to the 
maritime forms of A. hastata, at others resembling rather A. arenaria, 
with which it has often been confounded. Stems 3 inches to 2 feet 
long or more, the smaller forms usually more densely clothed with 
white meal than the larger. Largest leaves to 3 inches long, 
usually distinctly hastate, sometimes sinuate-serrate, at other times 
nearly entire. Spikes simple or more rarely somewhat panicled, 
usually leafy nearly to the apex, with the glomerules so far apart 
that they might be described as axillary clusters. Fruit perianth 
■I to I' inch long, differing from that of A. hastata in being wedge- 
shaped at the base, more indurated, and generally turning blackish 
when ripe, and also in the basal margins being united as far u]) as the 
lateral angles, which are about half-way up the valves. Seeds about 
as large as rape seed, finely shagreened. Plant generally much whiter 
and less shining than A. hastata, especially when growing on a sandy 
coast ; but the larger fonus, growing on shingle, or in waste places 
by the sea, are sometimes quite as green, or even greener, than mari- 
time forms of A. hastata, of which it may be but a sub8])ecies. 

Bahington's Orache. 

SPECIES V.— atriplex arenaria. 

Plate MCCYII. 

Mail. Brit. Bot. ed. vi, p. 290. 

A. lacmiata, Bm. Engl. Bot. No. 105. Bah. in Tran.s. Bot. Soc, Edin. Vol. I. p. 1,5. 

Booh. & Am. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 8i.3. Lhiii. Herb, (non Linn. Sp. PI.) p. 1494 
A. crassifolia, (7rm. & Godr. FI de Fr. Vol. III. p. 10. 

A. rosea, Bmtk Handbk. Biit. Bot. ed. ii. p. 392 (non Linn.), 

Annual. Stem herbaceous, wiry, ascending, much branched; 
branches ascending and curving upwards. Lowest leaves mostly 
opposite, rhombic-roundish or quadrate-rhombic, wedgeshaped at the 
base, not hastate, dentate or sinuate-dentate; middle and upper leaves 
rhombic or rhombic-oblong, often subhastate with the ascending cusps; 
otherwise generally entire. Flowers monoecious, in glomerules col- 
lected into short spikes at the apex of the stem and branches ; the 
terminal glomerules almost contiguous, nearly leafless, and consisting 
of male flowers only ; the lower ones rather remote, and with leaves 
at the base, consisting of several male, and from 2 to 7 female flowers. 
Fruit perianth transversely rhombic or quadrate-rhombic; the valves 
united up to the lateral angles, wedgeshaped at the base, toothed 
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immediately above the lateral angles, indurated towards the base, and 
reticulated and sometimes muricated on the back. Seeds large, 
reddish-brown, rugose, opaque. Stem dull red, without lines, covered 
with white scales ; leaves and fruit perianth thickly clothed with 
continuous pellicle of silvery white scales. 

On sandy and shingly seashores. I have seen specimens from the 
Channel Islands ; Yarmouth, Isle of Wight ; the Kentish coast, from 
Shellness near Ramsgate to Margate and Whitstable ; Southend and 
Walton, Essex; Fleetwood, Lancashire; Ayr; and Lamlash, Isle of 
Arran. Mr. Baker records it as occurring at Gotham, and on the north 
sands at Scarborough ; and Mr. H. C. Watson considers a plant from 
Sutherland to belong to this species, but says the specimens are too 
young to be determined with certainty. Smith says it grew at Leith 
and Newhaven, Edinburgh, but it is not to be found there now ; pro- 
bably A. Babingtonii was mistaken for it on the shores of the Firth 
of Forth. In Ireland it is rare and local ; it occurs near Roth and 
Balbriggan, Sligo, and Dr. Dickie says it is frequent in Ulster. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 3 inches to 2 feet long, usually much branched, especially in 
the lower part ; the branches weak, wiry, bluntly angular, spreading 
in all directions, and curving upwards. Leaves to 1|- inch long; the 
lower ones, which soon decay, nearly as broad as long, and with petioles 
about their o^vn length; the greater number alternate, with short 
petioles ; those in the middle of the stem longer than broad, some- 
what hastate ; all of them insensibly attenuated into the i)etiolcs 
at the base. Fruit perianth variable in size, } to | inch long, and 
genei-ally a little broader, differing fi’om all the preceding species in 
becoming at length indurated and swollen at the base, the lateral angles 
and the apex veiy prominent; a few fruits only of each gloinerule 
maturing. Seeds often nearly as large as a henij)sced, but much com- 
pressed, pale brown, strongly beakcal, separating readily fi-om the thin 
pericarp. Stem without stripes of difiei’ent colours, dull red (not buff- 
coloured, as often erroneously stat(“d), thickly clothed with white scales. 
Leaves and calyces thickly covered on both sides with white scales, which 
do not rub off as in all the jjreceding species, so that the plant has a 
much more silvery appearance than any other of the British species. 

1 have considered it better to retain Mr. Woods’ name, arenaria, 
whieh was suggested in his pajjor on Atriplex, j)ublishcd in the 
“ Phytologist” for 1849, as it seems to be the only one which is certainly 
applicable^to this plant. A. laciniata is rei)resentcd in the Liimean 
Ilerbarium by a specimen of A. arenaria, but in the description given 
in the Species Plantaruni he says the leaves are deltoid. ^ Now A. are- 
naria appears never to have deltoid leaves. Again, Linnscus states 
the stem of his A. laciniata to be straight and virgate, which is totally 
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inapplicable to A. arenaria, and the female flowers, he says, arc axillary 
and in paix’s, but in our A. arenaria they arc gcnej-ally much more 
numerous — although often only 1 or 2 produce seed, yet lew but the 
very smallest specimens have less than 4 or 5 leinalc* flowers in the 
axils of the leaves. 

Frosted Sea Orache. 

French, Arroche laemwe. German, Gclo>^)i}te Melde. 

Section IL — OBIONE. Gdrt. 

Flowers monmeious or dioecious. Female flowers with 2 sepals 
united to the middle or free only at the apex. Pericarp very tliin, 
adhering to the tube of the perianth when ripe. Radicle superior. 

SPECIES VI.— AT RIFLE X PORTULACOIDES. Linn. 

Plate MCCVIII. 

Obione portulacoides, Ifoq.-Tmul. in D.C. Prod. Vol. XIII. Pt. ii. p. 112. Bah. Man. 

Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 200. Qrcn. & Gocir. FI. dc Fr. Vol. III. p. 14. 

Halimn.s portulacoides, Ihtmmi. Bah. in Tran.s. Bot. Soe. Edit). Vol. I. p. 10. luwh, 
FI. Gcrra. ct Helv. ed. ii. p. 700. Fries, Sum. Veg. Scand. j). 04. 

Perennial. Stem shrubby at the base, decumbent or trailing, much 
branched ; branches erect or ascending and curving upwards at the ajxex. 
Leaves mostly opposite, oblanceolate or obovate or elliptical, wedge- 
shaped at the base, subobtuse, entire; the upper ones narrower, ojtposito 
or alternate ; a few of the uppermost strapshaped ; none of them hastate. 
Flowers monoecious, in glomerules arranged in rather dense leafless 
spikes, combined into a small lax terminal panicle, with small strap- 
sha])C‘d leaves at the base of thv branches. Fruit perianth subsessile, 
obdeltoid-rliombic or obovatc-rhombic, with the valves united .as liir 
uj) .as the points of the lateral lobes, 3-lobcd at the apex, smooth or 
slightly muricated on tlu; back ; the lateral lobes short and suhfidcate, 
the central lobe foiauiiig a tooth. Seed small, compressed, broAvn, 
rugose, o])aque. Stem not strijied ; leaves densely clothed Avith con- 
tiguous dirty Avhite scales. 

In salt mai’shes, on cliffs and waste pLaces by the sea. Common, 
.and generally distributed in England. Very rare in Scotland, where 
it occurs on the coast of Wigtonshire ; it has also been reported from 
the bjinks of the Clyde .at Helensburgh, but this report requires verifi- 
cation. Very rare in Ireland, confined to the southern and eastern 
coasts. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock shoi’tly creeping, woody. Stems flexuous, wiry, 1 to 
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2 fc('t, the lower part nearly round, clothed with reddish-greyish 
liiirlc. Leaves insensibly attenuated into the petiole, which is very 
short, the largest ones to 3 inches long; most of those on the 
flowering steins with short leafy branches or fascicles of small leaves in 
1 heir axils. Glorncrules with barren and fertile flowers intermixed; 
spikes slightly intciTupted towards the base. Fruit perianth leathery, 

J to ^ inch long, attenuated towards the base, with two somewhat 
s[)reading falcate lobes beyond the middle, between which there is a 
projecting tooth at the apex. Seed rather smaller than rape seed, much 
compressed, difflcult to separate from the calyx, which forms a kind 
of false capsule open only at the apex over its investing pericarp. 
Young branches, leaves on both sides, and cal}^ces densely covered with 
a contmuous coating of dirty white scales, which cannot be rubbed off. 

Sea Purslane. 

French, Arroche German, PortulaJeartige Kcilmelde, 

SPECIES VII.— A TRIP LEX PEDUNCULATA. Lkm. 

Plate MCCIX. 

Obiono pedunculata, Moq..Ta,nd. in D.C. Prod. Vol. XIII. Pt. ii. p. 115. Bah. Man. 

Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 290. 

Halinius podnuculatus, Wallr. Sclied. Crii. p. 117. Bah. in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edm. 

Vol. I. p. 15. Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Hclv. ed. ii. p. 701 ; Frws, Summ. Vog. 

Scaiul. p. 54. 

Aitnual. Stem herbaceous, erect and nearly simple, or decumbent 
and much branched; branches divaricate. Leaves mostly alternate, 
obovate or oblanceolatc, wedgeshaped and gradually attenuated into the 
petiole at the base, subobtuse; the upper ones narrower; none of them 
hastate. Flowers monmeious, in glomerules arranged in a lax terminal 
spike, leafy only at the base. Fruit perianth at first subsessile, but at 
length with a long stalk, obdeltoid or obdeltoid-campanulatc, com- 
pressed, with the valves unitcjd as far up as the points of the lateral 
lobes, 3-lobed at the apex, smooth on the back; the lateral lobes 
clono-atc and subfiilcatc, the central lobe reduced to a minute mucro. 
Seed very small, compressed, brown, dim, finely rugose. Stem not 
striped; leaves densely clothed Avith contiguous rather dirty w ite 

SCttlcS 

In graosy salt mn.'sh«. Very It occurs by the side of tbe 

river Stoni, fi-om about a mile and a half beyond Sandwich down to 
the sea at Shcllncs, and also ncur Shornc Battory, below Gravesend, 
Kent; about ISr-eydon llroad ami Aldbotough, Suffolk; near Jarmouft, 
and also at Thomham and Iloline-ncxt-thc-soa, m Aorfolk; by the 
river-side below Wisbanch, Cambridge, but not recently found there; 
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also on the coast of Lincoln. In Ireland it is said to have been 
found at Cushtron Bay, Connemani, but not of late years, and was 
probably erroneously reported from thence. 

England, Ireland (?). Ammal. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem commonly 3 or 4 inches high, and nearly simple, but some- 
times a foot or more long, and in tliat case Avith branches spreading 
in all directions. Leaves -I to 1^ inch long, very similar to those of 
A. portulacoides. Fruit perianth ^ to I, inch long, supported on a 
pedicel or attenuated base -J- to ^ inch long ; the j)c;dicels in the same 
glomerulc unequal in length, and falling otF attached to the calyx. 
Seed about the size of that of mignonette, very similar to that of 
A. portulacoides, and, like it, sej)arated witli difficulty from the calyx. 
Plant clothed with persistent scales, as in A. portulacoides. 

Stalked-fruited Sea Orache. 

Frencli, Arroche imlonmUe. German, Siiclfruchtigc Keihnclde. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

CHENOPODIUM MULTIPIDUM. Linn. 

Gloucester, Dr. St. Brody — see report of London Botanical Ex- 
change Club for 1866. 

CHENOPODIUM AMBROSIODES. Lim. 

Gloucester, Dr. St. Brody — see report of London Botanical Ex- 
change Club for 1866. 

CHENOPODIUM BOTBTS. Linn, 

“ At Bray, Berkshire, Mr. A. Hutton,” Report of Thirsk Botanical 
Exchange Club for 1861. 

CHENOPODIUM OPULIPOLIUM. Schrad^ 

Has occurred occasionally, but is not persistent. I found it on mud 
dredged from the Thames laid on Battersea Fields in 1853, and Dr. 
Trimen and Mr. Dyer met with it by the Paddington Canal in 1867. 

CHENOPODIUM SEBOTINUM. Linn, 

Dr. St. Brody finds what is probably this obscure species at 
Gloucester Docks, along with other introduced plants. 

BLITUM VIBGATUM. Linn, 

About Fisherrow, near Edinburgh, I found this plant for a year or 
two, but it had disappeared in 1853. 
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ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS. Linn. 

Found occasionally on waste ground, but only as an escape from 
cultivation. 1 have seen this on railway banks and newly-disturbed 
ground about Leatherhead, Surrey. 

ATRIPLEX NITENS. neh. 

Has occurred in the Isle of Wight, chiefly on the shore between 
Rydc and Ilinstcad, and m other places, but does not appear to become 
permanently established. 


ORDER EXIT.— POLY GO N ACE .ffl. 

Annual or perennial herbs, or more rarely erect or climbing shrubs, 
with the leaves alternate, very nirely opposite, simple, usually stalked, 
•almost always with the stipules forming a sheath {ochrea) enclosing 
the stem, which, however, is sometimes reduced merely to a ring. 
Flowers perfect, or more rarely unisexual, and then usually dim- 
eious, regular, commonly in axillary 

racemes, or panicles. Perianth single or 6 

coloured like a coroUa, with 3 or 6 segments in one ^ 

in two whorls ; the segments free, or more or less cohering at the base, 
sometimes united into a tube; when free, the inner ones “^r^ 
ing in size after flowering; estivation imbricated. Stamens defi , 
usually from 5 to 8, perigynous, or more rarely 
seated on a glandular disk. Ovary solitary, or adhering at the 
base to the tube of the perianth or to the angles of the 

and 1-ovuled; ovule orthotropous ; styles 3, more y sti^mias 
or combined at the base, sometimes very short, so that the sti m 
are nearly or quite sessile. Fruit a small mdehiscent 3.8ided 
when thei are 3 stigmas, or lenticular when f 
4-sided in the few cases in which they are 4. ee 7 ’ uyved* 
membranous testa and a basal hUum; embryo straight or curved, 

albumen usually abundant, ferinaceous, rarely fles y. 

GENUS /.-R U M E X. Linn. 

Flowers perfect, more rarely monoecious or dimcious 
Perianth herbaceous, of f. segments in 2 rows, the 3 u^ ( P ) 
slightly cohering at the base, and not accrescent, the 3 mnei ypetals) 
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becoming much larger and frequently scarious and coloured in fruit, 1 
or all of thorn often furnished with a corky tubercle. Stamens 6, in 
pairs opposite the exterior leaves of the perianth; anthers innate, 
lirmly fixed to the filaments. Styles 3, filiform; stigmas multified. 
Fruit a trigonous achene, usually completely enveloped in the enlarged 
inner perianth leaves. Seed trigonous; albumen copious, mealy; 
cmbr}’’o situated at one side of the albumen. 

Annual or perennial herbs, rarely undershrubs, with alternate leaves 
with ochi'eate sti[)ules. Flowers in alternate fascicles resembling 
whorls, and arranged in racemes, which are gcner’ally combined into 
panicles. Fruit pedicels recur ved-reflexed, articulated between the 
base- and apex. 

The name of tLis geims of plants is derived from a Roman name for a sort of spcjar, 
tlic shape of which the leaves of the species are said to resemble. 

Section I. — LAPATHUM. Toxirnef. 

Styles free. Leaves attenuated or rounded or cordate at the base, 
never sagittate or hastate. Flowers all perfect or polygono-monoecious. 

SPECIES I.-RUM EX CON GLO HERAT U S. Murray, 

Plate MCCX. 

R. acutus, Llnii, Herb.! Svi. Engl. Bot. No. 724 (non Limi, Sp. PI. p. 478). 

Leaves thin, the radical ones oblong-lanceolate, rounded or sub- 
cordate at the base, subacute, entire or repand or faintly crenulate, 
and slightly undulated at the margins ; lower and middle stem leaves 
similar, but smaller ; those at the base of the whoids ovate or lanceolate 
or strapsliaped-lanceolatc. Branches of the panicle ascending, leafless 
only at the very apex. Pedicels not much longer than the fruit petals, 
articulated below the middle, spreading half-way round the stem. 
Flowers perfect. Enlarged petals in fruit oblong or lanceolate-oblong 
or subpanduriform, rounded at the base, subobtuse, entire or faintly 
denticulate at the base, faintly reticulated, each with a large oval- 
oblong tubercle. 

By the sides of ditches and ponds, and in wet meadows, by roadsides 
and in waste places. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock slender. Stem 18 inches to 4 feet high, slender, furrowed. 
Radical leaves 3 to 8 inches long, exclusive of the petiole, which is 
shorter than the damina ; stem leaves smaller, and broader in pro- 
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portion. Panicle lax ; the fascicles distant, many-flowered, all of them, 
except those at the apex of the stem and branches, with a stalked leaf 
or leaflike bract at the base. Longest pedicels scarcely twice as long 
as the fruit petals, and often scarcely exceeding them in length; all of 
them bent downwards from the articulation. Fruit ])etals about | inch 
long, slightly dilated at the base, and with a long nearly j)arallel-sid(',d 
point beyond the tubercle, indistinctly I’cticulated, olive or more or 
less tinged with dull red; tubercles very prominent, about half the 
length of the fruit petal, scarcely twice as long as broad, red or yellowish. 
Nut dark brown, shining, ovate, ti-igonous, acuminated, the faces all 
nearly flat. Plant dull and rather pale green, the stem and veins 
of the leaves often tinged with red in autumn, when it is sometimes 
mistaken for li. sanguineus. 

Sharp Dock. 

French, Patwnen agglomcroo. Gemaan, Ockuiiulter Ampfer, 

SPECIES IL—RUMEX SANGUINEUS. Koch, 

Plate MCCXI. 

R. nemorosus, Meyer;** Fries, Summ. Vog. Scand. p. r)2. Greii. & Godr. FI. do Fr. 

VoL III. p. 87.‘ 

R. Ncmolapathum, Wallr. Scliod, Crit. p. 158. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones oblong-lanceolate or oblong, often 
subpandurifonn, rounded or subcordate at the base, subacute, entire 
or repand or lixintly crenate, scarcely undulated at the margins ; 
lower and middle leaves similar, but smaller, sctircely at all pan- 
durifprm, and ■with shorter stalks; those at the Ixase of the whorls 
laxiceolate. Branches of the panicle ascending, leafless, or with leaves 
only at one or two of the basal whorls. Pedicels not much longer than 
the fruit petals, articulated immediately above the base, spreading 
half-way round the stem. Flowers perfect. Ihdarged petals in fruit 
narrowly-oblong or oblanceolate-oblong, rounded at the base, sub- 
obtuse, entire, indistinctly reticulated, each of the two inner ones with 
a strong midrib, but no tubercle, or only a minute one, the outer petal 
with a large globular-ovoid tubercle. 

Var. a, viridis. Koch. 

Platk TWCCXI. ■ 

11. viridis, Sibtliorp, FI. Oxon. p. 108. 

nemorosus, SchniA, iti IFiZ/d. Enum. ITart. Berol. p. 307. 

R. Nemolapathuni, D.G. FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 73. 

Stem and vems of the leaves greenish, or the stem and midrib tinged 
with red in autumn. 


VOL. viri. 


G 
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Var. 0, genuinm. Koch. 

R. sanguinens, Linn. Sp. PI. p. 476. 

Stem and veins of the leaves blood-red, from their first appearance. 

In woods and by roadsides, and in hedgebanks. Var. a rather 
frequent, and generally distributed in England. Rather rare in 
Scotland, and not extending to the extreme north. Frequent, and 
generally distributed in Ireland. Var. 0 rare, occasionally met with 
throughout the country, but doubtless often the outcast of gardens. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Extremely like R. conglomeratus, but the leaves slightly narrowed 
in the middle of each side, though not so much as in R. pulcher. The 
panicle is rather more lax, and almost all the whorls on the branches 
and at the apex of the stem have no leaves at the base, though there 
is one at the base of each branch, and frequently at the base of the 
lowest whorls. Pedicels jointed immediately above the base, not 
considerably above it, as in the last species. Enlarged petals inch 
long, narrower at the base tlian those of R. conglomeratus, with the 
tubercle much moi’o globular, not half the length of the petal, those 
on two of the petals not half the size of the other or absent. 11 n- 
opened anthers pale yellow, nearly white in the })receding s])eeies. 
Nut similar. Whole plant more or less tinged with red in autumn, 
but in var. 0 the leaves have bright blood-red veins. The var. 0 
appears to come up unaltered from seed, but the difference is too 
slight to constitute a subspecies. 

Bloody-veined Dock. 

French, Patieih < des hm'.s. Gorman, TTwin-AmpfcT. 


SPECIES III.-RU ME X MABITIMUS, Lirm. 

Plate MCCXII. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1948. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones strapshaped-oblong or strapshaped- 
oblanceolate, abruptly wedgeshaped at the base, subacute, entire or 
repand ; lower stem leaves similar, but attenuated towards each end, 
more acute; leaves at the base of the whorls mostly strapsha})ed. 
Branches of the panicle ascending-erect (or none), leafy to the apex. 
Pedicels* twice as long as the fruit petals, articulated close to the 
base, spreading all round the stem. Flowers perfect. Enlarged petals 


* The pedicels in the false whorls .are micfjiml in leiiplh, hnt the size given in the 
(h serription is that of the longest. 
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in fruit rhombic-triangular, wedgesliaped at the base, acute, with two 
setaceous teeth on each side about the middle, reticulated, each of them 
with a long oblong-cylindrical tubercle ; teeth bristle-like, as long as 
or longer than the length of the petal. Sepals much shorter than 
the tubercle. Nut attenuated at each end, broadest in the middle. 

In wet places. Rare, but widely distributed in England, except in 
the extreme north. Not certainly known to occur in Scotland, 
though it has been reported from several stations. In Ireland, it is 
found only in Curragha bog near Garristown, co. Dublin. 

England, Ireland. Biennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem rooting at the lower nodes, erect, 6 inches to 2 feet high, 
simple when small, branched wth incurved branches when large. 
Radical leaves in a rosette, abruptly attenuated into short petioles, 
the lamina commonly unequal at the base, 2 to 9 inches long, rather 
broader towards the apex, slightly undulated; lower stem leaves 
similar to the radical ones, but attenuated towards tlie apex as well as 
to the base, so as to be widest in the middle ; leaves at the base of the 
whorls nearly sessile, ellij)tical-strapshaped, spreading, all much longer 
than the whorls. Fruit whorls many -flowered, globular, apju'oximate, 
often confluent, but by no means always so, especially when the main 
stem is injured, for then it sends out secondary shoots, which have the 
whorls quite distinct. Fi’uit petals bright yellow, fo I- inch long, 
the spines to inch long ; tubercle more than half as long as the 
petal, pale yellow. Nut inch long, shining, trigonous, "with the 
faces elliptical, equally attenuated at each end, fawn colour. Plant 
yellowish-green, glabrous. 

Golden Dock, 

French, PatlvAice maritime. German, Goldgelhcr Amj^fer, 

SPEC! FS IV,— R U M E X P A L U S T R I S. Sw.. 

Plate MCCXIII. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1700. 

R. palustris and R. Steuii (Beclc.), Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. cd. ii. p. /04. 

R. limosus, Tliiul. FI. Par. p. 182. 

R. maritimus, Hoffin. Deutsclil. FI. ed. ii. p. 172. Curt. FI. Lond. Vol, I. tab. 08. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones strapshaped-oblong or strapshaped- 
oblanceolate, abruptly wedgeshaped or subeordate at the base, subacute ; 
lower stem leaves similar but more attenuated towards the apex ; leaves 
at the base of the whorls strapshaped or elliptical-strapshaped. Branches 
of the panicle spreading-ascending, leafy to the apex. Pedicels nearly 
twice as long as the fruit petals, articulated close to the base, spreading 
all round the stems. Flowers perfect. Enlarged petals in fruit triangulai, 

G 2 
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subtruncate at the base, acute, with 2 or 3 setaceous teeth on each 
side about the middle, reticulated, each with an oblong-ovoid tubercle; 
teeth bristle-like, shorter than the length of the petal. Sepals as long 
as the tubercle. Nut broadest towards the base. 

In wet places. Rare, but widely distributed throughout England. 
Not known certainly to occur in Scotland, though said to have been 
found near Dunbar. In Ireland it is not known to occur. 

England. Biennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Veiy like R. maritimus, with which Mr. Bentham joins it, but it is a 
larger plant, with the stems often 2 or 3 feet high, often more or less 
decumbent, and always branched, with the branches curving inwards. 
Leaves not distinguishable from those of R. maritimus; for though 
usually larger and more abrupt at the base, the same series of forms 
occurs in each. The wdiorls have usually fewer flowers, and are more 
distant than in R. maritimus, but sometimes they are confluent as in 
that species. The fruit petals are inch long, yellowish-olive, broader 
at the base, and so more tri.angular; the tubercles yellowish-white, 
sometimes more or less tinged with red, about half the length of the 
sepal, much larger and broader in proportion than in R. maritimus ; the 
teeth are broader at the base and much shorter, and the sepals are 
much longer. The nut is rather more than ^ inch long, darker in 
colour, broadest near the base, and acuminated at the apex, so that 
its faces are ovate. 

R. limosus, Thuillicr, is commonly referred to R. palustris, but it is 
]) 0 ssiblc that it is made up of forms of R. maritimus with distant 
whorls, as well as of states of R. palustris. The form of the base of 
the leaves is too variable to found even a variety upon. 

The plate in Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1932, is drawn partly from R. 
pratensis, but the dissections belong to the true R. palustris. 

Yellow Marsh Dock. 

SPECIES V.-RUM EX FULCHER. Ltm. 

Plate MCCXIV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ, Exsicc. No. 3196. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones broadly oblong or ovate-oblong, panduri- 
foim, subcordate or cordate at the base, obtuse, crenate and slightly un- 
dulated at the edges ; lower stem leaves similar, but narrower and on 
shorter stalks; leaves at the base of the whorls lanceolate or elliptical; 
the upper ones strapshaped and subsessilc. Branches of the panicle 
divaricate, leafy nearly to the apex. Pedicels shorter than the fruit 
petals, articulated below the middle, spreading half-way round the 
stem. Flowers perfect. Enlarged petals in fruit oblong-ti’iangular. 
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truncate at the base, subobtuse, cut into numerous rather short sub- 
ulate spines in the basal half, very strongly alveolate-reticulate, each 
of them with a prominent lanceolate-cylindrical tubercle ; that on the 
uppermost petal lai’ger than that on the two others; tubercles fre- 
quently squamose-muricate. 

By roadsides and in waste places, particularly in chalky and sandy 
districts. Rather common, and generally distributed in the south of 
England, extending north to Lincoln, Notts, Staiford, and Pembroke ; 
also on the ballast hills at the mouth of the Tyne, but probably not 
native there. It has been reported from Lanarkshire in Scotland, but 
doubtless erroneously. Very rare and doubtfully native in Ireland, 
where it is confined to the vicinity of Dublin. 

England, Ireland ? Biennial or Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock slender, producing the first j^ear a rosette of spreading 
leaves; with the lamina 2 to 0 inches long, exceeding the petiole, 
deca 3 dng in the second year shortly after the plant flowers. These 
leaves are remarkable for being contracted above the base, so as to 
be fiddleshaped. The second year 1 or more flowering stems are sent 
up. Stem at first erect, afterwards arching and flexuous, 6 inches to 
2 feet long; the branches slender, wiry, divaricate, often forming 
nearly a right angle with the main stem, and frequently curved down- 
wards at the apex. Leaves becoming smaller the higher they are 
placed on the stem. Whorls remote, most of them leafy, few-flowered, 
arranged in a lax straggling panicle. Pedicels short, thick, abruptly 
recurved, much less liable to disarticulate when the fruit is mature 
than those of the four preceding species. Fruit petals pale olive, 

inch long, with the veins extremely prominent, especially towards 
the base; the lower half or two-thirds with 4 to 8 stout marginal 
spines of unequal size, the longest scarcely attaining a length equal to 
the width of the petal ; tubercles pale or reddish, slender, but very 
prominent, gradually attenuated into the midrib ; the largest tubercle 
more than half the length of the petals ; that on the 2 lower (which, 
from the curving of the pedicels, are also the inner) petals, smaller and 
shorter. Nut inch long, ovate, triquetrous, brown, nearly smooth, 
slightly shining. Plant dull green, glabrous, or with only a few hairs 
in British specimens, though in the south of Europe it is frequently 
densely clothed with cartilaginous hairs when it is the R. divaricatus 
of Linnseus. 


Fiddle Dock. 

French, Patience violon. 
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SPECIES VI-RUMEX O B T US IP O LI U S. Lkm** Auct. Plup. 

Plate MCCXV. 

R. Friesii, Gren, & €h\ FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 36. 

R. divaricatus, Fries^ Mant. iii. d. 25, and Summ. Veg. Scand. pp. 51 and 202 
(non Linn,), 

Leaves thin, the radical ones very broadly oblong or ovate-oblong, 
not pandurifonn, cordate at the base, subacute or subobtuse, crcnate- 
repand and slightly undulated at the margins; lower stem leaves 
similar, but narrower, and on shorter stalks; leaves at the base of 
the whorls elliptical or lanceolate-elliptical, stalked. Branches of the 
panicle ascending or erect-ascending, leafless, except at the very base. 
Pedicels once and a half or twice as long as the fruit petals, articulated 
a little below the middle, spreading nearly all round the stem. Flowers 
jierfect. Enlarged petals in fruit triangular, truncate at the base, obtuse, 
cut into several rather long triangular setaceous-pointed teeth in the 
basal half, strongly reticulate; the two lower ones rather smaller than 
the upper one, with a slender linear-lanceolate tubercle; the upper 
petal with a large short ovate-ovoid tubercle; tubercles not muricated. 

By roadsides and on waste ground, cultivated fields and pastures. 
Very common, and universally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock thick, blackish, the apex clothed with filaments formed of 
the decayed petioles of previous years. Radical leaves sometimes very 
large ; the lamina sometimes 6 inches to 1 foot long, the breadth half 
to one-third of the length. Flowering stem 18 inches to 3 feet high 
or more, branched ; the branches making but a small angle with the 
stem, so that the panicle is long, naiTow, and compact ; whorls generally 
approximate, many-flowered, most of them leafless. Pedicels slender, 
recurved fi’om below the articulation, not above it, as in R. pulcher. 
Fruit petals ^ to inch long, olive, generally tinged with red, each 
margin with 3 (rarely 2 or 4) long spreading teeth, the longest of which 
is about as long as the width of the petal; apex of the petal entire, and 
less strongly veined than the base ; tubercles generally red ; those on the 
two lower jietals slender, and frequently little more than a thickening 
of the midrib towards the base. Nut about ^ inch long, very broadly 
ovate, triquetrous, light yellowish-brown, smooth, slightly shining. 
Plant deep green, the stem and veins often tinged with I’ed, the whole 
])lant frequently becoming bright red in autumn. Stem often with 
lines of short hairs ; underside of the leaf veins papillose. 

1 have retained the name “ obtusifblius ” for this species, as it is the 
one generally ai^plied to it, and doubtless Linnajus included it under 
that name, though Fries is probably correct in considering that he more 
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especially intended the Rumex sylvestris of Wallroth (Sched, Crit. 
p. 161). It ought to be looked for in Scotland, and may be readily 
known by its more abruptly acuminate, smaller, and shorter fruit 
petals, shortly toothed towards the base, and with a less strongly 
marked network of veins. I am unacquainted with the plant, but 
Koch says it passes into R. obtusifolius by numerous intermediate 
forms, so that at the utmost it appears to be only a subspecies. 

Broad-leaved Dock. 

French, Patience afeuilles obtuses. German, Stumpfhlattriger Ampfer. 

SPECIES VII.-RUM EX PRATENSIS. Mert. and Koch. 

Plate MCCXVi. 

R. acutns, Frioe, Summ. Vcg. Soand. pp. 52 and 202. Oren. & Qodr. FI. de Pr. Vol. lU. 
p. 38 (non TAnn. Herb.!). 

R. crist.aios, Wallr. Sclicd. Crit. p. 1G3 (non P.O.). 

Loaves thin, the radical ones broadly-obloiig or lanceolate-oblong, 
not panduriform, subcordate or rounded at the base, subacute, crenate- 
repand and slightly undulated at the margins ; lower stem leaves 
similar, but narrower, on shorter stalks, not cordate at the base, and 
more acute ; leaves at the base of the whorls strapshaped-elliptical, 
shortly-stalked. Branches of the panicle ascending-erect, leafless 
except at the very base. Pedicels about twice as long as the fruit 
petals, articulated considerably below the middle, sjwe.ading nearly all 
round the stem. Enlarged petiils in fruit roundish-deltoid, subcordate 
at the base, obtuse, cut into several short deltoid-triangular-acuminate 
teeth in the basal two-thirds, strongly reticulate ; one of the lower ones 
considerably smaller than the upper one, and each of them with a very 
slender linear-lanceolate tubercle, sometimes reduced to a thickened 
midrib, or with a more pi’ominent lanceolate one, rarely with an ovoid 
tubercle; the upper petal with a largo short ovate-ovoid tubercle; 
tubercles not muricated. 

By roadsides and in waste ground, cultivated fields and pastures. 
Rather rare, but probably distributed over the greater part of England ; 
for though it has been recorded from only about half the counties, it 
is very liable to be passed over as R. obtusifolius or R. crispus. Rare in 
Scotland, whci*e 1 have gathered it only near Musselburgh and Aber- 
deen. Rare in Ireland, where it has occurred near Killamey and 
Belfast, and in co. Mayo. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

R. pratensis diflfers from R. obtusifolius in the leaves being narrower, 
less cordate at the base, and more acute ; the stem leaves especially are 
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much narrower, and vei’y decidedly acute ; the pedicels are longer, and 
the racemes which form the panicle more erect. The enlarged petals 
are -jr to inch long, and nearly as broad, more or less cordate at the 
base, abruptly acuminated into a short deltoid point ; the basal part cut 
into 5 or 8 unequal teeth, the longest of wliich is not above ^ the breadth 
of the petal ; the two lower enlarged petals purplish red, more rarely olive 
tinged with red, frequently with scarcely any tubercle, and the upper 
one with a very prominent tubercle about half the length of the petal. 
Nut generally abortive, which favours the idea of its hybrid origin ; 
when perfect yV inch long, very broadly ovate-triquetrous, light brown, 
smooth, shining. Professor Babington says he has found the nuts 
abundant and elliptic, while I have never been able to find more than 
3 or 4 on a plant, and all I have seen were much broadest towards the 
base, so that the faces are ovate-acuminate, not elliptic. Plant light 
green, often tinged with dull purplish red, glabrous. 

This plant is so nearly half-way between R. obtusifolious and 
R. crispus that I am much inclined to regard it as a hybrid between 
the two, as suggested by Koch himself. Indeed, the chief point to be 
urged against this vieiv is its great abundance. 

Meadow Dock. 

German, Wi'Csm Amj)fcr. 

SPECIES vm—RUMEX CONSFERSUS. Ilartm. 

Plate MCCXYII. 

R. confertus, ^^Willd, Enuni. Hort. Berol. p. 397” (Fries). 

Leaves thin, the radical ones broadly oblong, not panduriform, cor- 
date or abrupt at the base, obtuse, repand and considerably undulated 
at the margins ; “ petioles flat on the upper side, laterally compressed 
above” (Fries); lower stem leaves similar, but narroAver, subobtuse, 
and on shorter stalks; leaves at the base of the whorls elliptical, 
shortly stalked. Branches of panicle ascending, leafless except at the 
very base. Pedicels about twice as long as the fruit petals, articulated 
a little below the middle, spreading nearly all round the stem. Flowers 
perfect. Enlarged petals in fruit roundish-deltoid, subcordate at the 
base, obtuse, cut into numerous very short irregular deltoid teeth 
from the base nearly to the apex, strongly reticulated ; one of the two 
lower ones considerably smaller than the upper one, and both with 
veiy slender linear-lanceolate tubercles, which is sometimes reduced 
to a thickened midrib ; the upper petal with a large short ovoid 
tubercle ; tubercles not muricated. 

Found by Professor Walker Arnott in Kinrosshire, particularly in 
the parish of Orwell. 
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Scotland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

This plant differs from R. pratensis in the lower leaves being more 
decidedly cordate, the fruit petals larger, ^ to f inch long, denticulated 
nearly and sometimes quite to the point ; the teeth are shorter than in 
R. pratensis. Nut larger (-|- inch long), darker coloured and more acu- 
minated towards the apex. The stem generally has a few hairs on the 
striae, as in R. obtusifolius, from which it is distinguished by its much 
larger broader and more cordate fruit petals, destitute of distinct 
spines, and without a long entire point. 

This, as suggested by l)r. Walker Arnott, is probably a hybrid be- 
tween R. obtusifolius and R. domesticus; but, after careful observation, 
neither Mr. Hewett Watson nor myself can see any difference between 
Dr. Walker Arnott’s specimens and a Swedish example of R. conspersus 
sent to Mr. Watson by Mr. Carl Hai-tman. Judging from Fries’ 
description, however, the plant aj)pears to come nearer R. cordifolius 
of Homemann ; but as Hartman must be acknowledged to be a better 
judge of his father’s species than Fries, I have retained the name of 
“ conspersus.” 

It is greatly to be wished that this plant could be more carefully 
examined in a recent state, and that both it and R. pratensis could be 
raised from seed, if possible, when perhaps the question might be 
settled whether they be hybrids or distinct species. 

EarttnarCs Doclc. 

SPECIES TX.~R TIMEX CEISPUS. 

Plate MCCXVIII. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones oblong-elliptical or elliptical, abrupt or 
gradually attenuated at the base, subacute, repand and sti’ongly ci’isped 
at the margins; petioles semicylindi'ical, flat above, with a prominent 
margin on each side decurrent from the base of the lamina ; lower stem 
leaves similar to the radical ones, but narrower, more acute, and on 
shorter stalks ; leaves at the base of the whorls strapshaped, subsessile. 
Branches of the panicle erect, leafless except at the base. Pedicels 
about twice as long as the fruit petals, articulated a little above the 
base, spreading nearly all round the stem. Flowers perfect. Enlarged 
petals in fruit roundish-deltoid, subcordate at the base, subobtuse, 
entire or faintly denticulate, rather strongly reticulated ; one of the 
two lower ones considerably smaller than the upper one, and each of 
these with a very slender indistinct linear tubercle, often reduced to 
merely a thickened midrib, or more rarely with a lanceolate-ovoid 
tubercle, the upper petal always Avith a large rather short ovate-ovoid 
tubercle ; tubercles not muricated. 

von. VIII. “ 
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By roaasides, in waste places, cultivated ground, pastures, &c. Very 
common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock thick. Stem erect, 18 inches to 4 feet high, branched. 
Radical leaves 5 to 9 inches long, much more crisped at the margins 
than in any of the preceding species. Whorls with rather numerous 
flowers, generally approximate. Pedicels slender, articulated nearer 
to the base than to the middle, bent downwards at the articulation, or 
a little above it. Emit petals ^ to ^ inch long, olive, frequently 
tinged with a dull brownish red, generally quite entire, but sometimes 
subdenticulate in the lower half, but much less deeply so than in R. 
])r.‘itensis and R. conspersus; tubercle on the uppermost petal about 
half as long as the petal ; those of the two other petals generally rudi- 
mentary, but sometimes nearly as large and prominent as that on the 
ujiper petals. Nut with roundish-ovate faces, much acuminated, inch 
long, brown, smooth, shining. Plant dull green, the stem and leaves 
frequently tinned with purplish-brown, especially in autumn. Plant 
glabrous, or with a few hairs on the stem ; lateral veins of the leaves 
slightly papillose beneath. 

The specimens Avhich I have seen of the form with all the petals 
bcai’ing tubercles, have the fruit petals smaller and rather narrower 
in proportion than that which has a distinct tubercle on the upper 
petal only. 

Curled Dock. 

French, "Patience crepne. German, Kranser-Ampfer. 

The origin of the common name of this plant and its allies is very obscure, and 
even Dr. Prior does not appear to have ascertained it satisfactorily. lie says, “ It is 
not at all obvious how the words, dilla, paradella, padolla, and dona came to be 
applied to the broad-leaved plants called dock in later times, viz. the water-lilies, 
mallows, burdoclvS, and sorrels. Possibly from their external application as soothing 
remedies to tender surfaces, these last were comprised under the same category as 
the dills or carminative plants used to lull pain. Old herbals and vocabularies give 
no support to the view of some etymologists, that dock means ‘ stump.’ It was not 
confined to stumpy plants, and there is no such word as dock, with the meaning of 
* stump,’ in the ancient Saxon language.” The Curled Dock is applicable to all the 
purposes for which the other species are used. The li-esh roots, bruised and made 
into an ointment, are said to cure the itch. The seeds have been given with advan- 
tage in dysentery. 

SPECIES X.-BUM EX DOMESTICUB. Hartm, 

Plate MCCXIX. 

R. aqnatlcuS) HooJeer in E,B.8, No. 2698. Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 283. Hook, 

& Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 374. Benth, in Handbk. Brit. Bot. ed, ii. p. 394 
(non Linn. Herb. I nec Smith), 

R. longifolius, “B.C.” Meisner, in D,G, Prod. Vol. XIV. p. 44. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones oblong-elliptical or lanceolate-oblong. 
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abrupt or gradually attenuated at the base, subacute, repand, and 
rather strongly crisped at the margins; petioles semicylindrical, flat 
above, with a prominent margin on each side decuiTent from the base of 
the lamina ; lower stem leaves similar to the radical ones, but narrower, 
on shorter stalks, and more acute ; leaves at the base of the whorls 
strapshaped-elliptical, subsessile. Branches of the panicle erect, leafless, 
except at the base. Pedicels slender, not much longer than the fruit 
petals, articulated a little below the middle, spreading nearly all round 
the stem. Flowers perfect. Enlarged petals in fruit deltoid-orbicular, 
deeply cordate at the base, obtuse, entire or faintly denticulate, rather 
faintly reticulated ; one of the two lower ones considerably smaller 
than the upper one, and all three with the midrib merely slightly 
thickened, not raised into a distinct tubercle. 

In wet meadoAVS and by the side of streams and ditches, also by 
roadsides and in cultivated fields. Rather common, and generally 
distributed throughout Scotland and the north of England, but not 
known to occur south of Yorkshire. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

R. domesticus is probably often confounded with R. crispus, but 
the radical leaves are much larger, 6 to 15 inches long, and much 
broader in proportion, and also not so much crisped. The branches 
of the panicle are usually more densely floAvered. The pedicels are 
shorter in proportion to the fruit petals, and articulated nearer to the 
middle. The fruit petals are much larger, to inch long, rounder, 
more cordate, of a more membranous texture, and Avithout any evident 
tubercle, although the midrib is sometimes raised at the base so as to 
foiTO the rudiment of one. The nut is naiTOwer, the faces being 
ovate instead of roundish-ovate, and it is a little larger than that of 
R. crispus. The plant is hardly ever tinged Avith red, the fruit petals 
remain of a pale olive, and when fully ripe become tinged with pale 
dull broAvn. 

The panicle is more compact and fusiform in R. domesticus than 
in any of the British Rumices except R. alpinus. 

Grainless Curled Dock. 

French, Patience dmnestique. German, Saua-Arnffer. 

SPECIES XI.— BU ME X H YDROL APAT HUM. Buds. 

Fiate MCCXX. 

R. aqtiaticiis, Swi. Engl. Bot. No. 2104 (non Linn.). 

Leaves subcoriaceous, the radical ones elliptical or eUiptical-oblanceo- 
late, gradually attenuated at the base, and insensibly decurrent into flat 
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petioles, acute, very finely repand-crenulate and flat at the margins ; 
lower and middle stem leaves similar but smaller, less gradually 
attenuated, and with shorter petioles; leaves at the base of the whorls 
strapshaped-elliptical or strapshaped. Branches of the panicle ascend- 
ing-erect, nearly leafless. Pedicels longer than the fruit petals, articu- 
lated below the middle, spreading half-way round the stem. Flowers 
perfect. Enlarged petals ovate-triangular, acuminated, wedgeshaped- 
truncate at the base, acute, entire or faintly denticulate, rather strongly 
reticulate, each of them with a lanceolate-oblong tubercle. 

In ditches and by the sides of streams and ponds. Frequent and 
generally distributed in England, though rather local. Rare in Scot- 
land, whei’e it certainly occurs in the island of Islay; it has been 
I’eportcd from numerous other stations in Scotland, but these require 
to be confirmed by competent authority. Rather local, but generally 
distributed in Ireland. 

Englajid, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock thick, black. Stem erect, furrowed, 3 to 6 feet high, 
branched in the upper part. Radical leaves, including the petiole, 
1 to 3 feet long, erect, gradually attenuated towards the base and 
apex. Petioles flat on the upper face and not winged at the margins, 
convex and furrowed beneath. Ochreae at length tearing into slender 
lacineas. Panicle very large, pyramidal-fusiform, rather dense. Whorls 
separated from each other by a distance about equal to the length of 
the pedicels, the upper ones on the stem and on each branch leafless. 
Pedicels unequal in length, the longest twice as long as the fruit petals. 
Fruit petals | to | inch long, reddish or olive-fa^vn colour ; the two outer 
ones somewhat channeled and concave, the inner one nearly flat ; all of 
them with a red or yellowish white tubercle nearly half as long as the 
enlarged petal, the one on the flat petal generally smaller than those 
on the two channeled ones ; the veins prominent and forming a raised 
network on all of them. Nut -J- inch long, fawn colour, shining, 
acuminated at each end, triquetrous, two of the faces channeled, the 
third one nearly flat. Leaves dull green, not shining. Plant glabrous. 

Great Water Dock. 

French, Patience a longiies feuilles, German, Flnss-Ampfer* 

This tall species of dock is very common on river banks, and has some reputation 
as an antiscorbutic. Its root is strongly astringent, and it makes, when powdered, a 
good dentifrice. It is said to be the Herha Britwmica of Pliny, though certainly not 
confined to the British Islands. 
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SPECIES XII.-R UMEX ALPINUS. Lin/n. 

Plate MCCXXI. 

Leaves thin, the radical ones roundish or roundish-ovate, deeply 
cordate, obtuse, repand and nearly fiat at the margins ; lower and middle 
stem leavcis similar to the radical ones, but smaller, more ovate, and on 
shorter stalks ; those at the base of the whorls not cordate ; the upper- 
most ones lanceolate, shortly stalked. Branches of the panicle erect, 
leafiess, except at the very base. Pedicels nearly twice as long as the 
fruit petals, articulated a little below the middle, spreading nearly all 
round the stem. Flowers monoecious. Fruit petals ovate, wedgeshaped- 
truncate at the base, obtuse, entire or faintly denticulate, rather feintly 
reticulated ; all nearly equal and without any tubercle, the midrib, even 
at the base, being scarcely more prominent than the other veins. 

In pastures, and by the sides of streams and roads in hilly districts. 
Rare, and doubtless the remains of ancient cultivation. Near One Ash 
Orange, Derbyshire, in Dumfriesshire, Dumbartonshire, Perthshire, 
Clackmannanshire, and Fifeshire. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock very thick. Radical leaves 6 to 15 inches long, and 
nearly as broad, somewhat like those of rhubarb. Panicle very dense, 
fusiform, and bearing much resemblance to that of R. domesticus. 
Fruit petals ^ to 4- inch long, pale olive, membranous. Nut ^ inch 
long, broadly lanceolate-triquetrous, yellowish-grey, smooth, and 
shining. Plant light green ; the stems and petioles generally tinged 
with red. 

Moiik^s Bhubarb. 

French, Patieim des Alpes. German, Gebirgs-Ampfer. 

This species of dock seems to have had an ancient reputation as a medicine, and is 
also, according to Gerard, “ an excellent wholesome potherb.” He gives a prescription, 
consisting of the roots of Monk’s rhubarb, red madder, senna, anise, and liquorice, 
with strong ale, which he extols as a remedy for most bodily ailments. Several 
species have been used medicinally but this was a favourite plant in the gardens ol 
monasteries, and its root has in some degree the properties of Turkey rhubarb. It is 
mentioned by Tusser in 1573 as being then cultivated in England, and was said to be 
an invaluable remedy for the ague. Culpepper says, ** All docks being boyled with 
meat, make it boyl the sooner ; besides, they procure good blood. Yet such is the 
nicety of our times, forsooth, that women will not put it in the pot, because it makes 
the pottage black; Pride and Ignorance (a couple of monsters in the creation) 
preferring nicety before health.” 
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Section II. — ACETOSA. Toumef. 

Styles adnate to the angles of the ovary. Leaves commonly sagittate 
or hastate, acid. Flowers generally polygamous or moncecious, or 
dioecious. 


SPECIES XIII.-B U M E X S CUT AT U S. Linn. 

Plate MCCXXH. 

Leaves very succulent, roundish deltoid, subpanduriform, hastate 
or hastate-sagittate, with the basal lobes divaricate, subobtuse ; lower 
stem leaves similar; the upper ones narrower and more triangular 
and frequently acute ; all stalked. Ochre® entire, dim, pure white. 
Branches of the panicle few, ascending, leafless. Pedicels rather shorter 
than the fruit petals, articulated a little below the middle, spreading 
half-way round the stem. Flowers monoecious. Sepals ap])lied to the 
base of the fruit petals. Enlarged petals in fruit scarious and some- 
what coloured, suborbicular, deeply cordate, rounded at the apex, 
entire, extending far beyond the nut, rather faintly reticulated, destitute 
of tubercles, and without greatly thickened midribs. Leaves acid, 
glaucous. 

On old walls and in pastures. Rare, and certainly not native. It 
occui’s in Glamorganshire; at the head of Silverdalein Yorkshire; near 
Keswick, Cumberland. In Scotland it is naturalised at Craigmillar 
Castle, near Edinburgh ; it is also reported from Burntisland in Fife. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock slender, creeping. Stem slender, decumbent at the base, 
then erect, flexuous, sparingly branched, 8 inches to 2 feet high. 
Leaves few, the lowest 1 to 2 inches long, and nearly as broad, some- 
what panduriform, from the basal lobes projecting beyond the general 
outline of the leaf. Stipules large, scarious, pure white. Panicle very 
lax. Whorls few, remote, 3- to 5-flowered. Fruit petals ^ inch in 
diameter, white tinged with pink, semitransparent. Nut ^ inch 
long, oval, triquetrous, pale brown, smooth, shining. Plant intensely 
glaucous and very acid, the leaves fleshy and brittle. 

French Sorrel. 

French, Patience a ecwssons. German, Schildhlditnger Amffer. 

SPECIES XIV.— BUM EX ACETOSA. Linn. 

Plate MCOXXm. 

BiUot, n. Gall, et Germ. Ezsicc. No. 2528. 

Leaves rather succulent, the radical ones oblong or oval-oblong, deeply 
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Sii^ittate, wth the basal lobes subparallel or slightly diverging or even 
converging; lower stein leaves similar, but with shorter stalks; the upper 
ones narrower, sessile, amplexicaul. Ochrem at length laciniate, not 
silveiy, brownish. Branches of the panicle rather few, ascending-erect, 
leafless. Pedicels about as long as the fruit petals, articulated a little 
below the middle, spreading half-way round the stem. Flowers dioecious. 
Sepals reflexed from the fruit pet.al8. Enlarged petals in fruit scarious 
and coloured, suborbicular, truncate-cordate at the base, rounded at 
the apex, entire, extending far beyond the nut, faintly reticulate, with a 
very minute scale-like tubercle at the base, without greatly thickened 
midribs. Ijcaves acid, green above, slightly glaucous beneath. 

In meadows, pastures, open places in woods. Very common, and 
generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring, Summer. 

Rootstock slender, tufted, scarcely creeping. Stem slightly curved 
at the base, then erect, 1 to 3 feet high, simple up to the panicle. 
Radical leaves on long stalks; lamina 1 to 3 inches long; lowest stem 
leaves few, generally with the lamina larger than the radical ones, 2 to 6 
inches long. Female flowers 4 to 8 in a whorl: enlarged petals about 
-1- inch long, generally tinged with crimson, especially round the 
margins; the sci)als lying back along the petiole : nut inch long, 
elliptical, triquetrous, chestnut, smooth, shining. Panicle of male 
flowers denser than that of the female ; sepals and petals herbaceous, 
with scarious white or red margins, not enlarging after flowering. Plant 
dull green ; the leaves paler and somewhat glaucous below, frequently 
tinged with red in autumn. 

The leaves are very variable in shape, but the lateral lobes are never 
divaricate, though sometimes they are separated by an obtuse, instead 
of acute angle. 

Common Sorrel. < 

French, Patience oseille. German, Sauer Ampfer, 

Tills plant is also known by the name of Qreensance, and is so common in all fields 
and waysides, that few people are unfamiliar with its appearance or pleasant acid 
taste. The leaves of the sorrel contain a considerable qnantity of binoxalate of 
potash, which gives them their acid flavour and medicinal and dietetic properties. 
They have been employed from the most distant time as a salad, and on the Continent 
are still cultivated for that purpose. In the markets of Paris sorrel is nearly as 
abundant during the season as peas are in London. In this country the leaves are rarely 
eaten, unless by children and rustics, though in Ireland they are still largely consumed 
by the peasantry with fish and milk. Though the acid principle of the sorrel is in a 
large amount poisonous, the herb does not appear to be at aU unwholesome, unless 
when eaten in very large quantities, as in some few recorded cases, when it has acted 
injuriously on children. In Scandinavia, according to Dr. Clarke, the plant has been 
used in times of scarcity to put in brpqfit. The leaves contaau a little starch and 
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mucilago, and ilie root is rather farinaceous. When dried, the roots, boiled in water, 
yield a fine red colour, which may be used as a dye. The juice of the leaves also will 
curdle milk, as well as rennet, and in some countries is used instead of it for that 
purpose. The salt of sorrel, binoxalate of potash, is much used for bleaching straw 
and removing ink stains from linen, and is often sold in the shops under the 
name of “ essential salt of lemons.** Its poisonous qualities are not commonly known, 
or doubtless it would often be substituted for oxalic acid. Dr. Taylor, in his work on 
Poisons, relates three cases of poisoning with this substance, two of which proved 
fatal. In one of the latter, a lady took by mistake half an ounce of the salts of sorrel, 
instead of cream of tartar. She had scarcely swallowed the draught, when she was 
seized with violent pain and convulsions, and died in eight minutes. The substance 
for which this poisonous salt is most likely to be mistaken is the bitartrate of potash, 
or cream of tartar. Lime water furnishes a ready means of distinguishing these two 
salts. It precipitates both of them white, but the precipitate from the bitartrate of 
potash is redissolved on adding to it a small quantity of a solution of tartaric acid, 
while that from the binoxalate is not redissolved. It may be as well to mention 
another simple means of distinction — the colour of ink is immediately discharged by 
warming it with a few grains of binoxalate, but is unafFected by the bitartrate of potash. 

SPECIES XV,— R UMEX ACETOSELLA. Linn. 

Plate MCCXXIV. 

Billot, n. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc, No. 21B3. 

Leaves rather thin, slightly succulent, the radical ones elliptical 
or oblong-elliptical or strapshaped-hastate, •with the basal lobes long, 
•widely diverging or divaricate, often curving toivards the apex of the 
leaf, rarely absent ; stem leaves similar but smaller and on shorter 
stalks ; the uppermost ones sessile and amplexicaul. Ochreaj laciniate, 
silvery. Branches of the panicle rather numerous, erect or ascending- 
erect, leafless. Pedicels about as long as the fi’uit petals, articulated 
immediately below the calyx, spreading half-way round the stem. 
Flowers dioecious. Sejials applied to the base of the fruit petals. 
Petals scarcely enlarged in fruit, subherbaceous, coloured, roundish 
oval, truncate-wedgeshaped at the base, obtuse, entire, not extending 
beyond the nut, not reticulated, without tubercles, but with the 
midribs slightly thickened at the base. Leaves acid, dull green, not 
glaucous. 

On heaths, in meadows, pastures, waste placc.s, cultivated ground, 
&c. Very common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial Spring, Summer. 

Rootstock creeping. Stems numerous, slender, generally decumbent 
at the base, than erect, 2 inches to 2 feet high, slightly branched or 
nearly simple up to the panicle. Radical leaves on long petioles ; the 
lamina | to 2 inches long, varying very much in breadth, generally 
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3-lobed, the central lobe increasing slightly in breadth towards the 
apex, the two lateral lobes shorter and commonly standing out at 
right angles to the middle lobe, sometimes with a projecting tooth on 
the basal side ; stem leaves not much larger than the radical ones, the 
longest not measuring more than 3 inches. Ochreaj at length much 
torn and silvery white. Panicles of male flowers lai’ger than those of 
the female, the latter with 4 to 8 flowers in a whoi-1. Fruit petals 
about inch long, commonly red, but not membi’anous as in the two 
preceding species, closely adpressed to the nut, which is with difficulty 
extracted from them. Nut tV inch long, globular-trigonous, pale 
yellowish brown, smooth, shining; the faces are said, in the Flore de 
France ( Gren. & Godr.), to be often tubercular, but I have never found 
them so after the petals have been removed. Plant dark green, often 
tinged with red in autumn. 

Sheep's Sorrel. 

French, Patience petite oseille, German, Kleiner Amjyfer. 

This species much resembles the former, but is altogether smaller and less active in 
its properties. 


GENUS IL—O X Y R I A. THU. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth herbaceous, of 4 segments in 2 rows, the 
2 outer ones (sepals) not accrescent, the 2 inner ones (petals) becom- 
ing slightly larger and scarious and coloured in fruit, none of them 
wdth tubercles. Stamens 6 : 4 of them in 2 pairs, opposite the external 
leaves of the perianth, the remaining 2 before the inner perianth 
leaves; anthers versatile, movable. Styles 2, exceedingly short; 
stigmas multifid. Fruit a lenticular broadly winged achene, much 
longer than the inner perianth leaves. Seed compressed; albumen 
copious, mealy; embryo situated in the axis of the albumen. 

Small perennial plants with acid juice. The leaves almost all 
radical, roundish-reniform, and deej)ly cordate. Flowers in whorls 
ari'anged in racemes; which are generally combined into panicles. 

The name of this genus of plants seems to bo derived from the Greek word Jiic 
(oxus), sharp, in allusion to the qualities of the species. 

SPECIES L— OX YBI A RENIPORMIS. TIooh 
Plate MCCXXV. 

0. digyna, Campdera; Fries, Summ. Vcg. Scand. p. 52. Koch, Syn, FI. Germ, et Heir. 

ed. ii. p. 710. Oren. & Godr. FI. do Fr. Vol. III. p. 34. 

Rumex digynus, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 910. 

Wing of the achene subcordate at the base, with a small narrow 
notch at the apex, entire on the margin. 

VOL. VIII. 1 
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On damp rocky ledges and by the sides of streams in mountainous 
districts, sometimes descending along the course of rivers into the low 
countries, but only when the source of the river lies in mountainous 
districts. Not uncommon in North Wales and the mountainous portion 
of the north of England. More frequent in the higher hills in the 
south of Scotland, and the Scotch Highlands, extending to the Hebrides 
and Orkney, though not recorded from Shetland. Rare in Ireland; 
found on the mountains in the south and west of that country. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock somewhat woody, many-headed, so that the plant often 
grows in dense tufts. Radical leaves on very long petioles; the lamina 
roundish-renifoi’in or subdeltoid-reniforrn, cordate or subhastate, rounded 
or retuse at the apex, entire or repand, and somewhat crisped at 
the margins, palmately veined, bearing some resemblance to the leaves 
of the Swiss Runiex nivalis, but on larger petioles, the lamina 1 to 
3 inches across. Stem 4 to 18 inches high, nearly simple up to 
the panicle, leafless or with a leaf at the base of the first branch of the 
panicle. This leaf resembles the radical leaves, but is smaller, and 
with a shorter jietiole. Panicle oc<mp}dng the upper half of the stem, 
rather lax, slender ; the branches with brown scarious entire ochreaj 
at the base, leafless ; fascicles 2 to 6-llowered. Pedicels very slender, 
about half as long again as the nut, jointed about the middle, thickened 
at the apex. Sepals 2, somewhat rcfle.xed. Enlarged petals spathulate, 
inch long, somewhat coloured, Avith 3 to 5 diverging ribs, shorter 
than the wing of the nut. Nut surrounded by an orbicular Aving Avhich 
is as broad as the seed-cavity, and cordate or subtruncate at the base, 
Avith a notch Avith approximate sides at the a])ex extending through 
the Aving doAvn nearly to the body of the achene; the substance of the 
Aving membranous, marked Avdth radiating anastomosing veins, olive, 
usually Avith a crimson margin ; the seed-cavity of the nut OA'^al- 
lenticular, Avith a furrow on. each side of the medial line. Plant 
rather dull green, often tinged Avith reddish in autumn, glabrous. 

Kidney -shaped Mountain Sorrel. 

GENUS ///.— P OLYGONUM. Unn. 

FloAvers perfect, rarely polygamous by abortion. Perianth coloured, 
rarely herbaceous, 5-cleft or 5-partite, rarely 4-cleft ; segments slightly 
iin^jqual, and generally increasing in size and covering the fruit. 
Stamens 5, 6, or 8, rarely 4 or 9, when 5 opposite to the perianth 
segments; anthers vei’satile, movable. Glands perigynous, or more 
i-arely hypogynous, alternate Avith the stamens, more rarely absent. 
Styles 2 or 3, generally more or less united at the base, sometimes 
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veiy short; stigmas capitate. Fruit lenticular when there are 2 styles, 
or trigonous when there are 3, enclosed in the persistent perianth’ 
segments. Seed similar in shape to the achene; albumen copioiis, 
mealy or homy; embryo eccentric or axial, in the former case with 
the cotyledons narrow, in the latter with the cotyledons large and 
foliaceous. 

Annual or perennial herbs, rarely undershrubs, with alternate, entire 
or serrulate leaves with ochreate stipules. Pedicels articulated. 
Flowers in the axils of ochreate bracts, arranged in spikes, or spikelike 
racemes, or panicles, generally pink or white. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from two Greek words, ttoXvq (polns), 
many, and yow (gouu), a joint, from the numerous joints or knots in the species. 


Section I — FAGOPYRUM. Toiimef. 

Stem branched, erect. Leaves triangular-ovate, cordate or hastate, 
palmately nerved. Flowers fasciculate, the fascicles arranged in terminal 
and axillary spikelike racemes disposed in a corymb or panicle. 
Perianth not accrescent. Stamens 8. Styles 3, free. Embryo axial ; 
cotyledons broad, foliaceous, palmately nerved, crumpled. 

SPECIES I.-POLYGONUM FAGOPYRUM. Linn. 

PL.vrii MCCXXVI. 

Fagopyrum esculentum, Slouch; in 1),C. Prod. Vol. XIV. p. 143. Bah, Man. 

Brit. Bot. ed. v. p. 286. Fries^ Summ. Vcg. Scaiid. p. 51. 

Annual. Stem erect, branched. Leaves ovate-triangular, acumi- 
nate, cordate-sagittate or cordate-hastate, acute ; the lower ones stalked, 
the uppermost sessile and amplexicaul. Ochreae obliquely truncate, not 
fringed. Flowers in lateral fascicles, arranged in short leafless stalked 
racemes combined into terminal and axillary corymbs. Pedicels about 
as long as the nut, recurved, articulated a little above the middle. 
Perianth petaloid, 5-partite, withering in fruit. Stamens 8. Styles 
3, very shoi’t. Nut oval-triquetous, acuminated, longer than the 
perianth, smooth, dim, dark brown ; the angles entire, not sinuated or 
winged. Plant not ghmdular. 

In cultivated ground and waste places. Frequent in districts where 
it is cultivated, scarce elsewhere, but having no claims to be considered 
native, and not persistent in its stations. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 9 inches to 2 feet high; branches spreading, absent in weak 
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specimens. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, shaped somewhat like those of 
Convolvulus Sepium; the lower ones on long slender petioles; the 
upper ones also stalked, and 1 or 2 of the uppermost quite sessile. 
Racemes on short peduncles, arranged in a forked corymb. Flowers 
^ inch long, cream-coloured or pale pink. Nut about ^ inch long, 
projecting much beyond the withered pei’ianth ; dark biwvn, with 
3 very acute angles. Plant glabrous, with the veins of the leaves 
and a line on one side of the stem and peduncles commonly squamose- 
puberulent. 

Common Buckwheat 

French, Ecnoriee Sarrasluc. German, Buchwehen Knoiericli. 

llie Rpeciiic name of this plant has been given it on account of the resemblance 
which the triangular seeds bear to beechmasts, and the English word for the plant has 
probably the same origin, being a corruption of the German Buchweizm (Buckwheat). 
Some, however, derive the common name from the plant being sown to afford food to 
deer, which is very improbable. The buckwheat has long been cultivated as an article 
of food in most parts of central and southern Europe, though originally a native of 
Asia. In this country it is known by the name of “ Brank,” and is grown chiefly as 
food for game, or for the sake of its green fodder. On some parts of the continent 
of Europe tbc ripe seeds are ground, and mixed with wheat en flour, and eaten as food. 
It is not much cultivated in Great Britain, the moist and variable climate not favouring 
its growth. One great advantage attending it is the very late period at which it may 
be sown, and the short time it takes to perfect its seed. It will not bear frost, and 
therefore should not be put into the ground before the first week in May, as the plants 
are always above ground five or six days after sowing. It requires little manure, and 
will often yield a good crop on poor or exhausted soils, on which nothing else will 
grow. The gi’ain, which is small, black, and of a triangular form, is wholesome and 
nutritious, containing about 10 per cent, of gluten, and from 58 to 60 of starch, sugar, 
and gum. Given to cattle, it fattens them rapidly, while as a substitute for oats it 
answ'ers well as food for horses. Poultry prefer it to any other grain, and all grani- 
vorous birds relish it exceedingly. A considerable quantity of the grain is annually 
consumed by the distillers, especially in the manufacture of gin. Beer may also be 
brewed from it nearly as well as from barley. Of late years, buckwheat has been 
brought into notice as a green manure, for which purpose it is said to answer 
admirably, but it must be thickly sown. It also furnishes in the green state excellent 
fodder for sheep and cattle, though it is said to have a narcotic effect on the former 
animals. As human food the grain is scarcely infeiior to the cereal grasses. It does 
not make good bread, but is palatable, and probably wholesome in cakes and porridge. 
Peter the Great was so fond of it that he usually supped off* a dish of buckwheat boiled 
and mixed with butf ei’ — a favourite way of preparing it at the present day. Buck- 
wdicat seems to have been unknown in Europe until about the time of the Crusades, 
when it was brought from the East by some of the hardy adventurers who returned 
from these expeditions. In memory of its origin as a plant of European culture, it is 
still called in France “ Ble San^asin.” By some writers it is said to have been first 
introduced into Spain by the Moorish conquerors at a much cailier period. Its 
cultivation rapidly spread in Europe, and it is now extensively grown throughout 
Germany, France, and Russia ; in the latter country forming a staple food of the 
peasantry. In Belgium it is much grown as an ordinary rotation crop, and so highly 
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valued that, according to Bory de St. Vincent, the tomb of its first cultivator there was, 
in his time, still pointed out to strangers as that of a benefactor to his kind. Though 
scarcely worth ordinary cultivation in Britain, it is perhaps worthy of more attention 
in the drier parts of our island than it generally receives, especially on barren soils or 
lands recently reclaimed from heaths. As a green crop it has the advantage of not 
suffering from drought, remaining quite fresh long after the grass is everywhere 
burnt up. Bees arc extremely fond of the flowers. In America, and some parts of 
Belgium, it is common to sow Buckwheat for the purpose of furnishing these insects 
with food, and many old writers recommend hives to bo moved to the Buckwheat 
fields while crops are in full flower, as a certain means of increasing the quantity of 
honey. 


Section II. — TINIARIA. Meisn. 

Stem branched, almost always twining. Leaves ovate or triangulan- 
ovate, cordate or hastate or very rarely truncate at the base, palmately 
veined. Flowers in axillary fascicles, or the fascicles arranged in 
tenminal racemes or panicles. Perianth accrescent. Stamens 8. 
Styles 3, very short. Ernbrj'o lateral ; cotyledons narrow, foliaceoue, 
and flat. 

SPECIES II.— POLYGONUM CONVOLVULUS. Unn. 

Plate MCCXXVH. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, ct Germ. No. 1054. 

Annual. Stem angular, twining or decumbent, branched. Leaves 
stalked, ovate or triangular-ovate, acuminate, cordate-sagittate or 
cordate-hastate, acute. Ochreaft truncate, not fringed. Flowers in 
lateral fascicles of 3 to 6 (rarely more), combined into terminal and 
axillary simple internipted spikelike-racemes, leafy at the base. 
Pedicels recurved, shorter than the nut, articulated near the apex. 
Perianth herbaceous, roughened, 6-partite, enlarged in fruit, when the 
3 outer segments are bluntly keeled or rarely winged. Stamens 8. 
Styles 3, united for the greater part of their length. Nut oval- 
triquetrous or -trigonous, shagreened, opaque, black. Plant not 
glandular. 

Var. a, genuinum. 

Plate MCXLIV. 

Three outer segments of the perianth with blunt subherbaceous 
keels in fruit. Flowers 4 to 6 in each fascicle. 

Var. 0, Pseudo-dumetorurn. Wats. 

Three outer segments of the perianth with broad membranous 
wings in fruit. Flowers 5 to 10 in each fascicle. 
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In cultivated ground and waste places, where the soil has been 
recently disturbed, and in thickets and hedges. Common, and 
generally distributed. Var, /3 “ in the garden of Williams’s, Shanklin, 
and on the Dover at Ryde, Isle of Wight.”— 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem slender, wiry, twisted, climbing to the height of 2 or 3 feet or 
more when it has support; when growing without support decum- 
bent, and seldom more than 1 foot long. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, 
somewhat resembling those of Convolvulus Sepium, but more acuminate, 
and all of them stalked ; the lower ones solitarj' ; the upper ones often 
2 or 3 together. Pedicels articulated immediately below the perianth. 
Perianth greenish, often tinged with rod when in flower, usually dull 
green in fruit; segments with rather narrow white margins exactly 
covering and tightly enveloping the nut, the outer ones roughened and 
opaque, and keeled on the back. Nut ^ to inch long, dull black, finely 
granulated all over with elongate points disposed lengthways. Plant 
dull green, nearly glabrous, with the veins and margins of the leaves 
and angles of the stem squamous-puberulent. When not climbing, the 
leaves often turn bright crimson in autumn. 

Smith says the stamens are sometimes (5, and the styles only 2, but 
I have not seen any si^cciincns in this state. 

The var. /S I have not seen : Dr. Bromfield says, it “ is remarkable 
as unithig to the habit and general aspect of P. Convolvulus much 
of the character of P. dumetorum. . . . The perianth is almost as 
broadly winged as in my specimens of the true P. dumetoinim from Wim- 
bledon in Surrey, but the wings do not taper down so suddenly into the 
pedicel, and though it agrees with P. dumetorum in the elongation of 
the racemes, the somewhat greater length of the flower-stalks than is 
usual in P. Convolvulus, and the very distinct whorls of 5 to 10 or 
more flowers, it has not tiie slender and graceful appearance of that 
species.” — FI. Vect. p. 433. 

Climbing Buckwheat. 

French, Uenoiiee liscron. German, Windenartiger Knoterich, 

This is a frequent weed in corn-fields, producing seeds too small to be valuable as 
human food, but possessing equally nutritive qualities with those of the true Buck- 
wheat, and is much relished by poultry and most wild birds. The small black 
triangular seeds of this plant are often found among oats, and sometimes in such 
quantities as to give a peculiar flavour to the meal, unless they are previously removed 
by sifting. 

SPECIES HI— POLYGONUM DUMETORUM. Linn. 

Plate MCCXXVIIL 
Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 843. 

Annual. Stem round, twining, much branched. Leaves ovate or 
triangular-ovate, cordate-sagittate or cordate-hastate, acute, stalked. 
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0 chrca 3 truncate, not fringed. Flowers in lateral fascicles of 8 to 6, 
combined into terminal and axillary simple interrupted spikelike 
racemes, leafy at the base. Pedicels recurved, longer than the nut, 
articulated near the middle. Perianth herbaceous, smooth, 5-partite, 
enlarged in fruit, when the 3 outer segments are furnished with broad 
scarious wings longly decurrent upon the pedicels. Stamens 8. Styks 
3, united for the greater part of their length. Xut oval-triquetrous 
nearly smooth, shining, black. Plant not glandular. ’ 

In hedges and thickets. Rare, and uncertain in its appeamnce It 
has occurred in Somerset, Hants, Sussex, Surrey, Herts, and Mon- 
mouth, but Surrey seems to be its headquarters in Britain. 

England. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Very similar to P. Convolvulus, but a taller plant, generally 3 or 4 
feet high, with more iviry stems, which have not raised lines upon 
them as in P. Convolvulus. The racemes are longer and the panicle 
is larger. The greatest difference, however, lies in the longer jiedicels 
•and the broad white scarious wing on the back of each of the 3 
outer perianth segments : this wing is decurrent on the petiole, and 
gradually narrowed downwards, until it disappears altogether. I'he 
nut too is rather smaller than in P. Convolvulus, shining, and highly 
polished, instead of rotzgh and o|)aque. 

The variety ^ of P. Convolvulus approaches very closely to P. 
dumetorum in its winged perianth segments, but agrees with the 
typical P. Convolvulus in the angular stems and opaque nut. 

Copse Buckwheat. 

French, Benmwe htiisniwx. German, Hechen-Kndlerich, 


Section III.-AVICULARIA. Memi. 

Stem branched, decumbent or more rarely erect. Leaves oblong- 
oval or elliptical, or strapshaped, not cordate or hastate. Flowers 
in axillary fascicles forming interrupted spikes or spikelike racemes. 
Perianth scarcely accrescent. Stamens 8, very rarely 5 or 6. Styles 3, 
very rarely 2. Embryo lateral; cotyledons narrow, foliaceous, flat. 

SPECIES rv.— POLYGONUM AVICULARE. Linn. 

Plates MCCXXIX. MCCXXX. MCCXXXI. 

Annual. Stem ascending or decumbent or prostrate, much branched. 
Leaves shortly stalked or the upper ones sessile, rather thin, flat, oval 
or oval-obovate or oblong or elliptical or strapshaped, attenuated at 
the base, obtuse or acute, entire, with the nerves indistinctly raised 
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beneath. Ochreie broMU at the base, with about six simple nerves, 
white and at length laciniate at the apex. Flowers in lateral fascicles 
of 2 to 4 or rarely solitary, combined into terminal simple or branched 
interrupted spikelike racemes leafy throughout; the lower fascicles so 
far separate that they scarcely form part of the spike. Pedicels erect, 
shorter than the nut, articulated immediately below the base of the 
perianth. Perianth coloured or subherbaceous, 6-partite, scarcely 
enlarged in fruit, subtruncate at the base ; segments with a prominent 
dorsal nerve. Stamens 8. Styles 3, very short, free. Nut about 
as long as the perianth, ovate-triquetrous, striate-shagreened, dim or 
rather dim, chestnut or brown. Plant not glandular. 

Common Knotgrass. 

French, Bmotiee des ^eiits oiseaux. German, VogeUKnOterich, 

FORM I*— Polygonum (aviculare) agrestinum. 

P. agrestinum. Jord, Bor, FI. du Centr. de Fr. VoL II. p. 599. Norm, Trans. 

Tyneside Nat. Field Club, Vol. V. p. 142. 

P. aviculare. Linn, Herb. (!), 

Stem suberect or ascending ; branches spreading-ascending or diffuse. 
Leaves oval or elliptical-oval, subacute, about as long as the full-grown 
internodes. Ochreaj short, brown at the base, dull silvery white 
and at length laciniate at the apex. Perianth indistinctly veined, white 
or pale red. Nut rather shorter than the perianth, pale chestnut, dim. 
Plant yellowish green. 

In corn-fields and cultivated ground. Common, and generally 
distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland (?).f Annual, Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 9 inches to 2 feet high, stiff, the central one longer than the 
others, and erect or ascending. Leaves 1 to 2 inches long; those at 
the extremity of the branches rather approximate, but those on the 
main stem, when the internodes have grown to their full length, about 
equal to them. Flowers shortly stalked, ^ inch long, green, with the 

* The P. aviculare of Linnteus probably includes several subspecies ; but how many 
of the forms described be really hereditarily distinct, we have at present no means of 
knowing. I have notventured, therefore, to term them subspecies, although throwing 
tbcm into that form. Those enumerated hero were first pointed out as British by 
the Rev. A. M. Norman in the fifth volume of tho “ Transactions of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club.” 

t I have not seen Irish specimens, but this form is so common, in England and 
Scotland, that it probably occurs in Ireland. 
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segments white with a greenish stripe on the back, sometimes with the 
margins tinged with rose colour. Nut about ^ inch long, the point 
scarcely visible beyond the perianth. Plant light gi*een, turning yel- 
lowish late in the year, the leaves with immersed pellucid dots, but no 
superficial glands. 

FORM II.— Polygonum (aviculare) vulgatum. 

Plate MCCXXIX. 

P. aviculare, Borean, FI. dii Ceutr. de la Fr. Vol. II. p. 550. Norm. 1. c. 142. 

Stem ascending or prostrate ; the branches spreading or diffuse. 
Leaves oval or obovate-oval, subobtuse, about as long as the full- 
grown internodes. Ochrca} rather short, reddish at the base, dull 
silvery white and at length laciniate at the apex. Perianth indistinctly 
veined, white or pale red. Nut about as long as the perianth, dark 
chestnut, slightly shining. Plant bright green. 

By roadsides and in waste ground. Very common, and generally 
distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stems 3 inches to 2 feet long, more or less decumbent, with the 
intemodes shorter than in P. agrestinum. The leaves are considerably 
shorter, ^ to I inch long, more attenuated towards the base, more 
obtuse, and of much brighter and clearer green. The ochreaj are 
longer and more toni. The flowers are very similar, but rather smaller. 
The nut is about the same size as in P. agrestinum, but rather longer 
in proportion to the perianth, darker chestnut, and rather more 
shining, especially on the angles. The leaves vary considerably in 
breadth ; the upper ones are narrow, but the lower are sometimes 
as broad as those of P. agrestinum, of which, however, I believe it to 
be merely a slight variety. 

FORM III.— Polygonum (aviculare) arenastrum. Bor. 

Plate MOCXXX. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. E.'csicc. No. 2733. 

P. arenastrum, Bor. FI. dii Centr. de la Trans. Vol. IT. p. 559. Nor in. 1. c. p. 143. 

Stem decumbent or prostrate ; the branches spreading, procumbent. 
Leaves oblong or oblanceolate-oblong, subobtuse or subacute, longer 
than the intemodes. Ochrem short, brown at the base, dull silvery 
white and at length laciniate at the apex. Perianth indistinctly veined, 
white, very rarely tinged with pale red. Nut shorter than the perianth, 
dull chestnut, slightly shining. Plant bright green. 

By roadsides in sandy districts. Common near London, in Surrey, 

VIII. K * 
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Kent, Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, &c., but apparently less abundant 
in the north, although Mr. Norman first noticed it at Seahara in 
Durham. I have not seen Irish specimens, but have found it at North 
Berwick and Haddington. 

England, Scotland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems 3 inches to 1 foot long, usually prostrate, and with very 
short intemodes. The leaves, especially at the extremity of the 
bmnches, are quite crowded together, the longest not more than inch 
long, and frequently smaller. Flowers not more than tV inch long, 
green, with the segments white, tinged with green. The nut tapers 
more gradually than in the two preceding forms, but it is quite 
probable that its peculiarities are merely the consequence of the cir- 
cumstances of its growth. 


FORM IV.— Polygonum (aviculare) microspenuum. 

P. microspermiain, Jonl. Bor. FI. du Centr. de la Fr. Vol. II. p. 500. Nunn. 1. c. 
p. 142. 

Stem slender, prostrate ; the branches spreading or ascending. 
Leaves oblong or strapshaped-oblanceolate, about as long as the inter- 
nodes. Ochrese very short, brown, silvery white and at length 
laciniate at the apex. Perianth indistinctly veined, red, rarely white, 
very small. Nut rather longer than the perianth, dark chestnut, quite 
oj)aque. 

In sandy places. Apparently rare. Mr. Norman records it from 
Stockton-on-Tees, Durham; Mr. J. G. Baker has found it at Hartley 
in Northumberland; and T have specimens from the Rev. W. W. 
Newbould, labelled from “Jersey,” and from Mr. H. C. Watson, col- 
lected between Weybridge town and railway station. 

England. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems very slender. Leaves to inch long. Flowers solitary or 
in pairs. Perianth little more than inch long, with the point of 
the nut projecting slightly beyond it. The nut itself not above 

inch long, dark coloured, and very dim. 

As I have not seen this form alive, 1 am unable to say what colour 
its foliage may be, and I have seen too few specimens to venture to 
give any opinion as to its claims to be considered a subspecies, though 
its veiy small flowers and nuts may perhaps entitle it to be considered 
distinct from the other forms of P. aviculare. 
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FORM V.— Polygonum (aviculare) rurivagum. Jord. 

Plate MCCXXXI. 

P, rurivagum, Jord. Bor. FI. du Ccntr. de la Fr. Vol. IT. p. 5G0. Norm. 1. o. 
p. 141. 

Stem erect; branches spreading-ascending or erect at the apex. 
Leaves elliptical or strapshaped-elliptieal, about as long as the inter- 
nodes, very acute. Ochreaj very long, brown at the base, shining 
silvery white and at length laciniate for the greater part of their length. 
Perianth strongly veined in fruit, green, with the margins of the 
perianth segments bright crimson, occasionally crimson all over. Nut 
a little longer than the perianth, reddish chestnut, slightly shining, 
especially on the angles. Plant greyish green. 

In corn-fields. Common in sandy and chalky districts in Kent, 
Surrey, Essex, and Norfolk. I have it also from Warwickshire and 
Durham. 

England. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

A handsome plant, which I believe to be distinct as a subspecies, as it 
frequently grows intermixed with P. agrestinum, without intermediate 
forms. Stems 1 to 2 feet high, slender, with elongated internodes. 
The ochreae are much longer than in any of the preceding. Leaves 

1 to 2 inches long, much less spreading, and more attenuated at each 
extremity than in the forms previously described. Flowers generally 

2 or 3 together, ^ inch long, more or less tinged with very bright 
crimson. Nut with the point usually projecting beyond the perianth. 
Plant of a much less lively green than in the common forms, and 
with much the aspect of the continental species P. arenarium and 
P. Bellardi. 

FORM VI.— Polygoniun (aviculare) littorale. 

P. littorale, “Link,” Meisn. in D.C. Prod. Vol. XIV. p. 98 (non Gren. & Godr.). 

Stem prostrate; branches prostrate or ascending at the apex. 
Leaves oblong-elliptical or oblong, shorter than the full-grown inter- 
nodes, subacute, rather thick, and somewhat fleshy. Ochreae rather 
short, brown at the base, dull silveiy white, and at length laciniate 
at the apex. Perianth rather strongly veined in fruit, green, with the 
margins of the perianth segments bright crimson, occasionally bright 
crimson all over. Nut a little longer than the perianth, chestnut, 
slightly shining, especially on the angles. Plant deep dull green. 

On sands, waste ground, and loose shingle by the sea. Probably 
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not uncommon, but 1 have specimens only from Kent, Essex, and 
Yorkshire. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem with very numerous long straggling branches spreading in a 
circle; intemodes rather long, except at the apex of the branches. 
Leaves to 1 inch long, thicker and more fleshy than in any of the 
preceding forms, not spreading; those in the axils of which flowers 
are produced short, rarely above ^ inch long. Perianth ^ inch long, 
more or less tinged with bright crimson. Nut less deeply sculptured, 
and more shining than in any of the preceding forms. 

This plant resembles P. Kaii, but the nut is considerably shorter, 
and not smooth and shining as in that species. I believe that it may 
prove distinct as a subspecies from the other forms of P. aviculare. 

SPECIES V.-POLYGONUM BAIL Bab. 

Plate MCOXXXIl. 

P. littorale, Oren. & Oodr. PL do Fr. VoL III. p. 51. 

P. Robert! (Loisel^ ex parte), Sooh. & Am. Brit. FI. cd. vi. p. 354. 

P. maritimmn, var. Benth. Handbk. Brit. PI. ed. ii. p. 398. 

Annual or biennial. Stem herbaceous, prostrate, usually branched. 
Leaves shortly stalked or the upper ones sessile, rather thin, flat 
when full-grown, but with the margins reflexed when young, oval- 
or oblong-elliptical or strapshaped-elliptical, entire, attenuated at the 
base, acute or subacute, with the nerves distinctly raised beneath. 
Ochrcaj brown at the base, Avith about 6 thin simple nerves, silvery 
white and at length laciniate at the apex. Flowers in lateral fascicles 
of 2 to 6, or rarely solitary, combined into terminal simple interrupted 
spikelike racemes leafy throughout; the lower fascicles so far separated 
that they scarcely foim pai’t of the spike. Pedicels erect or slightly 
recurved, about as long as the nut, articulated immediately below the 
base of the perianth. Perianth coloured or subherbaceous, scarcely 
enlarged in fruit, attenuated at the base ; segments with a prominent 
dorsal nerve. Stamens 8. Styles 3, very short, free. Nut about 
half as long again as the perianth, ovate-triquetous, smooth or nearly 
smooth, chestnut or pale chestnut. Plant not glandular. 

On sandy seashores. Rather rare, though generally distributed 
round the south and west coasts of England, and the south-west of 
Scotland, extending north to Argyleshire. Rare on the east coast, 
where, however, it has occurred in Kent, Norfolk, Lincoln, Hadding- 
ton, Fife, and probably Forfar. It has been reported from Shetland, 
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but this requires confirmation. In Ireland it is not unfi’equent, and 
is found all round the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual or Biennial. Summer, 

Autumn. 

Very similar to the form littorale of P. aviculare, but usually with 
the leaves more approximate, the ochreaj broader and more rannel- 
shaped, the silvery portion longer and very conspicuous towards the 
apex of the branches. Leaves f to 1^ inch long, variable in breadth; 
the specimens I have seen from the east coast having them strapshaped- 
elliptical and acute, while in Irish and Jersey specimens they are oval- 
elliptical and subacute, in all cases making no great angle with the 
stem, and those at the extremity of the branches nearly erect. The 
flowers are usually 3 together. Perianth ^ inch long, usually green ; 
the segments with red, more rarely rose colour or white, margins, some- 
times crimson throughout. Nut with the point projecting far beyond 
the perianth, highly polished, and appearing shagreened only under a 
powerful lens : this is the only certain distinction between this plant 
and P. aviculare. The plant is pale green, sometimes slightly glaucous. 

Ml’. Bentham appears to consider this rather a young and luxuriant 
state than a variety of P. maritimum, but I have often seen the full- 
grown stem in autumn only 3 inches long, when the plant was neither 
young nor luxuriant. Mr. H. C. Watson has cultivated P. Raii and 
P. maritimum, and found them remain distinct. 

On the east coast of Scotland this plant is always annual, but in 
the south and west it seems to be biennial, possibly even perennial. 

Ray's Knotgrass. 

SPECIES VI.— POLYGONUM MARITIMUM. Linn. 

Plate MCCXXXm. 

Billotj FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 632. 

Annual, bieimial, or perennial. Stem herbaceous, or in old plants 
woody at the base, branched. Leaves shortly stalked or the upper 
ones sessile, coriaceous, with reflexed margins, oval or oblong-oval or 
oblong-elliptical, entire, attenuated at the base, subacute, with the 
veins distinctly raised beneath. Ochreae chestnut at the base, with 6 
to 12 strong genei’ally forked nerves, silvery white and at length 
laciniatc at the apex. Flowers in lateral fascicles of 2 to 4, or 
rarely solitary, combined into terminal simple interrupted spikelike 
racemes, leafy throughout, tlie loAver fascicles so far separate that they 
scarcely form part of the spike. Pedicels erect, usually a little longer 
than the nut, articulated immediately below the base of the perianth. 
Perianth coloured or subherbaceous, scarcely enlarged in fruit, attenu- 
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Ated at the base; segments with a prominent dorsal nerve. Stamens 8. 
Styles 3, veiy short, distinct. Nut about half as long again as the 
perianth, ovate-triquetrous, smooth, chestnut or pale chestnut. I’lant 
not glandular. 

On sandy seashores. Very rare, and perhaps extinct in England. 
It used to grow at Muddiford, near Christchurch, Hants, where it 
was collected by Mr. Borrer as late as 1847, but it is said now to be 
extinct there. I have received, through the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, a specimen labelled from Bognor, Sussex, collected by 
Professor Balfour. In the Channel Islands it is much more plentiful, 
occurring at Grand Havre, in Guernsey, St. Ouen’s Ba}', Jersey, and 
in Heian. 

England. Annual, Biennial, or Shrub. Summer, Autumn. 

Veiy like P. Eaii, at least the hej’baceous-stemmed forms are so, 
and these are the only ones I have seen from Bi'itain or the ('haiincl 
Islands, but the leaa'es are much thicker in texture, with revointe 
margins, and decidedly glaucous. The ochreoj are larger, those to- 
wards the apex of the branches as long as or longer tb.an the inter- 
nodes, their base is more chestnut, and ol‘ thicker texture, the veins 
are much more numerous and some of them forked: the increased 
number of veins is doubtless jJTOduced by their forking close to the 
base, as in some ochrea3 there are only 6 veins, forked a little above 
the base, while in others there a 2 ?pcar to be 12, which are distinct until 
they lose themselves in the stem. The perianth segments are broader 
and inoi’c obovate than in P. Raii, but otherwise very similar. The 
nut is undistinguishable from that of P. Raii. 

Sea Knotgrass. 

Froncli, Uenouee mariUnie. 


Section IV.— PERSIC ARIA. Meim. 

Stem branched (rarely nearly simple), erect or decumbent. Leaves 
lanceoLite or elliptical, attenuated at both ends. Flowers in fascicles 
arranged in terminal spikelike racemes, which are often in pairs or 
disposed in panicles. Perianth scarcely enlarged in fruit. Stamens 
4 to 8. Styles 3 or 2. Embryo lateral; cotyledons narrow, folia- 
ceous, flat. 

SPECIES VII.-POLY GO NUM HYDROPIPEE. W. 

Plate MCCXXXIV. 

Billot, PI. Grail, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 72. 

Annual. Stem geniculate at the base, and rooting at the lower nodes, 
then erect; rarely erect from the base, slightly swollen at the nodes. 
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much branched. Leaves shortly stalked, the upper ones subsessile, 
narrowly lanceolate or elliptical-lanceolate. Ochrea; subventricose, 
ciliated with long and short weak bristles, and floral ones usually not 
ciliated. Racemes spike-like, solitary at the extremity of the stem 
and branches, racemosely or subpaniculately arranged, long, slender, 
lax, interrupted, leafy only at the base, flexuous, at length generally 
with the apex pendulous. Pedicels about as long as the nut, articulated 
immediately below the perianth, without glands. Perianth subher- 
baceous, studded all over with conspicuous glands, without prominent 
nerves. Stamens 6, rarely 8. Styles 2 or 3, free nearly to the base. 
Nut of the 2-styled flowers ovate plano-convex, shagreened, with raised 
points, dim black, those of the 3-styled flowers bluntly trigonous. 
Leaves bene.ath and ochreae dotted with mmute glands. Plant acrid. 

In wet ])laces, particularly by ditches and in Jiollows filled with water 
in wintei-. Common, and generally distributed in England and the 
south of Scotland, but becoming mucli scarcer in the north of Scotland, 
when; it is absent from many of the counties. Common throughout 
Jreliuid. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Sinniner, Autumn. 

Stem 9 inches to 3 feet high, branched principally at the lower 
nodes, from which branches nearly eqTialling the main stem are com- 
monly produced ; the lower part of the stem geniculate when groAving 
in wet places, and producing tufts of root-tibres from tlu; lower nodes. 
Leaves (inclusive of the short j)etioles) 2 to 4 inches long, slightly 
undulated; the petioles dilated at the b.ase; the margins serrulate, 
with short bristles pointing towards the apex. Oehreaj leather large, 
Avide, broAvn, truncate, Jind fringed with a fcAv bristles, those from 
AA'hich floAvers .arc produced usiiuU}'^ destitute of bristles. Spikes 3 to 
9 inches long, very hax, shorter and rather fle.xuous Avdien the plant is 
groAving in dry ground, very long, arched, and hanging over in 
luxuri.ant specimens groAving in Avet places; fascicles of Avhich the 
sjwke is composed 2- or 3-floAvered, the loAver ones remote;, and Avith 
leaves at the base of their ochreae, the upper ones surrounded by 
ochreae, but Avitliout leaves. Perianth I inch long, green, tinged Avith 
j)ale rose, dotted Avith large glands, Avhicli are at first impressed and 
green, but afterAvards prominent and reddish-brown. Nut f inch long, 
black, the greater number of them much compressed, the rest tri- 
gonous. Plant pale green, the stems and lower leaves often tinged 
Avith lurid purple late in the season. 

Water Pej>per. 

French, B&nmice powre, d’emt. German, Wasserpfeffer. 

This plant possesses very acrid qualities, and is hot and biting to a degree, so that 
no animal will eat it, even insects avoid it ; and it is said that Avhen dried and laid 
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amongst clothes no moth will touch them. Its bruised leaves are still used in 
villages instead of a mustard poultice, and they are put into the mouth to cure tootli- 
ache. It is said to bo a powerful diuretic, and a water distilled from it was formerly 
used in some nephritic complaints. A decoction of this plant will dye wool of a 
good yellow colour, if the material is first dipped in a solution of alum. 


SPECIES Vin.-POLTGONUM MINUS. Huds, 

Plate MCCXXXV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2358. 

Annual. Stem commonly geniculate and rooting at the base, then 
erect and ascending, slightly smaller at the nodes, branched. Leaves 
subsessile, narrowly- lanceolate or elliptical-strapshaped or strapshaped. 
Ochreae rather tight, all ciliated with long and short weak bristles. 
Racemes spike-like, solitary at the extremity of the stem and branches, 
raccmoscly or racemoso-paniculately aiTanged, rather short, slender, 
lax, interrupted and leafy at the base, continuous and leafless at the 
apex, straight, erect or ascending. Pedicels about as long as the nut, 
articulated immediately beneath the perianth, without glands. Perianth 
coloured, sprinkled with very minute pale glands towards the base 
only, without prominent veins. Stamens 5. Styles 2' or 3, combined 
half-way up. Nut of the 2 -styled flowers ovate, plano-convex, nearly 
smooth, shining; those of the 3-sty led flowers bluntly trigonous. 
Leaves destitute of superficial glands, ochrern glabrous, except at the 
base. Plant insipid. 

In marshes and wet places, especially in shallow drains. Rather 
scarce and local, but generally distributed throughout England. In 
Scotland apparently confined to Lochar Moss, Dumfries. Generally 
distributed, but rare in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 3 to 18 inches long, usually more or less decumbent, branched, 
principally from the base, as in P. nydropiper. Leaves much nan’ower 
than in that species, with scarcely any stalk, and with the broadest 
part a little nearer the middle of the leaf; the longest 1 to 2 inches long, 
bristly-serrulate, as in the preceding species. Ochreaj rather small, 
membranous, the floral ones ciliated like the lower ones and often 
purple. Perianth \ inch long, white or rose. Nut tV inch long, and 
consequently much smaller than that of P. Hydropiper, from which 
it also diflrers in being shining, and scarcely at all shagreened. Plant 
pale green. The perianths and ochrem are usually described as destitute 
of glands; but in all the recent specimens 1 have examined I have 
found on their base numerous very minute pale meal-like glands ; there 
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are certainly never large fovea-like glands as on the perianth P. 
Hydropiper. 

Small Persicaria. 

French, Bcnouee fluette. German, Kleiner Knotericli, 


SPECIES IX.— POLYGONUM MITE. Schrank, 

Ptate MCCXXXVI. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 10G4. 

P. dubiiim, Stein. Oven. & Godr. FI. dc Fr. Vol. III. p. 48. 

Annual. Stem erect, sometimes geniculate and rooting at the very 
base, slightly swollen at the nodes, branched. Leaves subsessilc, 
elUptical or lanceolate-elliptical. Ochreae rather loose, all ciliated 
with long and short weak bristles. Spikes solitary (rarely in pairs) 
at the extremity of the stem and branches, racemose or racemoso- 
paniculate, long, slender, lax, mterrupted and leafy at the base, 
contiguous and leafless at the apex (rarely wholly contiguous and 
leafless), straight, erect or ascending. Pedicels about as long as 
the nut, articulated immediately below the perianth, without glands. 
Perianth coloured, without glands or prominent veins. Stamens 5, 
rarely 6. Styles 2 or 3, combined half-way up. Nut as long as the 
pei'ianth; that of the 2-styled flowers roundish-oval, plano-convex, 
faintly shagreened, shining; those of the 3-styled flowers bluntly 
ti’igonous, compressed. Leaves and ochreaj without superficial glands. 
Plant insipid. 

In wet jilaces, especially by the sides of rivers; local, but probably 
often passed over as P. Persicaria. It is common in Surrey by the 
Thames and its tributaries, and it certainly occurs in Middlesex, 
Essex, Cambridge, Hunts, Northampton, and Yorkshire. It appears 
to be absent from both Scotland and Ireland. 

England. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, and with more virgate branches than in any 
of the preceding species of the section Persicaria. Leaves, inclusive 
of the very short petiole, 2 to 4 inches long, serralated with rather 
longer bristles than in P. minus and P. Hydropiper. Ochreae mem- 
branous, white, ciliated in the same manner as the two preceding 
species, the floral ones often purplish. Spikes thicker than in P. minus 
and P. Hydropiper, 1 to 4 inches long; in the latter case with the lower 
whorls much separated, and 1 or 2 of them having a leaf at the base. 
Perianth ^ inch long, pale rose or wdiite, often tinged with green. 
Nut i inch long, appearing shagi-eened under a lens, but distinctly 
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shining, pitchy black. Plant bright green, the leaves sometimes 
turning purplish or red in autumn. The much larger fruit is sufficient 
to distinguish small specimens of P. mite from large ones of P. minus. 

Lax-Jloicered Persicaria 

German, Milder Ktiotcrich, 

SPECIES X.-POLYGONUM PERSICARIA. Lirm. 

Plates MCCXXXVII. MCCXXXVHL 
miht, PI. GaH. et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1063. 

Annual. Stem erect or ascending, sometimes geniculate and rooting 
at the very base, more or less swollen at the nodes, branched. Leaves 
shortly stalked, elliptical or lanceolate-elliptical. Ochreai rather loose, 
all strongly fringed with rather short weak bristles. Spikes oblong or 
cylindrical, solitary or in pairs at the extremity of the stem and 
branches, racemose or racemoso-paniculate, short, dense, thick, con- 
tiguous, or more rarely elongate, and rather thin, lax at the 
base, sometimes leafless or with a single leaf at the base, straight, erect 
or slightly drooping. Peduncles glabrous, rarely with a few incon- 
spicuous glands; pedicels shorter than or equalling the nut, articulated 
immediately below the perianth, without glands. Perianth coloured, 
without glands, or with a veiy few minute ones, generally without pro- 
minent veins. Stamens 6. Styles 2 or 3, combined half-way up. Nut 
rather longer than the perianth ; those of the 2-styled flowere ovate- 
roundish, plano-convex, very finely shagreened, shining; those of the 
.S-styled flowers bluntly trigonous, not compressed, with the 3 faces 
round ; sometimes all the flowers 2-styled and with flat nuts. Leaves 
with minute dots, but no superficial glands; ochrem not glandular. 

Var. a, genuinum 

Plate MCCXXXVII. 

Stem slightly enlarged at the nodes. Ochre® rather tight. Spikes 
not agglomerated even when young; in fruit oblong, short, dense. 
Pedicels shorter than the nut. 

Var. (3, datum. Gren. and Godr. 

Plate MCCXXXVHI. 

P. bi forme, Wald, Fries, Mant. ii. p. 28. 

P. nodosum, Pers., Meisn, in J),G. Prod. Vol. XIV. p. 118 (?) (Excl. Syn.); 

Stern generally enlarged at the nodes. Ochre® loose. Spikes when 
young agglomerated into a thyrsus; in fruit cylindrical, elongate, 
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lather lax, aometimes sUghtly drooping. Pedicels as long as the nut. 
Plant usually much larger than in var. a. 

Var. a in damp places and by the sides of ditches, in meadows and 
cultivated ground. Very common, and generally distributed. Var. 0 
rare. In cultivated ground and wet places. I have only seen it from 
Battersea Fields, and elsewhere about the neighbourhood of London. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Var. a has the stem 9 inches to 2 feet high, generally red, more 
rarely spotted. Leaves 2 to 4 inches long, attenuated at each end, 
but sometimes rather more towards the apex than the bass. Spikes 
^ to 1^ inch long, the terminal ones stalked, often in pairs of unequal 
length, the axillaiy ones stalked or sessile, solitaiy. Perianth about 
I inch long, bright rose, more rarely pure white. Nut inch long, 
appearing punctured only under a strong lens, black, very shining, 
the greater number of nuts compressed, blit always a few with 3 blunt 
edges. Leaves green, generally with a black blotch in the middle of 
the upper surface, usually minutely pubescent beneath, sometimes 
quite hoary with short cottony hairs. Pedicels sometimes slightly 
hairy, but almost always destitute of glands. Flowers of a brighter 
red or purer white than any of the other species of the section Persi- 
caria, except P. amphibium, which lias the rose colour much paler. 
The dense continuous spikes distinguish this from the P. mite, which 
in other respects it resembles. 

Var. jS is a much larger plant, so like some of the varieties of 
P. lapathifolium that it is only by observing the absence of conspicuous 
glands on the peduncles, perianth, and leaves, and the plano-convex nuts, 
that it can be distinguished from the latter. Spikes 1 to 2 inches long, 
lax. The stem is much more enlarged at the nodes than in var. a; 
the ochreae shorter and wider; the leaves broader in proportion, some- 
times 6 inches long. Perianth often dull pink or flesh colour, though 
sometimes as bright as that of the more common form. 

This appears to be the P. nodosum of Persoon and Meisner, and all 
those botanists who refer that name to a plant allied to P. Persicariu 
rather than to P. lanathifolium. 

Spotted Persicaria. 

French, Retuyuee jp&rsicaire. German, Gemeiner Knoterich, 

SPECIES XI.-POLTGONUM LAPATHIFOLIUM. Lwm*- 
Plates MCCXXXIX. MCCXL. 

Annual. Stem erect or ascending, sometimes geniculate and rooting 
at the very base, greatly swollen and branched. Leaves lanceolate or 
elliptical-lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, shortly stalked. Ochrese rather 
loose ; the lower ones not ciliated, the upper ones generally fringed 
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with short hairs, and so obliquely truncate as to form a point at one 
side. Racemes spikelike, oblong or cylindrical, erect or drooping, 
solitary or in pairs at the extremity of the stem and branches, panicu- 
late or racemoso-paniculate, short or elongate, dense or lax, continuous, 
rarely interrupted at the base, almost always leafless at the base 
Peduncles rough witli small yellowish glands; pedicels shorter than 
the nut, articulated immediately below the perianth with a few small 
yellow glands. Perianth coloured, sprinkled with minute yellow 
glands, and with rather prominent veins in fruit. Stamens 6. Styles 
2, free nearly down to the base. Nut a little longer or a little shorter 
than the perianth, suborbicular, acuminated into a short point, much 
compressed, concave on each face, very finely shagreened, shining. 
Leaves with minute dots and remote small yellow superficial glands 
beneath ; ochrese furnished with similar glands. 

Var. a, genuinum. 

Plate MCCXXXIX 

P. lapathifolium, And. Plnr. 

Upper ochrea) indistinctly ciliated, and with a long point; lower 
and middle ochreae not ciliated. Spikes when young not agglo- 
jnerated into a thyrsus, in fruit oblong or ovoid-oblong, veiy dense, 
erect or slightly drooping. Perianth rather shorter than the nut, 
strongly veined, greenish wliite, rarely dull pink. 

(?) Var. ^, nodosum. 

Plate MCCXL. 

P. nodosum, Reich, et Auct. Plur. (non Pew, ?). 

P. laxum, Reich. Bab. Engl, Bot. Supp. No. 2822. 

Upper ochreae distinctly ciliated, and the lower ones generally in- 
distinctly so. Spikes when young agglomerated into a thyrsus; in 
fruit oblong or cylindrical, dense or rather lax, generally drooping. 
Perianth longer than the nut, rather strongly veined, generally red 
or flesh colour. Nut about half the size of that of var. a. 

In cultivated ground, wet and waste places. Var. a very common, 
and generally distributed throughout the three kingdoms. Var. & 
rather rare, but widely distributed in England ; rare in Ireland, and 
[)erhaps erroneously recorded from thence. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Var. a, the tyjucal and more common fonn, has the nuts consider- 
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ably larger than in P. Pcrsicaria, about ^ inch long, and doubly 
concave ; the perianth strongly veined with hooked veins, and is usually 
'ri white, more rarely slightly tinged with rose colour. 

J he Btyles are distinct for a greater part of their length, and arc longer 
than ^hose of P. Persicaria. The leaves are generally marked with a 
black blotch, and are very often clothed Avith short cottony hairs 
beneath, and scattered ones above ; the nerves on the under side 
strigosely hairy. Mr. W atson found a curious form in Guernsey with 
the leaves nearly, as broad as long. 

■V'ar. 3 has very much the aspect of the var. datum of P. Persicaria, 
but is always readily distinguishable by the conspicuous glands on the 
peduncles, pedicels, perianth, and leaves, except when the latter are 
clothed with white AvooUy hair beneath, in which case the glands are 
not visible. The perianth also is more strongly veined, and the nut is 
broader, shorter, and concaA’e on each face. None of the flowei*s, so 
far as I have seen, have 3 styles, and consequently there are no 3-sided 
nuts. I do not see how it can be separated from var. a, even as a sub- 
species. 

Glandular Persicaria. 

French, afculMes do jiatiewe. German, AitvpfcrbUUtriger Knotcrich. 

SPECIES XII.-POLYGONUM AMPHIBIUM. Unn. 

Plates MCCXU. MCCXLII. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1001. 

Perennial. Rootstock rather slender, Avoody, branched, and exten- 
sively creeping. Stem erect (or sAvimming), simple, or sparingly 
branched. Leaves, when the plant is terrestrial, shortly stalked, 
oblong-strapshaped or lanceolate-strapshaped, rounded or subcordate 
at the base, attenuated toAvards the apex, acute : but when the plant 
is aquatic, the leaves have conspicuous stalks, are broader, generally 
more cordate at the base, much less attenuated towards the apex, and 
float on the surface of the water. Ochre® rather tight, not fringed, 
or sometimes apparently so, in the terrestrial form, from the hairs which 
clothe them projecting beyond the margins. Racemes spikelike, cylin- 
drical or oblong, erect, solitaiy or in pairs at the extremity of the stem, 
sometimes Avith 1 or 2 racemosely arranged beneath the terminal one, 
dense, continuous, not interrupted or leafy at the base. Peduncles 
usually hairy, Avithout glands; pedicels shorter than the nut, articulated 
immediately beloAV the perianth, without glands. Perianth coloured, 
without glands or prominent veins. Stamens 5. Styles 2, united half- 
way up. Nut (rarely matured), much shorter than the pemnth, 
rouudish-ovoid, abruptly pointed, doubly convex, finely shagreened, 
shining. Leaves rough with very short stiff hairs in the terrestrial 
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form: nearly smooth when jirowin^ in uiHrshes: and quite smooth 
wlieii jrruwinir in water, with minute niised dots hut no sujx rlieiul 
glands beneath. 

In wasti' ulaees, eultivateil fields, and by n»adsides; also in marshes, 
ponds, and ditches. Common, and geiiendly distributed, 

England, Scotland, Ireland. IVrennitd. Late Summer, Autumn. 

This plant ]iresents two very di>tinet aspeets, according to its place 
of growth. When growing in dry plaees the stem is 1 to feet high, 
usually simple, or with sh(>rt braneh«-> in the axds ot the leaves; the 
leaves’ have short stalks. \ ti) 1 inch haig; ami lamina! .‘i to 18 inches 
lonir. gencr.xllv verv rough to the touch, though sometimes, when 
growing in mtirshv places, nearly smonth ; the oehrea* ar«‘ geiieriillv 
clothed with hairs ; the s]iik< s are ^ to g.J, inelu s long', and the fruit 
appears vei’v rarely t<) tiitain to m.aturily. In the aqu.atic form, the 
length of the stem depends on tlu“ d< |>tli ot the wtiter, as tlu! llower 
always rises uIkivc th(“ water; the leaves are toriaceous and llotit 
on the surtiice; the petioles arc 1 to d imlns long; the laminti some- 
what resembles that of Potamogeton mitiins, but is narrower and more 
parallel-sided, the length varies from to .') inches, and tin; surface 
is destitute of hairs, as ari- also the whreie; the .spike is not al)oye 1 
to H inch long, thicker in proj>ortion, and olten jKtrfects its fruit. 
In both forms the bracts are acuminate or cuspidate, scarious 
brown, suiTounding the fascicles, but not the rachis. The perianth 
b ^ inch long, pale bright rose. Stamens exserted. Nut ^ inch 
long, dark chestnut, with difficulty separated from the perianth. When 
growing in dry places, the plant frequently does not flower. 

Amphibious Bistort. 

French, Bewmee amphibie. German, OrlwechstUnder Knoterieh. 

Dr. Withering says, “ Water fcwla are aaid by Cnrtis to be fond of the seeds 
Greville designates the plant a mischievous weed.” 

Section V. — BISTORTA. Tournef. (non Meisn.). 

Stems unbranched, erect. Leaves chiefly radical, ovate, oblong or 
lanceolate, often waved at the edges. Flowers in a solitary terminal 
spikelike raceme or spike. Peiianth not accrescent. Stamens 8. 
Styles 3, elongate. Embryo lateinl ; cotyledons narrow, foliaceous, flat. 

SPECIES Xlll._POLYGONUM BISTORTA. 

Plate MCCXmi. 

JBillotf FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2357. 

Perennial. Rootstock slender, woody, rather extensively creeping, 
much branched ; the branches terminating in enlarged tubers, gene- 
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rally bent into an S-curve. Stem erect, quite simple. Radical 
leaves on long stalks, ovate, truncately or subcordately constricted at 
tbc. base and then dccurrent on the petiole, obtuse or subobtuse; stem 
leaves similar to the radical leaves, but much smaller, narrower, more 
acute, and on shorter stalks, the uppermost one subsessile. Ochreae 
not fi’inged. Raceme spikelike, oblong-cylindrical or oblong, erect, 
solitary at the extremity of the stem, dense, continuous, not inter- 
rupted or leafy at the base. Peduncles not glandular, smooth; pedicels 
scarcely as long as the nut, articulated immediately below the perianth, 
without glands. Perianth pale rose colour, without glands, and with 
the veins slightly prominent in fruit. Stamens 8. Styles 3, free to the 
base. Nut a little longer than the perianth, oval-obovate, triquetrous, 
abruptly pointed, smooth, shining. Leaves glaucous beneath. 

In woods and meadows. Rather scarce, but generally distributed 
over England and the south of Scotland. North of the Forth and 
Clyde it is probably an introduced plant, though perhaps it may be 
native in the Isle of Skye. Very rare, but widely distributed in 
Ireland. 


England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Rootstock with enlargements at the apex of the branches resembling 
the tubers of Arum maculatum in shape, but of a dark chestnut colour, 
fleshy and pink within. Stem 1 to 2 feet high. Radical leaves 
numerous, on stalks 3 inches to nearly a foot long; lamma 3 to 8 
inches long, resembling that of Rumex obtusifolius, but with a de- 
current strip running a short way down each side of the petioles, 
with slightly undulated margins, not revolute when full-groira; 
veins deeply impressed on the upper surface and prominent beneath; 
stem lea^s few, rapidly diminishing in size upwards. Ochrem very 
long, extending beyond the base of the leaf on the side of 
opposite to it. Racemes dense, 1 to 2 inches long, 

b^Ls not surrounding the rachis, S?LeSmul 

points. Perianth ^ inch long, pale rose or 

exserted Styles exserted or included. Nut | mch long, brown, 
highly polished Plant deep green, flie leaves slightly shmmg above, 
glaucous and pubescent on the veins beneath. 

Common Bistort. 

French, Be^miee bi«torte. German, Wiesen KnStench. 

iM°m ».d r.ndo» tho plant. noion. “ 

low pastures. The common name of the Bistort is Snakeweed, or Patience Doct ^ 
if we may believe that it effected a hundredth part of the cures which are attnbuted 
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to it, we raiglit welcome its presence in our pastures. The leaves wei'c at one time 
thought to render any who drank a decoction of them safe from all infection, even 
the plague. The root contains a large quantity of tannin, wliich renders it 
highly astringent. This pi*operty gave rise to its medicinal reputation, and it is even 
now regarded by some as a valuable rcmctly in liromorrhage and diarrliooa, and like- 
wise as a tonic, in combination with gentian, for intermittent fevers. Though veiy 
astringent and bitter to the taste, the root i.s farinaceous, and contains a large quantity 
of starch, wliich is edible and nutritious after lieing steeped in water. A considerable 
quantity of Bistort thus prepared is consumed in Russia and Siberia in times of 
scarcity instead of bread. In the northern counties of England the young shoots 
hare long been known by the name of Easter-giant, and boiled for the table. Perhaps 
it was because of its being full-grown about Easter time that the plant had the old 
name of Passions. It was, too, called English Serpentary. The name Bistort is 
derived from its twisted roots, hi.% twice, torta, twisted ; and thence called by Turner 
Uvice wriihen, 

SPECIES XIV.— POLYGONUM VIVIPARUM. Tymn. 

Plate MCCXLIV. 

Billot^ FI Gall et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3463. 

Rootstock rather slender, woody, shortly creeping, slightly branched ; 
branches terminating in enlarged tubers. Stem erect, quite sim]>le. 
Radical leaves on long stalks, elliptical-oblong or strapsbaped-elli])tical, 
attenuated nearly equally at both ends, but rather more so at the apex, 
very slightly decurrent on the petiole; stem leaves similar to the 
radical ones, but narrower and on shorter stalks. OclirciOJ tight, not 
fringed. Raceme spikelike, cylindrical, erect, solitary at the extremity 
of the stem, rather dense, continuous, or slightly interrupted but not 
leafy at the base, ■with sessile bulbilles instead of flowers on the lower 
part of the rachis. Peduncles not glandular: pedicels about as long 
as the nut, articulated immediately below the periantli, not glandular. 
Penanth coloured, without glands or prominent veins. Stamens 6 to 8. 
Styles 3, free to the base. Nut very rarely matured, shorter than the 
perianth, oval, triquetrous, acuminated at each end, smooth, shining. 
Leaves glaucous beneath. 

On ledges of rocks and in damp places, principally by the sides 
of streams ; frequent in mountainous districts. It occurs in Car- 
narvon, York, Durham, and Westmoreland, and is common in the 
Scotch Higidands, extending north to Shctlaiid. Very rare in 
Ireland, where it is found only on Ben Bulbeii, co. Sligo; and Glenerg, 
CO. Leiti’im. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stems 6 to 18 inches high. Radical leaves on stalks 2 to G inches 
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long ; lamina 2 to 4 inches, variable in the proportions of the length 
to the breadth, the latter usually | inch, whatever the former may%e, 
margins narrowly revolute, even when full-grown ; stem leaves few! 
Ochre® very long, continued far above the base of the leaf on the 
opposite side of the stem. Racemes 1 to 4 inches long, with scarioiis 
cuspidate bracts not suirounding the rachis, the lower part of which 
has minute ovoid acuminate purple bulbilles, the upper part cream- 
coloured or flesh-coloured flowers, with the perianth about inch long. 
Stamens and styles exserted. Nut about yV inch long, pale brown. 
Leaves subcoriaceous, deep green, and slightly shining above, dim and 
glaucous beneath. 

Vivipai’oiifi Bistort. 

French, Rcnoiu'a vivipetrr. German, Splhlichn>enihr Kunlcr'r^-. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

EUMEX RUPESTBIS. Le C,,iL 

Professor Rabington says, “a plant found at St. Aiibin’s, Jersey, is 
probably ” this. I am un.acqnainted with the supposed sjjecies, of 
which I have seen no specimens. I can see but little in the descrip- 
tion to separate it from R. couglomeratiis. 

RUMEX MAXIMUS. -‘'V/,,;?,. 

A plant resembling R. Hydrolajiathum, but with even the lower 
leaves subcordate, occurs near Lewes, Sussex. This may be R. maxi- 
raus, and should be looked after. 

RUMEX HISPANICUS. Ko,h. 

This plant is described by Smith under the name of R. Acetosa in 
l'in<r. FI., vol. ii. p. 19(5, no doubt from a cultivated example. The 
plate in Eng. Bot. seems to me the true R. Acetosa, 


ORDER LXIIL— EL.® AGNACE.ffl. 

Shrubs or small trees with the branches sometimes spinous. Leaves 
alternate or opposite, shortly stalked, simple, entire, or dentate, com- 
monly clothed beneath with peltate scarious entire or stellately-clelt 
scales. Flowers commonly unisexual and dioecious, rarely perfect 
or polygamous, regular, axillary or in lateral clusters or in catkins 
or panicles. Perianth single, more or less coloured on the inside; 
2- or 4-partite in the nude flowers, tubular and 2- or 4-toothed in the 
von. VIII. 
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IciiuiK'-- in tlio siHvios witli |H rt(vt (loucrs, lu lMiiiiicd, wiili ihc limh 
4- or (1-i'K'li. Stnnuns .“i (o S. iiix rlt'd on tin' ( 'li:!' o| the ^Iniulnlur 
proloin::Uion of tlio di'lv : antln rs nearly ses>)!e, -•celled, o]M nieir 
lon-ymulinallv. «'\:!r} tr> e lr..|ii llie j riaiilli, l-celled ;iiid 

]-ovnIed: o\ llie I. en , t troiii l!ie .'ide ol tlie o\;iry near llie li.ise, 
aiuitro]>ous ; ^I\le 1 , eioiii^ated. >liL''in:itii( roii'< ( ii oiie side. Fruit, a 
nut, wliieli lieeonies tiesliy or ln>ny at niatnrity, iii lelii'-eeiit, enclosed in 
the iiei'sistent j>erianth or it> l'a>e. Set .1 with a niendiranons or earti- 
laj^inuus testa : alluinien fleshy; endir\ o st raie lit ; radicle infirior. 

> y.-H i P P O P H A ii. Li»». 

FUnvers diiecious. Male flowers in the axil of ovate .seales, 1 flower 
ill each scale: jicriaiitli of 2 leaves, at first Ooherin^r nt the api'.x, tit 
length free; stamens 4, included within the jieriunth. Female fknvers 
.solitary, axillary; jierianth tnhular, with an erect bifid limb; disk 
none: style short; stigma elongate. Acheiie covered by the |a*rianth, 
which in fruit becomes enlarged and juicy, so as to rasernblc a beriyx 
Prickly shrulis with narrow scattered leaves somewhat resembling 
those of an osier, but covered with silvery' brownish scurfy scales 
beneath, at least when young. 

The name of this genus of plants comes from the Greek words, fir?roc a 

horse, and (/ A'/"), I cauKc to shine or glisten. It i.s the ancient name of some 
i.iikiiowii jdant given to horsc.s to make them .sleek. 


SPECIKS i.-HIPPOPHAE RHAMNOIDES. 

Platc MCCXLV. 

Tyicli. FI. Genn. et Iklv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXLIX. Fig. 1105. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsiee. Nu. 1^705. 

Loaves stra|>sha])ocl or oblong-strajtshapod, attenuated at the Knse 
into a very short indistinct ])etiole. Jierianth of’tlie male flowers with 
rouiidisli-oval leaves. Anthers short. Under surface of tlu‘ leaves 
and young branches clothed with sliiniiig, iiioi’e ui* less silvery brown 
scales; scales cleft only at the margins. 

On sand-hills and waste places by the seasliore. Very local. Abun- 
dant on the sand-hills at Deal, Kent, and in various j)Iaces on the 
coast of Norfolk, between Clreut Yariiionth and Holkhain; also 
about Alborough, Suffolk. It occurs on various other parts of the 
coast — Folkestone, Kent ; near Canvey Island, and South Shoebury, 
Essex; near AMiitby, Yorkshire; between Gosford and North IJerwick, 
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ORDER LXIV.— T HYMELAOE.®. 

Shrubs or siuall trees, very rarely annual herbs, with the leaAes 
alternate or opposite, sim[)le and entire, not dotted. Stij)ules none. 
Flowers ])orfect or diajcious, usually n'^nlar, in terminal heads or 
si)ikcs or in latcml clusters, rarely solitary, often enclosed by an invo- 
lucre. Perianth single, usually coloured, rarely herbaceous, tubular 
or funnelshaped or salvershaj)ed ; tube free from the ovary; linil) 4-, 
rarely 5-cleft ; segments with imbricated oestivation. Petals absent 
or represented by scales inserted in the throat of the calyx. Stamens 
detinite, usually 8 or 10, rarely 4 or 2, inserted on the tube or throat 
of the 2 )erianti) ; anthers 2-cellcd, o^wning longitudinally. Ovary 
solitary, free from the perianth, 1 -celled; ovule 1, very rarely 2 or 3, 
and superimposed, pendulous, anatropous; style I, sometimes very 
short; stigma undivided. Fruit a nut or dru 2 )e. Seed solitary, with 
a thin testa ; albumen generally none, or, if present, in small quan- 
tity, and fleshy ; embryo straight; cotyledons fleshy ; radicle superior. 

GBNl/S /.— D A P H N E. Zmn. 

Flowers perfect. Perianth withering and deciduous, coloured, 
salvcrshaped or salvershaped-funnelshaped ; limb 4-cleft, s])rcading 
or ascending, without scales in the throat. Stamens 8, inserted in 
2 ^o^v's in the upper part of the perianth-tube, included. Style sub- 
l.'iteral, very short. Fruit drupaceous, containing a 1-sceded stone. 

Small shrubs, rarely trees, with the leaves entire, alternate, very rarely 
oi» 2 )Osite. Stipules none. Flowers lateral or terminal, often fragrant. 

The derivation of tlie name of this genus of plants is asserted by Lindlcy, and some 
otlier botanists, to have been from tlie Greek name of the lluscm raa'/inosttfi, or Akix- 
andriaii laurel, into which it is fabled that Daphne was changed. It is stated in liecs’ 
Cyclopeedia ilmi L(i tints iioldlw is certainly the Daphne of Dioscorides, and conse- 
quently the classical laurel.” It is still called by the same name among the modem 
Greeks ; this is also the popular belief. 

SPECIES I.— DAPHNE MEZEREITM- Liim. 

Plate MCCXLVI. 

Reich. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLVI. Fig. 1181. 

Rilloi, FI. Gall, et Gei-m. Exsicc. No. 1546. 

Stem erect, branched. Leaves oblanceolate, thin, deciduous. Flowers 
appearing before the leave.s, in lateral clusters arranged in spikes below 
tlic apex of the branches, which afterwards produce terminal rosettes 
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of leaves. Tube of the perianth [mbcscent exteriorly; segments oval- 
oblong, acute, nearly as long as the tube. Drupe ovoid, red. 

In woods. Rare and local, but widely distributed over England, 
though probably in many instances, possibly in all, introduced by the 
agency of birds. The counties where it is most probably native are 
Dorset, Sussex, Hants, Herts, Bucks, Berks, and Gloucester. 

England [Scotland]. Shrub, liliirly Spring. 

A small shrub 1 to 4 feet high, Avith spreading ascending branches 
clothed Avith broAvnish grey bark. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, sub- 
p(!tiolat(!, subobtuse, entire. FloAvers very fragrant, in clusters of 2 
to 4 together, produced from buds formed in the axils of the haves 
of the preceding year, opening at the same time as the leaf buds 
Avhich terminate the branches, or often before them. Periantli about 
I inch across, pale purplish pink AAOthin, darker on the outside of the 
segments and tube. Anthers yelloAV. Drupe bei*ry-Iike, scarcely the 
size of a rod currant, bright red, pointed, AA'ith a thin skin. Plant dull 
green; leaves paler and soineAvhat glaucous beneath, glabrous; the 
branches of the j-ear pubescent; the iiower-buds Avith purple scales. 

Mizeveon. 

ProiK^Ii, Dftplme hoif^ gantiL German, Oemrlnet' KrJJrrJiah. 

The specific name of this slirub is said to be derived from Mfulmriion,, the Persian 
name by which it is known. It is a well known and favourite object; in our gardens, 
valued on account of the beanty of its fruit and flowers. Its flowers appear before 
the leaves in February or Murch, when, as Cowper tolls us, its braiicluis are, 

“ Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every sjiray.” 

The whole plant is a powerful irritant, both bark, leaves, and fruit noting jioisonously 
if taken in large quantities, and readily causing iuflanimation when applied to the 
skin or mucous membranes. A few of the berries have been known to cause death 
when swallowed, and the decoction of the bark, wlicii administered inedieiiially, has 
produced binpleasant symptoms. Dr. Taylor, in his work on Poisons, details several 
cases of poisoning from swallowing the berries, Avhieli, however, were treated in time 
to prevent fatal results. The bark of the root is employed in this country, in the form 
of a decoction, as a sudorific, alterative, and deobstruciit in rheumatism, scrofula, and 
some cutaneous diseases, being frequently given with saT\saj)ai‘illa. W e find it ree.og- 
nised in the British Pharmacopoiua in a decoction. The bark and wood are similarly 
used 071 the Continent. An ointment pre])ai’ed frojii the hfirk has been found bene- 
ficial to ulcers. The decoction with carbonate of ammonia is said to have revived 
patients from collapse resulting from typhus and scarlet fever. It has sometimes 
removed paralysis of the mouth and the throat. In France the bark is constantly 
used as an irritant application to the skin as a substitute for blistering. A piece of 
the fresh bark is dipped in vinegar, applied with tlie inner surface to the part, and 
covered over with an ivy or plantain leaf, and renewed twice a day. It soon produces 
a serous discharge, and, though it affects the skin, is seldom known to raise a blister, 
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and is very slightly painful, while producing most of the good effects that follow the 
application of the cantharides plaister. The berries are used in Germany and Siberia 
as a cathartic, but are unsafe and dangerous in unpractised hands. According to 
Linnffius, they are used in Sweden to poison wolves and foxes. The Russian and 
Tartar women employ them as a cosmetic, to give their skin a rosy appearance — ^a 
dangerous practice if often repeated. When the berries have been accidentally eaten 
by children or others, the best remedies are oil, fresli butter, linseed tea, or milk, or 
some kind of emollient to allay the violence of the inflammation. The brandies of 
the Mezereon afford a yellow die. It is of very easy culture. It is generally propa- 
gated by seeds, which, if sufiered to dry before they are sown, will remain two years 
in the soil, but which, if sown in the autunm immediately after gathering them, gene- 
rally come up the follomng spring. The best time for transplanting this shrub is in 
October, as it begins to vegetate soon after Christmas. 


SPECIES IL-DAPHNE LAUREOLA. Llmt, 

Pi.\TE MCCXLVII. 

Jiv.kli. PI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLV. Pig. 1179. 

Billot, PI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 448. 

Stem erect, branched or nearly simple. Leaves oblanceolatc, coria- 
ceous, evergreen. Flowers in small shortly-stalked racemose clusters 
from the axils of the leaves of the rosette at the apex of the stem and 
bi’anches. Tube of the perianth glabrous extenially ; segments oval- 
lanceolate, about half as long as the tube, which, however, is longer in 
proportion to the limb in the male than in the perfect flowers. Drupe 
ovoid, black. 

In woods and thickets, in clay and chalky soils. Rather rare or 
local, but widely distributed in England. Very rare in Scotland, and 
having very slender claims to be considered native in that country, 
being only found in ornamental woods. 

England [Scotland]. Shrub. Early Spring. 

Stem 1 to 3 feet high, or rarely more, sparingly branched, with the 
branches ascending or erect, clothed wnth yellowish grey bark, bare of 
leaves except in the upper part. Leaves 2 to 5 inches long, very thick 
in texture, subpetiolate, acute. Clusters numerous, on short stalks, 
with 2 or 3 subhcrbaceous deciduous bracts. Flowers drooping, 
fragrant, 3 to 8 in each cyme, subracetnosc, some of the flowers male, 
others perfect. Rarely clusters are produced some distance down the 
stern, as Avell as at the ape.x. As the stem or branch elongates by 
the time the berries are ripe, they are left far below the apex of the 
branch. Perianth nearly ^ inch long, ^ inch across, pale yellowish 
green. Drupe I inch long, pointed as in D. Mezereum, greenish black, 
very shortly stalked. Plant green, the leaves shining above, paler 
beneath, glabrous. 
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Spurge Laurel. 

Froncli, T)aplnte hiim'ole. Gorman, WohlrtechriKlar KcUvrlmh. 

The Spurge Laurel possesses similar properties to tlie Mezereon, and may in many 
cases bo substituted for it. Tbougli not showy in its flowers, it is a valuable plant for 
shrabberics, from its being evergreen, and from its thick glossy leaves being disposed 
in tufts at the end of its branches, so as to give it a full bushy apy)earance. It thrives 
best in the shade, and will gi'ow under the drip of ti*ees, where few other j)lants would 
thrive. The berries are black when ripe, and are a favourite food of singing- birds, 
though poisonous to all other creatures. 


ORDER LXV— SANTALAOEiS. 

Annual or peronnisil herbs, or shrubs or trees, often subparasitical, 
with the leaves alternate (or sometimes the lower ones opposite), simple, 
entire, sometimes scalelike or absent. Stipules none. Flowers perfect 
or polygamo-dioecious, small, in terminal racemes, spikes, or panicles, 
or solitary and axillary. Perianth single, coloured within ; tube 
adhering to the ovary; limb regular, 4- or 5-cleft, the segments with 
valvate oestivativa. Petals absent. Stamens definite, usually of the 
same number as the lobes of the perianth and inserted in their base; 
anthers 2-celled (veiy rarely 4-celled), opening longitudinally. Ovaiy 
solitary, adhering to the tube of the perianth, 1-celled; ovules com- 
monly 3, but varying from 1 to 4, pendulous from the apex of the free 
central jilacenta, very rarely erect, anatropous ; styles generally short ; 
stigma 2- or 3-lobcd. Fruit a nut, or drupe often crowned by the per- 
sistent perianth. Seed solitary, with a membranaceous testa ; albumen 
dense, fleshy ; erabrj'^o straight ; cotyledons cylindrical ; radicle superior. 

GENUS A--T H E S I U M. Linn. 

Flowers perfect. Pci’ianth persistent; tube herbaceous, adhering to 
the ovary; limb coloured within, funnelshaped, divided into 4 or 5 
segments, which are connivent and more or l(!ss rolled inwards in fruit. 
Disk none. Stamens 5 ; anthers 2-celled. Style fdiform ; stigma capitate. 
Frait dry, indehiscent, enclosed and adhering to the herbaceous calyx 
tube, and crowned by the segments of the i)erianth. 

Subpai’asitical herbs or undershrubs with narrow alteraate leaves, 
without stipules, and small flowers generally white on the inside of the 
limb. 

It is said that this genus of plants was named in honour of Theseus, the mythic 
Gvocian hero. 
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SPECIES L-THESIUM HUM I PU SUM. D.O. 

Plate MCCXLVIII. 

licicli. I('. El. Germ, et, Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXLII. Fig. 1153. 

Ililhil, FI. Gall, et Germ. E.vsiee. No. (ultl. 

'I\ liiiopliyllum, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. ii-ir. lloolt. & Ant. Brit. H. wl. viii. p. 370, mm 

r,.liwcJKC. 

T. (livarioatiiin, var. gallieuni, graeile, ct Anglicuiu. Alj‘h. IhC. in D.C. Prod. Vol. 
XIV. p. 043. 

Stems very numerous, procumbent or ascen(lin<r, diffuse, slender, 
w.iy, often flexuous, simple or .slightly branched. Leaves linear- 
stnipshaped, 1-nerved, acute. Flowers in slender paniele.s genemlly 
reduced nearly to racemes ; branches of the panicle .spreading in fruit, 
scabrous on the angle, the lower ones geuerall)' racemosely branclied, 
t)ie u])j)er ones 1-flowered, and equalling or exceeding the flowers. 
Flowers each with 3 braeteoles at the base', the 2 shorter ones as long 
its the j)erianth or falling short of it. Perianth funncLshaped, the limb 
rolled inwards in fruit. Fruit ses.sile, attenuated at the base into a 
neck much shorter than the body of the nut, which is roundish-ovoid, 
with lougitudiml ribs, crowned by the involute perianth segments, 
which are much shoi’ter than the nut. 

On grassy banks, chiefly on chalky and limestone soils. Eather 
local. Confined to the south of England, extending north to Gloucester, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Norfolk. 

England. Peremiial. Summer, Autumn. 

Root pai'asitie on various plants, yellowish, woody, passing insensibly 
upwards into the rhizome, Avhich is many-headed. Stems very nume- 
I'ous, 3 to 18 inches long, .slender, furrowed, sj)reading all round or to 
one side, frequently ascending at the a])ex. Leaves ^ to 1 inch long, 
somewhat fleshy, with the midrib scarcely apparent. Panicle branched 
only at the base, or in weak specimens reduced to merely a raceme; 
when the branches are 1-flowered there is commonly no leaf at their 
base, but when there is more than one flower on the peduncle, each 
of these generally sinings from the axil of a leaf or bract; stalk of 
tlie single flowers equalling the perianth, with 3 braeteoles at the 
apex, of which the lower one is considerably longer than the 2 others. 
Mowers about ^ inch across, the segments fleshy, triangular, white 
inside, green on the back, spreading in flower, incurved in fruit. 
Style shoi’t, thick, with a capitate entire or slightly lobed stigma. 
Nut about the size of a mustard seed, olive. Plant glabrous, dull 
green, turning to yellowish green, the upper leaves and bracts with 
small cartilaginous teeth on the margins. 

Bastard Toadflax. 

Frorich, Thosion. German, Vcniviul'raut, 
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EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

THESIUM INTEBMEDIUM. Schrad. 

« May be a native of Britain.” {Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. 
p. 298). I have seen no specimens, nor can I hear of anyone 
who has. 


THESIUM HUMILE. Vald. 

Professor Baidnafon gatliered two specimens of this plant somewhere 
near Dawlish in Devonshire, in 1829, but it was probably not indi- 
genous. 


ORDER EXVJ.— AEISTOLOCHIAOE.SJ. 

Herbs or shrubs, in the latter case generally twining, and with the 
wood not in evident rings. Leaves alternate, sometinies 2 and sub- 
opposite, stalked, generally cordate, entire, rarely pedatifid. Stipules 
opposite the leaves, or leafy or absent. Flowers perfect, rarely uni- 
sexual, solitaiy or in fascicles in the axils of the leaves, rarely in 
racemes. Perianth single, usually coloured, with the base of the tube 
adhering to the ovary, tubular, Avitli the limb very irregular an I 
oblique, entire or 2- or 3-clcft, or regular and 3-toothed; segments 
with valvate aestivation. Petals absent. Stamens definite, usually 
6 or 12, rarely 9; filaments very short and often adhering to the style; 
anthers 2-celled, longitudinally dehiscent. Ovary syncarpous, adhering 
to the bottom of the tube of the perianth, generally 6-celled, moi'e 
rarely 3-celled, and very rarely 4-cellcd ; ovules numerous, ascending 
or horizontal fi’om the axis of the ovary, anatropous; style very short 
and thick; stigmas f, radiating above the stamens. Fruit a capsule, 
or berry localicidallj'^ dehiscent, rarely indehiscent. Seeds numer’ons, 
with a membranaceous testa; albumen dense, fleshy or somcAvhat 
homy; embryo minute; cotyledons scarcely apparent until germi- 
nation; radicle inferior. 

GENUS L—A S A B U M. Linn. 

Perianth bellshaped, with the tube Avholly adherent to the ovary, or 
suburceolate and adhering to the ovary only by its base ; limb regular, 
3-cleft or 3-partite. Stamens 12, the filaments more or less distinct 
von. VIII. N 
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from the style; anthers free from the style. Styles 6, frcsc or united 
into one, in the latter case ■with 6 radiating stigmas. F ruit subcoriaceous 
or soincAvhat fleshy, bursting irrcgularlj', crowned by tlui persistent 
]KTiantli. 

Stemless hei'bs with creeping rootstocks bearing a few reniform 
deltoid and cordate leaves on rather long stalks and a rather large 
solitary flower on a short scape. 

Dr. May lie ^ives the following derivation for the name of this genus of plant — 
“ d (ft), negative, tra/Vioi (.svt/rt)), I adorn, hecause it was not introduced into the ancient 
cliapleis or wreaths for tlu; head.” 

SPECIES L— AS ARUM EUROP-ffiUM. TAnn, 

Plate MCCXLIX. 

jRelcli Ic. ri. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XTT Tab. DCLXVIIT. Pig. 1339. 

TuUoU FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 450. 

Kootstock creeping ; stems very short, eaeh producing 2 suboppositc 
leaves. Leaves on long petioles, transverse or roundish reniform, deeply 
cordate, obtuse or subobtuse, subcoriaceous, subglabrous on the veins 
and petiole. Flowers terminal between the 2 leaves. Peduncle much 
sliorter than the petioles, recurved. Perianth campaiiulate, with 3 
thick ovate segments with reflexed points. Filaments free from the 
style. Style single, with a 6-lobcd stigma. 

In woods and among brushwood. Very rare. Perhaps not truly 
native, at least in many of its stations, though it is probably so near 
Salisbury, Wilts; ITalitax, and near Settle, Yorkshire; Purnley, Lan- 
cashire; and in Westmoreland. 

England, [Scotland.] Perennial. Spring, early Summer. 

Ilootstock extensively cre(!])ing, fleshy, producing numerous stems 
rarely above 1 or 2 inches high, which at the apex produce a pair of 
leaves with petioles 2 to 5 inches long, laminoe 2 to 3^- inches across. 
Peduncle f to 1 inch long, and, as well as the perianth, woolly. 
Perianth about 4- to I inch long, lurid purple, tinged with green on 
the outside, brighter ]>urplc inside the segments. Filaments pi’oduced 
into a fMDint beyond the anthers. Fruit subglobular-ovoid, crowned 
by the perianth segments, indehiscent. Leaves dark shining green, 
paler beneath, reclinate in vernation. 

Asarahacca. 

Frcacli, AsarM, d’Eitrope. German, FinrnjiiiiscJte Haselwurz. 

Tins j)lant has had a reputation from time immemorial as a cathartic, emetic, and 
irritant. It was in nse among the Greeks, by ■whom it was called “Aaapov. Under 
the name of Asarahacca it was largely employed by the older physicians, but is no'w 
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expunged from tlie Pharmaco})cx3ia. The root contains a camphor-like principle and 
a bitter product called Asarin, which is combiTied with gallic acid. To these it is 
indebted for its action on the human S 3 ^stein. Taken into the st^omach in a state of 
very fine powder, it causes vomiting ; in coarse powder it generally i)urg(?s. It wjis 
formerly employed as an emetic instead of ipecacuanha, but, from the violence of iis 
effects, it is now laid aside in medical practice ; it is, however, used in veterinary 
medicine to vomit and purge. The fine powder applied to the nostrils causes sneeziim*, 
and a flow of mucus from the membrane which lines those parts. It is, therefort', 
extensively employed as an errhine, and is the basis oi- chief ingredient of many 
cephalic snuffs. It is used in chronic inilammations and some other diseases of the 
eye, and in headaches. When these last arise from disorders of the digestive functions, 
such means can be of no avail ; when they are connected with congestion or fulness 
of the vessels of the head, the increased discharge from the Schneiderian membrane 
may give temporary relief, in the same way as a few drojis of blood flowing siionta- 
neously from the nose, or obtained by puncturing the membrane. 

GENUS IL— AHI ST OhO cm A. Linn. 

Perianth tubular, the tube extended and inflated beyond the ovar\" 
and generally contracted at the throat; limb irregular, oblique, simple^ 
or divided, the upper part of the tube and limb separating circumscis- 
silely immediately above the ovary. Stamens 6, the filaments entire!}' 
adnate to the short thick style, so that the anthers appear sessile arjil 
situated on the style. Stigma of 6 spreading lobes. Capsule coria- 
ceous, opening by six valves. 

Climbing or erect herbs or shrubs, with alternate leaves, often ovate? 
or roundish or reniform, cordate or hastate. Flowers lateral or axillary. 
Perianth tube often remarkably curved above the ovary. 

The name of this genus of plants has reference to its supposed efiicacy in child- 
birth, and is derived from the Greek words, upiffTog best, and Xo)(eia (Jocheiu)^ 

parturition. 

SPECIES I.— ARI ST O LOCHIA CLEMATITIS. Linn. 

Plate MCCL. 

IReich, Ic. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLXIX. Fig. Io40. 

Billoty FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No, 44-9. 

Rootstock extensively creeping, cjdindrical. Stem erect, not 
climbing, flexuous, simple. Leaves ovate deltoid, deejfly cordate, 
subobtuse. Flowers in umbellate fascicles in the axils of the leaves, 
erect. Peduncles shorter than the perianth and much shortci than the 
leaves. Lip of the perianth ovate-triangular, acuminate. 

Among old ruins. Rare, and not indigenous, confined to the south 
and east of England. I have seen specimens only from Lukenham, 

n2 
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Suffolk ; Carrow, Norfolk ; and Godstowe Nunnery, Oxford. Yorkshire 
seems to be the most northern locality where it has been noticed. 

[England.] Perennial. Summer. 

Rootstock woody, scarcely as thick as the little finger. Stems stout, 
18 inches to 2 feet high. I^eaves 3 to 6 inches broad, and about the 
same length, very deeply cordate, the basal lobes projecting laterally 
inwards till they nearly touch each other. Flowers in fascicles of 4 to 
8. Perianth about one inch long or a little more, pale greenish yellow. 
Fruit ovoid. Fruit pedicel recurved. Leaves pale green, somewhat 
glaucous beneath ; plant glabrous. 

Common Birthwort. 

French, Aiistoloche clematite. Grerman, Geineine Osterluzei, 

The name of this plant and its supposed remedial powers are the suggestions of the 
doctrine of signatures, by the shape of the corolla. The root is aromatic and bitter, 
but not ungratefdl to the palate. It has been used in the Portland powder for the 
cure of gout, but not without producing effects more formidable than the original 
disease. The ancients attributed great virtues to it. Gerard tells us that it is a 
singular and mach-usod antidote agaimst the bite of the Rattlesnake, or rather Adder 
or Viper, whose bite is very deadly, and therefore, by the providence of the Creator, 
“ hee hath upon his tailc a skinny dry substance, parted into eels, which contain some 
loose, hard, dry bodies that rattle in them (as if one should put little stones or pease 
into a stifle and very dry bladder), that so he may by this noise give warning of his 
approach, the better to be avoided ; but if any be bitten, they know not stand in need 
of no better antidote than this root, which they chew and apply to the wound, and 
also swallow some of it downe, by which means they quickly overcome the malignitie 
of this poisonous bite, which otherwise would in a very short time prove deadly, 
^lany also commend the use of this against the plague, smallpox, measles, and such 
like inaligne and contagious disease*^ ’’ An opinion is said to prevail in France that 
the produce of vineyards in which this plant abounds becomes deteriorated in quality. 


ORDER LX VII.~E MPETRAOB.®. 

Small evergreen heathlike diffu-sely branched shrubs. Leaves 
crowded, alternate or subverticillate, linear-acerose, entire. Stipules 
none, h lowers dicecious, rarely perfect or polygamous, small, solitaiy 
or in small clusters in the axils of the leaves, very rarely in terminal 
clusters. Perianth double, subscarious, in 2 rows with 3 segments in 
each row, rarely with only 2. Stamens 3 in the male flowers, rarely 2; 
in the female absent or merely rudimcntaiy, hypogynous; anthers 
2-celled, opening longitudinally. Ovary rudimentary in the male 
flowers, in the female solitary, free from the perianth, seated on a 
disk, 3-, 6-, or 9*celled, rarely 2-cellcd; ovules solitary in each cell. 
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8»sc6ndiii^ froni tli6 central Id^SiI jinglG of tliG cgH^ Rnutropous^ stylo 
short or absent. Stigma radiant, with as many segments as there are 
cells in the ovary. Fruit a berrylike, subglobose, depressed and 
umbilicate drupe, containing 2 to 9 pyrenes or minute stones. Seeds 
solitary in each pyrene; testa membranaceous; albumen abundant, 
fleshy ; embryo straight ; cotyledons short ; radicle superior. 

GENUS E M P E T R U M. Um. 

Flowers polygamous or dioecious, with 6 imbricated scales at the base. 
Perianth in 2 rows, the 3 outer leaves coriaceous, the 3 inner petaloid. 
Male flowers with 3 exerted stamens. Female flowers with a short style, 
with 6 to 9 radiating stigmas. Drupe subglobose, depressed, with 6 
to 9 stones. 

Small heathlike plants mth the flowers minute, axillary, generally 
dioecious. Berries black. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from two Greek words, iv (en), in, 
irerpoi (jpetros), stone, from the places where the plant grows. 

SPECIES I.~EMPETRUM NIGRUM. Unn. 

Plai-e MCCLI. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. V. Tab. CL VIII. Fig. 4810. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 2906. 

Stem procumbent, much branched. Lectves oblong-strapshaped, with 
the margins folded back and meeting in a wliite line. Stigma with 9 
rays. Plant glabrous. 

On heaths. Generally distributed, especially in mountainous 
districts, except in the south of England, from which it now appears 
to be absent, although it formerly occurred in Sussex. Very abundant 
in the Scotch Highlands, descending nearly to the level of the sea. 
Local in Ireland, and rare in the south, though abundant on the 
mountains near Dublin and Wicklow, and in the west and north of 
that island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring, early Summer. 

A small much branched procumbent or decumbent shrub, with the 
stems 3 to 18 inches long, Aviry, and bare of leaves at the base; 
branches usually somewhat tufted and ascending. Leaves crowded, 
i to f inch long, much resembling those of a heath, coriaceous, ever- 
green, slightly rough on the borders, blunt, the lower ones reddish, 
the upper bright dark green. Flowers sessile, very minute, axillaiy. 
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Petals pale pink. Filaments very long. Drupe berrylike, about the 
si 2 e of a pea, jet black when ripe; pyrenes commonly 9, shaped like 
one of the segments of an orange, pale, opaque, roughened. 

Crowherry. 

Gkjrmau, Schvarze Knihruheere. 

This plant is known by the names of Black-berried Hi*ath, Cnikebcrry,or Blactk Crow- 
berry. The Highlanders frequently eat the berries, as sometimes do cliildron, but tliey 
are not a desirable fruit, and, if taken in large quantities, occasion headache. Grouse 
feed upon them. Boiled with alum, they afford a purple dye. 


ORDER LXVIII.—E UPHORBIAOE.®. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees ^vith tlie juice often milky, tlic Iiiil)it vitv 
various, sometimes (in exotic species) leafless .‘ind cactiislike, more 
commonly leafy with alternate or rarely with 02)j>osite leaves. Stipules 
present and then generally deciduous or more often absent. Flowers 
always unisexual, dioecious or monoecious, veiy variously disj)osc-d. 
Perianth single, double or absent. Stamens 1 to indefinite in tlu; 
male flowers. Female flowers with the ovaiy free from the perianth, 
3- more rarely 2- or many-celled; ovules 1 or 2 in each cell, anutro- 
pous, pendulous from the internal apical angle of the cells; styles as 
many as the carpels, distinct, united; stigmas distinct or united. 
Fruit commonly consisting of 3 (more r.arely 2 or many) cocca, whicli 
usually break away from the columella and split into 2 valves, or very 
rarely the capsule is loculicidally dehiscent into 3 valves. Seeds 1 or 
more rarely 2 in each coccum or cell of the fruit, with a crustaceous 
testa, generally carunculate or arillate ; albumen fleshy ; embryo large, 
with the cotyledons sometimes foliaceous ; radicle superior. 

GENUS L—BJJ XV S. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious, distinct, not combined into a compound flower 
Perianth with bracteoles at the base, of 4 unequal sepals arranged in 
the form of a cross. Male flowers with 4 free stamens. Female 
flowers with 3 separate styles. Capsule 3 pointed, separating above 
into 3 beaked valves, which are 2-homed at the apex from the sjdit- 
ting of the persistent styles; the 3 valves enclosing 3 cocca, each of 
which contains 2 seeds. Seeds smooth, shining. 

Shrubs or small trees with opposite entire coriaceous leaves. 
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Flowers axillary, aggrepfated into fascicles, consisting of many male 
llowers and 1 female flower, or of male flowei’s only. 

The derivation of the name of thia genus of plants is from the word nv^oQ (puxofi), 
from trvKfifw, to grow thick or hard, in reference possibly to the hardness or closeness 
of the wood, or the density of the foliage. The Greeks called the boxes made of this 
wood, which were highly esteemed for their durability, ; and bonce probably 

arose the word which is used for the chest containing the Host in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


SPECIES L-BUXUS SEMPERVIEENS. Linn, 

Plath MCCLII. 

T!' irli. le. FI. Germ. c*t H(‘lv. Vol. V. Tab. CLIII. Fig. 4808. 

Jilllnf^ FI. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc. No. 

Leaves coriaceous, oblong-oval, obtuse or retuse at the apex, with 
thickened margins. Flowers in fascicles in the axils of the leaves of the 
upper branches. Antljcrs oval-oblong, sagittate-cordate. Branches of 
the 3'car downy. 

On dry cbulk}’^ hills. Very rare, and 2>robably not indigenous in 
most of its localities, though there ai)pears to be some likelihood of its 
being truly native on Bo.xhill, Surrey. Kent, Surrey, Bucks, and 
Gloucester are the only counties of which there is any possibility of 
its being a genuine native. 

England. Shrub. Spring. 

A small much-branebed tree-like shrub, in its native state 4 to 
10 feet high, Avith dai k greenish gi'cy striate rugose bark, the younger 
branc1i(is o 2 )posite greenish and 4-angular. Leaves op 2 )osite, evergreen, 
A'ery sliortly stalked, -i to li inob long, croAvded, subdistichous, glossy 
dark green aboA'e, pah'r and" j'elloAver beneath, entire on the margins. 
FloAvers j^elloAvish white, minute. Filaments rather long; anthers 
yellow. Capsule OA’oid, with 3 horns, reticulate, J inch long. Seeds 
about inch long, black, shining, smooth, bluntly trigonous. 

Common Box. 

French, Dtiis Unijoiim vcd. German, Imwcrgriincr Biwhslavni. 

This hai-dy evorp^een tree or shrub is well known in every garden and shrubbery 
It hears clipping and cutting better than almost any other tree of its size, and is well 
adapted for hedges, or for verdant architecture and decoration. It has long been a 
favourite in gardens, and, aceoi-ding to a French writer, “ has the advantage of taking 
any form that may be wished nmh.T the hands of the gardener.” Here it disj.lays a 
niche cut in an ai)pareTitly solid green hank ; there, an ai-bonr impenetrable to the rays 
of the sun. On one side it coA'crs a^ wall with tapestry of continual verdure^ and on 
the other it clothes a p.'disade ; now it divides the walks of a garden, and now it marks 
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out the figure of a parterre. In all cases it presents a most agreeable verdure to the 
eye, and preserves the idea of cheerfulness even in winter, when almost every other 
tree appears “ mourning for the absence of the sun.” It grows slowly, rarely making 
shoots of more than 6 or 8 inches annually. In old gardens we frequently see box-trees 
cut into all sorts of fantastic shapes — to our modem taste disfiguring the natural growth 
of the tree, but greatly admired in ancient times. Pliny, in his garden at Tusculum, 
had hedges and bushes of box cut into figures of birds and animals, and he mentions 
a lawn as being adorned with similar decorations, and enclosed with verdant statuary. 
This practice was very common in all Roman gardens, and even in modern Romo at 
the present day we hear of it existing, Mr. Loudon says, in 1844 : “ In the garden 
oi‘ the Vatican, the name of the Pope, the date of his election, &c., may be read from 
the windows of the Palace in letters of box.” Virgil calls it — 

Smooth-grained, and proper for the tumor’s trade. 

Which curious hands may carve, and steel with ease invade.” 

The box-tree appears first to have been mentioned by Theophrastus, who ranks the 
wood with ebony, on account of the closeness of its grain. It takes a fine polish ; is 
generally of an even yellow tint all through. For wood-engraving it is not only the 
best material yet discovered, but the only one that admits of the finely-cut lines that 
are necessary to pi’oduce the beautiful effects aimed at by the modem artist. English 
box-wood is, however, inferior to that obtained from Turkey, Spain, and other southern 
countries, though it fetches a very high price when of any useful size. For turneiy 
the root is chiefly used in France. The town of St. Claude, which is near a large box- 
forest, is entirely inhabited by turners, who make snuff-boxes, rosaries, forks, spoons, 
buttons, &c., from box- wood. The wood of some roots is most beautifully marked, and 
the price of the articles manufactured varies accordingly. Box-wood is veiy apt to split 
when drying, but, to prevent this, the French turners put the wood designed for their 
finest works into a dark cellar as soon as it is cut, where they keep it from three to 
five years, according to circumstances. At the end of the given time they strike off the 
sap-wood with a hatchet, and place the heart- wood again in the cellar till it is wanted 
for the lathe. For the mo.st delicate articles, the wood is soaked for twenty-four hours 
in fresh, very clear water, and then boiled for some time. When taken out of the water 
it is wiped perfectly dry, and buried till wanted for use in sand or bran, so as to be 
completely excluded from light and air. Articles made from wood thus prepared 
resemble Tunbridge ware in appearance, and are highly valued. The box-wood that is 
used by wood-engravers is chiefly imported from Turkey or Odessa, and sells in London 
for from 71 . to 14/. a ton, the average consumption in Britain being about GOO tons. 
In France the native trees are seldom of sufficient size for wood-engraving, and wood 
to the amount of 10,000 francs is annually imported from Spain. The box-trees that 
were cut down on Boxhill in 1815 sold for upwards of 10,000/., and were chiefly used 
for turning. The art of cutting on wood was invented before that of printing, and it 
is supposed to have been practised between the years 1400 and 1430. It was first 
used for books of devotion and playing-cards. The earliest specimen extant is now in 
the poBsession of Earl Spenser, and represents St. Christopher carrying the infant 
Saviour ; the date is 1423. In the gardens at Levon’s Grove, in Westmoreland, there 
are some fine specimens of topiary work done in the time of James II. Wood-engraving 
IS now carried to great perfection, and it is interesting to trace its dc\^elopment, from 
the early attempts at the mere rude outlines of figures on a block, to the finished and 
delicate designs of the present day, which bring the works of some of our best artists 
within the reach of the humblest lovers of art. 
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The geometrical style of gardening, in which the box- trees played so prominent a 
part, was brought to groat perfection in the time of Louis XIV. The dwarf variety of 
box was used to trace out the pattern of a parterre, the space between the lines being 
filled in with different coloured sands, earths, shells, .and other articles, so as to produce 
red, white, and black grounds, on which the green box appeared to advantage. Lord 
Bacon says: “As for making of knots and figures with divers coloured earths, they 
be but toys; you may see as good sights many times in tarts.’’ We incline to think 
he would repeat his remark if he were introduced to a portion of the Horticultural 
Gardens at Kensington at the present day. The art of cutting the box and other trees 
into artificial forms was carried to such an extent among the Romans that both Pliny 
and Vitruvius use the word to'piarhis to express the art of the gardener — a proof tliat 
the art of clipping was considered tlie highest accomplisliment for a Roman gardener. 
Topiary adornments, as they are called, were most highly prized in gardens about 
tlie middle of the seventeenth century, and began to go out of favour in tlu) eai ly 
l^art of the eighteenth, when they afforded sulyects for raillery among tlie wits of 
the day : — 

“ There likewise mote be seen on every side 
The shapely box of all its branching pride, 

Ungcntly shomc, and with propostoi'ous skill, 

To various beasts, and birds of sundry quill 
Transform’d, and human shapes of monstrous size.” 

In former times the uses of the box were various, but are now almost forgotten. 
The bark and leaves are purgative and sudorific. A tincture made from the leaves is 
used in Germany as a remedy in intermittent fever, having obtained its reputation 
from its employment by a quack, who sold the secret to Joseph I. The wood scraped 
to a powder has been used as a substitute for guiacum, and an oil distilled from it is 
said to be good for tootbache. According to Parkinson, a “ decoction of the loaves 
and sawdust will change the hair to an auburn colour.” We have not heard, how- 
ever, of its use during the fashionable rage for auburn hair, although, we fear, fat 
more objectionable applications are frequently employed to obtain the correct shade of 
auburn tresses by those who sacrifice nature to fashion. Box is sometimes substituted 
for holly in the churches at Christmas, and in a note to Wordsworth s poems we are 
informed that “in several parts of the north of Kiiglaiid, when a funeral takes place, 
a basinfiil of sprigs of box is placed at the dooi’ of the house from which the coffin is 
taken up, and each person who attends the funeral takes one of these sprigs, and 
throws it into the grave of the dece.ased person.” 

The box is the badge of the Highland elan iMTntosli, and the v.ariegatcd kind of the 
clan M‘Pherson. It is asserted by many authors that box- trees are never cropped b) 
cattle, and that the Corsican honey was rendered ])oiBonous from the bees feeding on 
the flowers of the box. In our own experience we can testj fy to the death of several 
fowls, only to be explained by the fact of their having eaten largely of box-leaves. 
The largest box-trees in the neighbourhood of London are at Syon and Kew, each 
nearly 15 feet in height. In the Botanic Garden at Oxford there are two old trees, 
one of which, in 1835, was 21 feet high. The largest box-hedge is at R >.worth. It 
is supposed to be more than two centuries old, and is more than 12 feet broad at the 
bottom, 15 feet high, and 40 yards long. The only county in England in which the 
box appears to be naturalised is Surrey. It is so abundant in the neighbourhood of 
Dorking, as to have given the name Boxhill to a well-known pleasant locality about 
twenty miles from London. 

VOL. vi:i. 
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The lines of Herrick, which refer to the custom of substituting box for holly at 
Candlemas in decorations, are worth quoting : — 

“ Down with the rosemary and bays, 

DoAvii with the inisseltoe ; 

Instend of holly now upraise 
The greencT box for show. 

“ The holly hitherto did sway ; 

L('t ])ox m)w domineer. 

Until the dawning Easter day 
Or l^lastei* eve .appear.” 

(!£NUS /r._E U P H O R B I A. Linn. 

Flowers moiia'cions, combined into llowor-likc' groTips surrounded by 
a calj'x-lilce inv(jlucre (;ontiunin,ii: numerous male iluwei's and a single 
central stalked leiiialo How(!r. Common involucre bellsliaped, with 
4 or 5 segments, altcnifithig with as many large thick glandular 
lo))es, wliieh aiv entire or notched and spreading, sometimes petaloid. 
Fonaiith absent. Male flowers I’cduced to a single stamen, with a joint 
showing i(s junction with the pedicel, wliidi sjuangs from a small bract 
at the base of the involucre. Female fioAver soon elevated on a stalk in 
tlie centre of the iiiA’olucre, reduced to a d-lobed and 3-celled ovary 
Avitli 3 st)’les, .sometimes Avitli a very indistinct calyx at the base of th(! 
ovaiy. Capsule 3-lobed, splitting into 3 cocoa; each coccum 1-seedecl, 
bursting down the back, so as to form 2 vah’es. 

Herbs and shrubs of very various habit, Avith Avhite milky acrid juice. 

This genus of jilants was iiaincd after Eiijiliorhns, physieiati to Juba, King of 
AI auritania, who is said (h'st to liavo used some of the jjlants of tlii.s genius in modiclno. 


Section I — ANISOPliyLLUM. Rnep. a]). Duly, Hot. Gall. 

Leaves opposite, Avitli stijmles. FloAvers solitary in the 1‘orks of the 
stem or axillary. 

SPECIES I.-EUPHORBIA PEPLIS. lAim, 

Platk MCCLIII. 

le. F), Gen-rn. e( Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXXl. Fig. 4.753. 

Ihlhit, FI. Gall, ct Genn. Ex.sicfi. No. 1761. 

Titliynialus aiirienlatn.s, Zam. FI. Fr. Vol. III. p. 102. 

Anilutil. Stems several from the crown of the root, prostrate, 
dichotomously branched. Leaves o[»poBite, shortly stalked, oblong, 
half-cordate, obtuse or emarginatc, nearly entire. Stipules minute, 
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setaceouB, bipartite. Flowers shortly stalked, solitaiy in the forks of 
the stem and axils of the u|>i>er leaves. Involucral frlarid.s rounded, 
nearly entire. Capsule trigonous, the cocca faintly keeled on the ha* k, 
smooth, glabrous. Seeds ovoid, 8mo<>th, white, without a caruneule. 
Plant glabrous; leaves llcshy, and slightly glaucous. 

On sandy seashores. Very rare. In England conlined to the south 
and west, extending cast as far as Sandown Buy, hie of Wight, and 
north to Aberystwith, Cardiganshire. In IreJaiid only nt Gurraris 
Cove, near Trarnore, co. Waterford. More plentiful in the Channel 
Islfuids, where it occurs in Jersey', Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and 
Ilerm. 

England, Ireland. Anntial. Eate Suiiiiner, A-Utiunii. 

Stems prostrate, sj)reading in a circle, 2 iriclu.'s to 1 foot loun-. Lea^•es 
rather distant, J to inch long, very unequal at the base, iKiing pro- 
longed into a rounded lobe on one side, and cut off into a wedge.diaj>ed 
form on the other. Capsules about ;J inch long, dim, with a veiy indis- 
tinct network of transverse veins. Seeds, wlum dry and ri])e, with a 
white covering to the testa. Plant glaucous, at length more or less 
stained with purplish red. 

Purple Spurrje. 

French, Enpltorhe mUcs. German, Gorfen Witlfsitillrh. 

Section II. — 11ELI0S('( »PIA. Ha(.p. aj). Diiby, Bot. GmH. 

Leaves alternate, scattered, without stipules. Flowering stem um- 
bellate at the apex. Glands of the involucre rounded, entire. 

SPECIES 11— EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA. 

Platk ilCCiLIV. 

Tl,vrl,. Tc. FI. Gorm. et TTclv. Vol. V. T,nl.. (^XX.VIl. Fig. 1754. 

FI. Gall, et Cjoini. Exsicp. Nt). liEjl. 

Titliynialus lielioscopius, J^iun. FI. Fr. Vol. IIT. |). 

Annual. Stem eiolitary or several from the crown of the root, erect, 
unbranclied between the base and the umbel. Leaves alternate, indis- 
tinctly stalked, wedgeshnped-obovate, gi’adiially atf('iinat('(l into the 
jictiole at the base, rounded and emarginate at the aj)f*x, finely dentate- 
serrate in the apical half. Umbel of 5 rays, tlie rays 3-fnrcate, with 
the brandies 2-furcate. Bracts roundish-obovate, not connate. Iiivo- 
lucral glands rounded, entire. Capsule subglobular, trigonous, tlie 
cocca rouud(‘d on the back, smooth, glabrous. Seeds roundish-ovoid, 
alveolate, brown, with a small traiisversely-oval caruneule. Plant 
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glabrous, with the stems and bi'anches sometimes sparingly pilose; 
leaves thui, slightly glaucous. 

A weed in cultivated ground and in waste places. Very common, 
and universally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 6 inches to 2 feet high or more, rather stout and succulent, often 
giving off a pair of opposite secondary stems (or sometimes more) close 
to the ground. Leaves few, distant, spreading, increasing in size the 
higher they are placed on the stem, the 5 at the base of the umbel-rays 
largest, and to 2 inches long. Umbel -rays usually not more than 
twice as long as the leaves at their base, but in large specimens 3 or 4 
times as long. Capsule inch long. Seeds chill brown, honeycombed. 
Plant light green, slightly glaucous ; the bracts on the umbel-rays more 
or less tinged with yellow. Involucral glands bright yellow. 

Sun Spurge.. 

French, Euphoric reveille-matin. German, Sounvnwcniligv WolfumiUh. 

SPECIES III.-E UPHORBIA PLATYPHYLLA.* Liuu. 

Plate MCCLV. 

neieh. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXXIII. Fig. 4758. 

Ilillot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 34C5. 

E. .strieta, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 333 (non Linn.). 

Annual. Stems solitary or rarely 3 from the crown of the root, 
simple or with a few short flowering branches below the umbel. Leaves 
scattered, the lowest ones abruptly narrowed immediately below the 
cordate base, but not distinctly stalked, obovate-oblanceolate, obtuse ; 
the upper ones sessile and semi-araplexicaul, oblong, acute ; all finely 
serrulate in the ajneal half. Umbel-rays 5, or in starved specimens 3 or 
4, 3-fui’cate or 2- or 4- or 5-furcate, Avith the branches once or twice 
2-furcate. Bracts f roundish-deltoid, truncate at the base, apiculate, 
not connate. Involucral glands rounded, entire. Capsule subglobular. 
trigonous ; the cocca rounded on the back, sparingly clothed with small 
hemisphei'ical tubercles. Seeds ovate-subglobular, smooth, shining, 
olive-broAvn, Avith a small reniform caruncule. Plant glabrous or 
sparingly pilose; leaves thin, slightly glaucous. 

A weed in cultivated ground and in Avaste places. Rather rare, and 
almost confined to the south of England, reaching north to Cambridge, 

* Sometimes Avritten platyphyllos. 

t Unless otherwise specified, the shape of tlie uppermost bracts only is intended in 
the description. 
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NorthampUMii and Worcester, ami appearing again as a corn-field weed 
in YorWre. 

Bti gluml. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 6 inches to 8 feet high, sometimes with a jpair of opposite secon- 
dary stems close to the ground, and commonly with a few snort branches 
from the ax^ of the upper leaves. Leaves spreading or reflexed, | to 
inch long; the upper ones larger and narrower than the others, and 
more or less cordate. Leaves at the base of the umbel ^ to 1 inch 
long. Umbel-rays varying in number — in starved specimens such as are 
figured as E. stricta, in the first edition of “ English Botany,” with only 
.S or 4 rays, but, when well developed, with 5 ; these rays are usually 
three or four times as long as the reflexed leaves at their base. Bracts 
at the base of the forks of the rays rhombic-ovate, those near the apex 
of the mys widest at the base, so as to be deltoid. Capsule ^ inch long, 
dotted over Arith minute waits whose height is no gre.iter than their 
breadth. Seeds broader and more shining than in E, Helioscopid, and 
not at all honeycombed. Plant pale green, slightly glaucous; the 
bracts more or less tinged Arith yclloAv, and in autumn the whole plant 
often stained Avith bright red. 

Broad-leaved Warted Spurge. 

French, Euphorhe a larges fcxdlles. German, BrcUhliittnge WolfsmilcK 


SPECIES IV.-EUPHORBIA STRICTA. Koch. 

Plate MCCLVI. 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXXIII. Fig. 4757. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1322. 

E. jjlatjpliylla, var. /I, Ilooh, & Arn. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 383. Bmtli. Handle. Brit. PI. 
ed. ii. p. 406. 

Annual or biennial. Stems solitary or more rarely 3 from the 
croAvn of the root, simple beloAV, usually Avith numerous short flowering 
branches in the upper part beneath the umbel. Leaves scattered, the 
lowest ones abruptly narroAved immediately below the cordate base, 
but not distinctly stalked, oblanceolate, subobtuse; the upper ones 
sessile and semi-amplexicaul, oblong-acute ; all finely serrulate in the 
apical half or two-thirds. Umbel-rays usually five, but varying from 
3 to 7, 3-furcate, or 2- or 4- or 5-furcate, Avith the branches once or 
twice 2-furcate. Bracts roundish-deltoid, subcordate at the base, 
apiculate, not comiate. Involucral glands rounded, entire. Capsule 
subglobular, 3-lobed, the cocca roimded on the back, thickly clothed 
with small cylindrical tubercles. Seeds oval-ovoid, smooth, shining 
reddish-broAvn, Avith a small reniform caruncle. Plant glabrous or 
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with the stem and midribs of the leaves and bracts with a few hairs ; 
leaves thin, slightly glaucous. 

In woods, on carboniferous limestone. Very local. About Wynd- 
cliff, and at Tintem, in Monmouthshire, and at Bream Scowles, between 
Bream and Sidney, in Gloucestershire. 

England. Biennial or Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Very similar to E. platyphylla, but usually more slender, though 
attaining a height of 1 to 3 feet, commonly with more numerous short 
flowering branches below the umbel. Leaves very similar to those of 
E. platy])hylla ; but the uppermost bracts ai’e more cordate at the base ; 
the involucre considerably smaller; the stamens fewer, commonly not 
more than 1 or 2 in each involucre. The caj)sule8 are only about 
inch long, with a deep furrow along the 3 lines of junction t)l' the cocca 
(while in E. platyjihylla there is only a shallow one), and the tubercles 
are much longer, their length exceeding their height. The seeds ai-e 
about half the size of those of the preceding species, more regularly 
oval, and reddish-brown instead of olive. 

The plant I’etains all its characters in cultivation. 

Bushy Warted Spurge. 

French, Euphorhe a pet 'des jlcurs. Gorman, Stsifu Wolpudkli. 

SPECIES V.— EUPHORBIA HIBERNA. Linn. 

Plate MCCLVII. 

lieich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXXVll. Fig. 4767. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 1323. 

Perennial. Rootstock tliickcjied. Stems several from the crown of 
the rootstock, simple, or rarely with a few short flowering branches 
below the umbel. Leaves scattered, sessile, elliptical or oblong- 
elliptical, obtuse, quite entire, the uppermost i/iies moi'C or less cordate 
and semi-amplexicaul. Umbel-rays usually 5, onc(^ or twice 2-furcate. 
Bracts roundish-ovate or -oval, subacute, not connate. Involucral 
glands reniform, entire. Capsule subglobular, 3-lobe(l, the cocca 
rounded on the back, sparingly clothed with conspicuous cylindrical 
tubercles. Seeds ovate-globular, smooth, greyish-brown, with a rather 
small semicircular caruncule. Plant wholly sparingly pubescent or 
pilose or subglabi'ous ; bracts subglabrous ; leaves rather thin, green, 
paler beneath. 

In woods and hedges. Very local. Near Linton, North Devon. In 
Ireland it is more abundant, especially in the south-west, where it is 
frequent in Kerry and Cork, also at Anakirk in the county of Limerick, 
perhaps also on Slievc Baun, Roscommon, and reported from Donegal 
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and the neighbourhood of Belfast, but it has not been lately found in 
the last three stations. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Stems very stout, 1 to 2 feet high, with numerous scattered leaves, 1 J 
to 4 inches long, the lower leaves smaller than the upper. Umbel-rays 
when in fruit often not much exceeding the leaves at their base, and 
rarely more than twice as long. Bracts at the base of the forks 
more or less cordate, but those towards the apex of the rays with an 
obtuse-angh^d base. Capsvde nearly inch long, with very deep 
furroAvs. I’lant light green, the upper part tinged with yellow. The 
sj)ecimcn of E. hiberna figured in “ English Botany” was said to be 
sent from the neighbourhood of Belfast by Mr. Tem]»letou, but the 
exainjile Avas probably derived from his garden. See “ Cyhele 
Ilibernica,” p. 259. 

Irish Spurge. 

SPECIES VL— euphorbia PI LOS A. Unn. 

Plate MCCLVIII. 

Bchh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXXVIII. Fig. 4770. 

E. palustris, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 301. Uooh, & Arn. Brit. FL ed. viii. 
p. 384 (non Linn,), 

Perennial. Rootstock thickened. Stems several from the crown of 
the rootstock, simple below, or with a very few barren branches, but 
usually with numerous floAvering branches in the upper part beneath 
the umbel. Leaves scattered, sessile, oblong-strapshaped or elliptical- 
oblong, obtuse or subobtuse, finely serrate or obscurely serrate, the 
uppermost ones rounded at the base, but scarcely semi-amplexicaul. 
Umbel-rays unequal, usually 5, 3-furcate, and then once or twice 
2-furcate. Bracts roundish-oval or -ovate, subapiculate, not connate. 
Involucral glands transversely elliptical, entire. Cai)sule subglobular, 
the cocca rounded on the bnek, sparingly clothed Avith small glandlike 
purplish tubercles, generally emitting Avhite silky hairs. Seeds oval- 
globular, smooth, shining, broAAm, with a small suborbicular caruncule. 
Plant more or less pubescemt or pilose; bi'acts subglabrous; leaves 
rather thin, green, paler ben(>ath. 

In woods and hedgebanks. Very local near Prior Bank in the 
neighbourhood of Bath, and stated to be found by Mr. Hemsley near 
West Meston, in Sussex. 

England. Perennial. Early Summer. 

Stems 18 inches to 3 feet high, stout, branched above so that the 
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flowej^ form a panicle with an umbellate top. Leaves 1-]^ to 4 inches 
long, resembling those of E. hiberna, but with the sides more parallel 
and very finely serrate, hairy on both sides when young, at length 
nearly glabrous above. Umbel-rays rather short. Capsule inch 
long, with 3 moderately deep furrows and numerous minute purple 
raised dots, which give oflF wdiite hairs; but these are easily rubbed otF, 
so that in the dried plant the capsule is often quite glabrous. 

Professor Babington, following the late Mr. E. Forster, now refers 
E. pilosa to E. palustris of Linnaeus. It may be merely a subspecies 
of the latter, but it is certainly not identical with it. E. palustris, 
besides being glabrous, has the leaves more elliptical, more entii*e, 
and a much greater number of them produce short sterile lefify branches; 
the capsule has deejicr furrows, and more conspicuous tubercles, which 
are destitute of hairs ; the seeds are rounder, and the plant of a brighter 
green, with the midribs of the leaves more conspicuously paler. 

Downy Spurge. 

French, Euphorhe poilu. German, Hohe WolfsmUch. 

SPECIES vn.-EUPHO RBI A CORALLOIDES. Lhm. 

Plate MCCLIX. 

Iteich. Ic. PI Germ, ot Helv. Vol, V. Tab. CXXXVII. Fijr. 4768. 

E. procera, fi tricocarpa, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 726. 

E. pilosa, var. a, H.ooh, Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 326 (non Linn.). 

Perennial. Rootstock scarcely thickened. Stems solitary or several 
from the crown of the rootstock, simple below, with a few flowering 
branches in the upper part beneath the umbel. Leaves scattered, 
sessile, oblong-strapshaped or elliptical-oblong, obtuse, faintly serrate 
in the apical half, the upper ones rounded at the base, but scarcely 
semi-amplexicaul. Umbel-rays 5, 3-furcate, and again 1- or 2-furcate. 
Bracts oval or lanceolate-oval, apiculate, not connate. Involucral 
glands transversely oval, entire. Capsule globular, without distinct 
tubercles, pilose, with white silky hairs. “ Seeds obovate, minutely 
punctate, with faint netted bands ” {Bab.). Plant, including the 
bracts, pubescent. 

Near Slinfold Parsonage, Sussex, but no doubt introduced by the 
Rev. Mr. Manningham, the friend of Dillenius, and formerly rector of 
the parish of Slinfold. 

[England.] Perennial or Biennial {Bab.7). Early Summer. 

Stem rather slender, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves 1 ^ to 3 inches long. 
Umbel-rays rather short. Capsule -J- inch long. The ripe seeds J 
have not seen. 

E. coraUoidcs bears considerable resemblance to E. pilosa, but the 
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rootstock is smaller; the umbel is more regular, more expanded, and 
with far fewer branches below it, so that the inflorescence does not 
resemble a panicle; the leaves are more softly pubescent, and retain 
their pubescence longer, and the upper bracts (which in E. pilosa are 
nearly glabrous) are densely pilose-pubescent especially when young ; 
the capsule is destitute of warts ; the stem and leaves generally tinged 
with red. 

Coral Spurge 

French, Enphnrhe rorail. 


Section III.— -ESULA. Fnep. ap. Duby, Bot. Gall. 

Leaves scattered, without stipules. Flowering stem umbellate at 
the apex. Involucral glands lunate or sublunate, with projecting 
cusps or horns at the sides. 

SPECIES vm.-E UP HORBI A AM YGD ALOIDES. Unn. 

Plate MCCLX. 

7jV/V/l Ic. FI. Genn. et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CL. Pig. 47!»9. 

FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 453. 

E. Kylvatica, Jacij. FI. Aiistr. Vol. IV. p. 39. 

Perennial. Rootstock woody. Steins rather stout, erect, somewhat 
shrubby at the base, nearly simple beh>w, or with a few barren 
branches from the base, and with very numerous short flowering 
branches in the upper part below the umbel. Leaves on the barren 
shoots indistinctly stalked, oblanceolate, increasing in size towards the 
apex of the stem, where they are so crowded as to form an imperfect 
rosette at the end of the year’s growth ; leaves on the flowering stem 
above the rosette much smaller, lanceolate, and the upper ones oblong ; 
all obtuse and apiculate, entire. Umbel-rays 5 to 10, equal, once or 
twice 2-furcate. Bracts semicircular, more or less completely connate. 
Involucral lobes lunate, with rather long acute slightly converging 
cusps. Capsule globular, 3-lobed; cocca ro'.inded on the back, 
studded with minute white scalelike dots, glabrous. Seeds ovate- 
subglobular, abruptly acuminated, smooth, ashy-grey, with a minute 
suborbicular caruncule. Plant more or less pubescent ; the leaves 
of the rosette rather thick and evergreen, the others thin and pale 
green. 

In woods and on shady hedgebanks, more rarely on banks and 
amongst stones. Common, and generally distributed in the south of 
England, but becoming sc-arce in the midland counties, and very rare 
in the north, where it occurs between Bolton and Wickhill Park, in 
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the Ainsty of Yorhshire, and at Linden near Alnwick, in Nortli- 
umberland. Very rafe in Ireland, where it grows by the river in the 
park of Castle Bernard, near Bandon, co. Cork. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Spring and early Summer. 

Stems of two kinds, barren and fertile ; barren ones rarely above a 
foot high, with the leaves increasing in size nearly to the apex, the 
largest leaves 3 or 4 inches long. Tluise upper leaves remain through 
the winter, while the lower ones drop off and leave scars. In the 
succeeding year these barren stems elongate at the apex, leaving the 
sj)reading rosette of the previous year’s leaves at the base of the now 
slioot, which lengthens till the whole is 2 to 3 feet high : the leaves on 
the new portion arc rarely above 1 or inch long. Leaves at the 
base of the umbel-rays oval. Mowers in a long narrow panicle formed 
by the numerous short axillary branches in the upper part of the stem. 
Each pair of bnicts more or less completely united, the two usually 
about 1 inch aci-oss, and more or less tinged with bright yellow. 
Capsule }f inch long, yellow. Plant pale griicn, except the leaves of 
the rosette, which are usually deej) green, but in autuimi the whole is 
sometimes tinged with red. 

A form of this s])ecics grows on stony slope's in the Isle of Portland. 
The whole plant is not above 9 inches to 1 foot high ; the barren 
shoots about 6 inches ; the leaves of the rosettes densely pilose on the 
under sides and at the margins with white hairs. On the llowering 
stem the large leaves of the rosette .soon decay, and the part above it 
is veiy densely clothed with fulvous hairs ; the branches below the 
umbel are few in number or absent, so that the paniculate form of 
inflorescence is not developed. 

Woo(h/ Spurge. 

French, Euplurrbe des hois. German, MandeTblnttrigc Wolfsmilch. 

The milky juice of tliia and other Bpocies of spurge is very attrid, and though not 
highly {wieonous, corrodes and ulcerates the flesh wherever it is applied. Warts and 
corns anoiuted with it are said soon to disappear, but great caution is needed in using 
it, or injury is likely to result to the surrounding skin. It is said to be a remedy ft)r 
toothache, but it is of so very acrid a nature that we do not recommend it. We have 
several cases related in works on jurisprudence of poisoning with the juice of the 
different species of spurge. Dr. Christison and Dr. Taylor both relate instances of 
death following its administration in a very short time. 

SPECIES IX.— E UP HO EB I A ESULA. Linn. 

PtATE MCCLXI. 

BekJi. Ic. FI. Gei-m. et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXLVI. Fig. 4791. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1325. 

Perennial, liootstock creeping. Stems rather stout, erect, simple 
at the base, with numerous short barren leafy branches in the middle, 
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and with a few flowering branches below the umbel. Leaves scattered, 
sessile, oblong or oblong-strapshaped, slightly narrowed towards the 
base, obtuse, apiculate, entire or indistinctly denticulate , those in the 
lateral branches narrower. Umbel-rays 8 to 20, once or twice 2 -furcate. 
Bracts reniform-deltoid, cordate, shortly cuspidate or mucronate, not 
connate. Involucral glands lunate, with short parallel cusps. Capsule 
globular, 3-lobed ; cocca rounded and with minute scaleliko tubercles 
on the back, where there is a very faint longitudinal furrow, smooth 
on the sides. Seeds rectangular-ovoid, smooth, brown, with a small 
suborbicular caruncule. Plant glabrous ; leaves rather thick, slightly 
glaucous above, more so beneath. 

Var. a, genuina. 

E. Esula, Bor, FL du Centr. de la Fr. Vol. II. p. 570. 

Leaves oblanceolate-strapshaped t>r obloiig-strapshaped. 

Var. 0, Pseudo-cyparissias. 

E. Pseudo-cyparissias, Jord. in Billot, annot. p. 28. Bor. 1. c. Vol. II. p. StiO. 

Leaves strapshaped, those of the barren braimhes linear-strap- 
shaped. 

In woods and borders of fields. Rare, and perhaps not native. 
Var a I have seen only from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where 
it is found in various places. Var. ^, Bellingham, and Hulme Abbey, 
near Alnwick, Northumberland. 

England, Scotland. Perennial. Summer. 

Stem 1 to 2 feet high, with numerous spreading leaves, 1 to 2 inches 
long, which vary considerably in breadth. Flowers in an indistinct 
short panicle. Umbel-rays rather long, subercct, forked only at the 
apex. Bracts large, the pair at the base of the fork to inch across. 
Capsule -1^ inch long. Leaves slightly fleshy, spreading. 

The var B has frequently been mistaken for E. Cyparissias, of which 
it has somewhat the habit. 

Leafy-branched Spurge. 

French, Enphorho emle. German, Gemciiic Wolj’sotlhh. 

SPECIES X.— EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. Unn. 

Plate MCCLXII. 

Bekh. Ic. FI. Germ ot Hclv. Vol. V. Tah. CXLVII. Fig. 4793. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 74. 

Perennial. Rootsock creeping, with subterranean stolons. Stems 
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erect, simple at the base, with several elongating barren leafy brandies 
in the upper part, and with a few short flowering branches immediately 
below the umbel. Leaves scattered, crowded, sessile, strapshaped, 
obtuse, entire, those on the barren branches linear-strapshaped. 
Umbel-rays 1*2 to 20, once or twice 2-furcate. Bracts roundish-deltoid, 
subcordate, subobtuse, scarcely mucionate, not connate, liivoluci ul 
glands lunate, with short incurved cusps. Capsules globular, 3-lobed ; 
cocca rounded on the back, ■with 2 broad bands of minute scale- 
like points, one on each side of the faint dorsal furrow. Seeds 
quadrate-subglobular, smooth, dim, ashy-grey, with a rather large 
suborbicular caruncule. Plant glabrous; leaves rather thick, more 
or less glaucous. 

In woods, but probably only where it has been ])lanted. The only 
jilace where it may be "wild is at Whitbarrow, in Westmoreland. 
Besides this it is reported from the counties of Hants, Bedford, 
Stafibrd, Salop, Glamorgan, York, Cumberland, Edinburgh; but pro- 
bably in some of these stations E. Esula has been mistaken for it. 

[England, Scotland.] Perennial. Spring, early Summer, and 

again in Autumn. 

Stem 6 inches to 1 foot high. Leaves | to f inch long, those on 
the baiTen branches crowded and extremely narrow. These bari-( n 
branches, late in the year, elongate, so as to overtop the primary umbel, 
and often flower in autumn, but at first they are very short. Umbel- 
rays erect, rather short, forked only at the very apex. Bracts pale 
yellow, at length often tinged with red, the pair at the base of the 
fork ^ to inch across. Capsule -jV inch long. Lea\'es someivliat 
fleshy, at first imbricated, at length spreading. 

The only species with which this can be confounded is the narrow- 
leaved variety of E. Esula: but E. Cyparissias has the rootstock with 
the stolons running underground for a greater length; the stems 
shorter, with the upper branches more upright and elongating to a 
greater extent; the leaves much more numerous, shorter, and much 
narrower ; the umbel before flowering more hemispherical, and flower- 
ing while the rays are still so short that it resembles a head ; the bracts 
ai’c paler, considerably smaller, less cordate and less inucronate; the 
cusps of the glands shorter; the capsule smaller, about inch long, 
roughened over a greater part of the back ; the seeds more globular 
and with an ashy covering. 


Cyprus Spurge. 

Frencli, Euphorhe })elU cy^rcs, German, Cypressen Wol/^milch, 
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SPECIES XI.-EU PH O RBI A FARALIAS. Limi. 

Plate MCCLXm, 

Bdeh. Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXLV. Pig. 4789. 

Billot, PI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 84S. 

Tithymalus maritimus, Lam. PI. Pr. Vol. III. p. 90. 

Rootstock woody, branched at the top, not creeping. Stems erect 
or ascending, some short and barren, others longer and flowering ; the 
latter simple or with short barren branches below, and sometimes a few 
very short flowering ones below the umbel. Leaves scattered, crowded, 
imbricated at the base of the flowering stems, sessile, oblong or lanceo- 
late-oblong, entire, subobtuse; the upper ones broader. Umbel-rays 5, 
rarely 3, 4, 6, or 7, once or twice 2-furcate. Bracts roundish-deltoid, 
Bubcordate, obtuse, apiculate, not connate. Involucral glands lunate, 
with short diverging cusps. Capsule globular, 3-lobed ; cocca rounded 
on the back, with 2 broad bands of wrinkles, one of Avhich is on each 
side of the faint dorsal furrow. Seeds broadly ovate-ovoid, slightly 
roughened with minute points, dim ashy-white, with a very minute 
roundish-reniform caruncule. Plant glabrous ; leaves thick, leathery- 
fleshy, very glaucous. 

On sands by the sea. Rather common in the south and west of 
England, extending from Hants to Cumberland and the Isle of Man. 
Rare on the east coast, where it does not occur north of Suffolk. Local 
in Ireland, but widely distributed round the coast of that island. 

England, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Rootstock woody, buried among the loose sand ; in old ])lants pro- 
ducing a number of stems from tlic point where it emerges from the 
ground ; many of these stems are barren, and do not flower until the 
succeeding season. Fertile stems 9 to 18 inches long, rather thick, 
very densely leafy. Leaves ^ to 1 inch long, concave above, convex 
beneath, spreading on the barren branches and upper part of the fertile 
stems, but adpressed at the base of tlie latter, and on the whole plant 
when it has been gathered for a si lort time; upper leaves, esi)ecially 
those at the base of the umbel-rays, broader thati the others. Umbel- 
rays short, thick, usually not .above 1 or 2 inches long, but in very 
luxuriant plants sometimes as much as 4 inches. Bracts ^ to f inch 
across the pair. Involucral glands often denticulate between the cusps. 
Capsule ^ inch long. Seeds very minutely dotted all over; caruncule 
PTunll and very deciduous. Plant pale glaucous green, becoming 
whitish when dry ; the lower part of the stem and leaves freciuently 
tinged with red. 

Sea Spurge. 

French, Enj^ihorhe maritime. 
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SPECIES xn-EUPHOBBIA FOBTLANDICA. Linm. 

Plate MCOLXIV. 

E. segetalis, Bmth. Eandbk. Brit. Bot. ed. ii. p. 408 (non Lvm.^, 

Rootstock somewhat woody, branched only where it emerges from 
the ground, not creeping. Stems rather slender, erect or ascending, 
some of them short and barren, others longer and flowering ; the latter 
simple or with a few flowering branches, or sometimes with numerous 
flowering branches beneath the umbel. Leaves scattered, crowded at 
the base of the flowering stems and on the barren shoots, but often 
distant in the upper part of the former, sessile, strapshaped-oblanceo- 
late, or in the upper part of the flowering stems obovate, entire, acute, 
or on the flowering stems obtuse and apiculate. Umbel-rays 6, more 
rarely 2, 3, or 4, three or four times 2-fur'cate. Bracts ovate-deltoid 
or rhombic-ovate, apiculate, not connate. Involucral glands lunate, 
with 2 long incurved slender cusps (rarely absent). Capsule globular, 
3-lobed; cocca rounded on the back, with 2 narrow bands of raised 
points, one along each side of the very faint dorsal furrow. Seeds 
subquadrate-ovoid, with numerous elongate fovem, ashy- white, with a 
large conical hoodshaped caruncule, which is notched on the inner 
side. Plant glabrous ; leaves rather thick, glaucous. 

On stony banks and clifis by the sea, or on sandy and shingly sea- 
beaches. Rather rai’e, and exclusively confined to the south-west and 
west coast, extending from the Isle of Wight and Stokes Bay to the 
Mull of Galloway. Local, but widely distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Summer to Autumn. 

Rootstock somewhat woody, slender. Stems usually numerous, 
so that the plant forms a small bush ff^to 18 inches high. Leaves, 
especially on the flowering stem, soon falling olF and leaving it marked 
with scars ; those on the barren shoots narrower, and more acute 
than the rest, the length varying from 4- to 1 inch; when growing, 
the leaves are spreading, but as soon as the plant is pulled up and 
begins to wither, they become adpressed. Umbel-rays rather long, 
sometimes occupying nearly half the height of the plant. Bracts ^ 
to I inch across the pair. Capsule ^ inch long. Seeds brown when 
moist, but, like many of the other species of this genus, the covering 
becomes ashy-white when dry. Stems, and sometimes tlie leaves and 
bracts, frequently tinged with blight red in autumn. 

Mr. Bentham refers this plant to the south Europeiin E. segetalis, 
which is an annual plant with narrower leaves and cordate bracts, 
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and involucral glands with longer cusj)s ; it ought perhaps to be con- 
sidci'ed distinct from E. Portlandica only as a subspecies. 

Portland Spurge, 

French, Eupliorhe de Portland, 

SPECIES Xm—EUPHORBIA PEPLUS. Linn. 

Plate MCCLXV. 

Ttcich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. V. Tab. CXI. Fig. 4773. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1326. 

Annual. Stems slendei’, solitary or dividing into 3 at its base, 
erect or ascending, usually branched in large plants, and with a few 
flowering branches below the umbel. Leaves alternate, shortly stalked, 
obovatc or roundish-obovate, gradually attenuated into the short petiole, 
obtuse, apiculate. Umbel -rays 3, three to six times 2-furcate. Bracts 
sessile, ovate, tmequally rounded at the base, entire, apiculate. Invo- 
lucral glands subluiiate, with 2 long slender diverging cusps. Ca})sulc 
trigonous; cocca with 2 raised waved keels on the back, leaving 
a deep central furrow between them. Seeds rectangular-ovoid, 
keeled on the back, apd having on each side of the keel 3 or 4 
large fovea) in a line, 3 fovea) in another line on each side, and a single 
large furrow-like fovea on each side of the raphe, ashy-white, with a 
rather large roundish caruncule, notched on the inner side. Plant 
glabrous ; leaves thin, pale green, scarcely glaucous. 

A weed in gardens, cultivated ground, and waste places. Very 
common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 0 inches to 1 foot high, the umbel at length occupying nearly 
half the height of tW plant. Leaves, including the petiole, ^ to 1 
inch long, increasing in size ijp^vards the liigher they are placed on 
the stem. Capsule yV inch long. The glands of the involucre have 
very long cusps, and present a mifiiature resemblance to a skate’s egg 
cut in half. Plant yellowish-green. 

Petty Spurge. 

French, Euphorhe des vignes. German, Garten Wol/smilch,. 

SPECIES XIV.— EUPHORBIA EXIOUA. Idnn. 

Plate MCCLXVI. 

Reich, Tc. FI. Germ, ct Ilelv. Vol. V. Tab. CXLI. Fig. 4777. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 455. 

Annual. Stems slender, solitary or dividing into 3 or more at the 
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l)ase, erect or ascending, usually branched in large plants, and some- 
times with a few flowering branches below the umbel. Leaves 
alternate, strapshaped or linear-strapshaped, abruptly acute or truncate 
and apiculate, entire. Umbel-rays 3, rarely 4 or 5, two to six times 
2 -furcate. Bracts lanceolate or triangular-lanceolate, unequally rounded 
at the base, and sometimes subhastate, from the presence of a tooth a 
little above the base, otherwise entire, acute. Involucral glands sub- 
lunate, with long slender diverging cusps. Capsule globular, trigonous ; 
cocca rounded on the back, and each with a narrow slightly raised 
band of elevated pomts on each side of the faint dorsal furrow. 
Seeds rectangular-ovoid, keeled on the back, rugose, with very nume- 
rous irregularly disposed transverse fovea) having irregular ridgelilce 
tubercles between them, pitchy black, tinged with ashy-white, with a 
small conical hooded caruncule. Plant glabrous; leaves thin, pale 
green, scarcely glaucous. 

A weed in cultivated fields, waste ground, and gardens, and gene- 
mlly distributed in England and the south of Scotland ; rare north of 
the Tay, and absent from the northern counties. Rather local, but 
widely distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

A slender plant, sometimes with the stems erect, sometiir cs spreading, 
especially when the stems are numerous from one root. The stems 
are 3 to 18 inches high. Leaves ^ to 1 inch hmg. Umbel frequently 
occupying half the whole height of the stem, but sometimes not above 
a quarter of it. Capsule inch long. 

In this plant the leaves are souietiincs acute and sometimes trun- 
cate and mucronate, when it becomes E. retusa, D.C. (non Forsk. 
nec Cav.). This form occurs in Britain, as well as the tjqie, but I 
have not seen the form described with leaves 3-lobed at the apex, 
which is E. rubra, D.C. (non Cav.). 

Dwarf Spurge. 

Erench, Ev/phorhe fliwL German, Kleine Wolfsmilcli, 


Section IV. — LATHYRIS. Gren. and Godr. 

Leaves opposite, decussate, without stipules. Flowering stem 
umbellate at the apex. Involucral glands lunate, with blunt ascending 
cusps. 
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SPECIES XV.— EUPHORBIA LATHTRIS. Lhm. 

Plate MCCLXVII. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXLIII. Fig. 4783. 

Biennial. Stem very stout, simple or with short branches or axillary 
tufts of leaves. Leaves opposite, decussate, sessile, strapshaped, acute, 
entire, the uppermost ones lanceolate-strapshaped. Umbel-rays 4, often 
unequal, somewhat irregularly three or four times 2-furcate. Bracts 
ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, subcordatc, acute, mucronate. Invo- 
lucral glands lunate, with the cusps very blunt, diverging and 
ascending. Capsule globular, trigonous; the cocca rounded on tlie 
back, smooth. Seeds subcylindrical-ovoid, laterally compressed, 
rugose with anastomosing longitudinal ridges, pitchy black, rounded 
and slightly furrowed on the back, with a large hoinispherical caruncule 
notched on the inner side. Plant glabrous; stem very glaucous; 
leaves leathery-fleshy, dark green above with a white midrib, paler 
and somewhat glaucous beneath. 

In copses, in rocky woods. Very rare. Probably native near Bath. 
It is found not unfrequently in cultivated ground and waste places in 
England and the south of Scotland, but cannot be regarded as 
indigenous in such localities. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland.] Biennial. Summer. 

E. Lathyris is very unlike all the other species of this genus. The 
first year of its growth a very stout stiff stem is sent up with very 
numerous narrow leaves 3 to 8 inches long; these leaves spread 
horizontally, and are perfectly decussate, so that, looking down the 
stem, they form a perfect cross. In the succeeding year an umbel is 
produced at the apex of the stem, when the whole attains a height of 18 
inches to 4 feet. The involucres resemble a perianth with 2 rows of 
segments, the outer row being simulated by the glands, which have 
their cusps ascending instead of spreading horizontally. The capsule 
is about \ inch long, the seeds nearly inch. 

Caper Spurge. 

French, Eujpliorbe Spurge. German, KrettzbldUrige Wolfsmilch. 

The capsules of this species of spurge have been used as a substitute for capers, but 
are extremely acrid, and not fit to eat till they have long been macerated in salt and 
water, and afterwards in vinegar ; indeed, it may be doubted whether they arc even 
then wholesome as a condiment. 


GENUS ///.— M EROURIALIS. Toumef. 

Flowers dioecious or monoecious, distinct, not united into a com- 
VOL. vrii. Q 
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pound flower. Perianth 3- or 4-partit(‘, with the serrments vulvatc 
in {estivation. Male flowers vnth 8 to 1(1 stiiniens. Female flowers 
vuth 2 or 3 abortive stamens reduced to tibiments, and a 2- mrely 
3-lobed ovaiy, Avith as many stylos {is thei-e jire lobes. Ciipsule 2-lobcd, 
splitting into 2 cocca, each coccum 1 -seeded, bursting down the 
back so as to fomi 2 valves ; mrely there is the addition of a third 
coccum. 

Herbs or more rai’ely undershrulis, with the leaves generally oppo 
site, stipulate. Flowers axillary and terminal ; the male flowere in 
glomerules, ari’anged in interrupted spikes or spikelike racemes; the 
female flowers fascicled or solitary, more rarely in spikes or racemes. 

This genus of plants is said to be named after Mcrcory, who discovered the virtues 
of the species. 

SPECIES I.-MER CUB I AL IS PERENNIS. Linn. 

Plate MCCLXVIII. 

Perennial. Pootstock creeping. Stems simple, herbaceous. Leaves 
shortly stalked or subse^sile, OA'atc or ovate-lanceolate or elliptical or 
oval, the lowest ones minute or rudimentary and distant. Miile 
flowers in small glomerules, arranged in interrupted stalked axillary 
s])ike8. Female flowers in tew-flowered axillary stalked racemes, which 
are often reduced to a single flower. Capsule rather large, didymous, 
slightly roughened, thickly clothed with bristly hairs. Seeds sub- 
globular, slightly shining, reticulated. Leaves green, thinly jiube- 
scent. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Beicli. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CLTI. Fig. 4804. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, ct Gc7*m. Exsicc. No 641, 

M. perennis, Belclt. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 764, and Ic. 1. c. p. 10. Koch, S^ n. FI. 
Germ, ct Helv. ed. ii. p. 731. 

Leaves shortly stalked, ovate or ovate-lanceolate or elliptical. 

Var. 0, oi’aia 

Reich. Ic. PI. Germ. et. Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CLI. Fig. 4803. 

M. ovata, “ Unpjtf; and Sfemh." Reich. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 704, and Ic. 1. c. p. 9, 

Leaves subsessile or sessile, broadly-oval or ovate-oval. 

In woods, thickets, and on shady hedgebanks. Common, and gene- 
rally distributed, except in Ireland, where it is rare. Var. 0, “Hurst 
Pierpoint, Sussex” (Mr. W. Mitten). 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring. 
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Rhizome slender, white, creeping horizontally. Stems usually solitary 
from the apex of the rhizome, appearing above ground in early spring, 
erect, 9 inches to 2 feet high; the lower internodes distant and with 
very minute leaves, the upper internodes short; all with a raised line on 
each side running from between the stipules to the leaf below. Leaves 
largest above the middle of the stern, when full-grown 2| to 4 inches 
long, including the petiole, which is less than the width of the lamina ; 
this is rather thin, varying from ovate to lanceolate or elliptical; 
uppennost leaves narrower than the lower ones ; all of them rounded 
at the base, acuminated or acute, crenate-serrate. Stipules very minute, 
lanceolate or subulate. Flowers dioecious, produced before the leaves 
are full-grown. Male plant with leafless axillary peduncles from 
the axils of the middle and upper leaves ; glomerules occupying the 
upper half of the peduncle; flowers shortly stalked: perianth of 3 
ovate-acuminate concave segments; stamens 9 to 12. Peduncles of 
the racemes of the female plant shorter than in the male, often with 
only a single terminal flower, but sometimes with 2 or 3 rather 
remote ones: each flower distinctly stalked; perianth similar to 
that of the male flowers, with 2 subulate abortive stamens, and a 
2-lobed bristly ovary, terminated by 2 large recurved styles, stigrna- 
tiferous on the upper side. Capsule nearly ^ inch long by ^ broad, of 
2 cocca, which split with elasticity. Seeds greyish, pointed or crested 
at the apex, slightly shining, with blunt elevated ridges when young, 
invested by a very thin membrane, which adheres closely to the ripe 
seed. Stem often purplish at the base, thinly hispid ; leaves deep green, 
darker coloured and usually narrower in the female plant than in the 
male, turning blue when carelessly dried. 

Perennial Dog's Mercury. 

French, Mercuriale vivace, German, Aiisdaiienides Biv gelkraut. 

This plant was formerly used in medicine, but has long been abandoned as a remedy. 
We find it spoken of in the old herbals as possessing wonderful powers. Culpep])er 
writes: ‘‘Mercury, they say, owns this herb, but I rather tliink ’tis Venus, and am 
pretty confident of it too ; for I never read that Mercury ever minded women s busi- 
ness so much. I believe he minds his study more.” Gerard tells us that “ Costacus, 
in his booke of tho ‘Nature of Plants,’ saith that the juice of mercuiy, hollyhock, and 
purslane mixed together, and the hands bathed therein, defendetb them from burning, 
if they be thrust into boyling lead.” When steeped in water the leaves of the plant 
give out a fine blue colour resembling indigo. Tliis colouring-matter is turned red by 
acids, and destroyed by alkalies, but is otherwise permanent. It might possibly prove 
valuable as a dye, if any means of fixing the colour could be devdsed. 

SPECIES II— ME RCUR I ALIS ANNUA. Linn, 

Plates MCCLXIX. MCCLXX. 

Annual. Stem with opposite branches. Leaves shortly stalked, 
ovate or lanceolate or oval-ovate, the lowest ones not much smaller 
than those on the middle of the stem. Male flowers in small glomerules. 
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arranged in interrupted stalked axillary spikes. Female flowers stalked, 
in few-flowered axillary clusters, rarely intermingled with male flowers. 
Capsule small, didymous, roughened Avith large pointed tubercles 
terminated by bristly hairs; tubercles lai’gest on each side of the 
central line of each coccum towards its apex. Seeds ovoid, slightly 
shining, reticulated-shagreened. Leaves green, glabrous. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCLXIX. 

Bewh. Ic. PI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. V. Tab. CLI. Fig. 4801. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 76. 

M. annua, Lhin. jll. Ueich. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 764, and Ic. 1. c. p, 0. Chrcn. & Godr. 
FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 09. 

Flowers dioecious. 

Var. amhigua. 

Plate MCCLXX. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, ot Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CLI. Fig. 4802. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 642. 

M. ambigua, Linn. Jll. Reich. FI. Germ. Excurs, p. 764, and Ic. 1. c. p. 0. Bab. in 
E.B.S. No. 2816. 

Flowers monoecious, in other respects undistinguishable from the 
female plant of var. a. 

In gardens, cultivated fields, and by roadsides, chiefly about towns 
and villages. Local, but generally distributed over the south of 
England; rare in the north, and very scarce in Scotland, where it 
occurs near Tranent, East Lothian; Burntisland, Fife; and Aberfoylc, 
Perthshire. Very local in Ireland, and confined to the south and east 
of the island. Var. ^ is chiefly found along the south coast. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem 6 to 20 inches high, usually (especially in the female plant) 
with numerous opposite branches, the intemodes not longer towards 
the base of the stem than in the middle, all of them with prominent 
lines from between the stipules of one pair of leaves to the axils of those 
immediately below them. Leaves in the male plants ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, rarely lanceolate ; of the female commonly lanceolate and 
much dai'ker in colour ; in both cases rounded or sometimes subcordate 
at the base, acuminate at the apex, serrate or crenate-serrate ; the 
petioles of the upper leaves rather shorter than the width of the lamina, 
those of the upper much shorter. Male flowers in inteiTupted stalked 
spikes, like those of M. perennis : the female plant with axillary fascicles 
of shortly stalked flowers. Styles diverging, not recurved. Capsule 
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^ inch long by broad. Seeds reddish-brown, more or less tinged with 
grey from the adhesion of the t h in outer covering, as in M. perennis. 
When this is rubbed oflF, the seed appears shagreened instead of 
reticulated; it is the same in M. perennis, but the thin covering 
adheres much more closely in that species, and is not easy to remove. 
Plant yellowish-green, the female deep green, usually with the leaves 
smaller, more lanceolate, with the broadest part close to the base. 

Var. 3 only differs from the narrow-leaved form of the female plant 
of var. a by having male flowers intermixed with the female. It has 
remained constant in my garden for three years, but Mr. Borrer and 
others state that this is not always the case. 

Annual Dog’s Mercury. 

French, Mercunale a/rmuelle, Grorman, Einj&hriges Bingcllcraut, 

This plant is eaten in Germany after being boiled ; its acrid and poisonous qualities 
being dissipated, it is believed, by the process. The leaves were formerly used as an 
emollient, containing much mucilage. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

EUPHORBIA DULCIS. Linn. 

Said to have escaped from cultivation about Gordon Castle and 
Grant Lodge, Moray (Rev. George Gordon). Tullibody, Ochills, intro- 
duced, and not native (Professor Balfour in FI. Ed.). 

EUPHORBIA CHARACIAS. Linn. 

Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 442. 

Said to have occurred in Needwood Forest, Stafford, and in Wor- 
cestershire, but no doubt E. amygdaloidcs was mistaken for it. 

EUPHORBIA SALICIFOLIA. nost. 

This subspecies of E, Esula is reported as naturalised in the Mains 
Flowery Den by Professor G. Lawson, from whom 1 have a specimen. 

EUPHORBIA PEPLOIDES. Gouan, 

The Rev. W. W. Newbould thinks he has seen British specimens 
of this subspecies of E. Peplus. 
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ORDER LXIX—OALLITRIOHAOEiE. 

Small slightly branched herbs, growing in water or on mud. Stems 
slender, brittle, rooting at the nodes. Leaves opposite, slightly connate, 
entire or rarely lobed, generally notched at the apex. Flowers monoe- 
cious or rarely perfect, sessile, axillary, solitary, very minute, usually 
bractiate, but the bracts sometimes caducous. Perianth none. Stamens 
in the male flowers 1 ; filament elongate ; anther 2-cell ed. Female 
flowers with a 4-lobed ovary; styles 2, filiform, stigmatiferous through- 
out. Fruit sessile or stalked, suborbicular, much compressed, 4-lobed 
and 4-celled, the lobes in pairs, with an impressed line on each face 
indicating the separation between the two pairs, each pair with a moi-e 
or less deep furrow between the 2 lobes of which tlie pair is com- 
posed, at length usually splitting into 4 indehiscent cocca. Seeds 
4, 1 in each cell of the fruit, pendulous, with a small cai’uncule at the 
apex; albumen fleshy; embryo central, straight. 

In some of the species flowers with stamens and pistil together 
have been found, so that its position next Euphorbiaccas is perhaps 
unnatural. 


GENUS L—OAhLlTB.lCHE. Linn. 

The only known genus of the order. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from two Greek words, icaXoc {halos), 
beautiful, and dpt^ {ihrix), the hair. 

SPECIES I.-CALLITBICHE VEENA. Lim. 

Plates MCOLXXI. to MCCLXXIV. 

Leaves linear or oblanceolate or obovate, none of them enlarged at 
the base, more or less notched at the apex, otherwise entire. Anthers 
rising out of the water immediately before fertilisation takes place; 
pollen grains with 2 coats. Marginal funws of the fruit shallow, not 
extending nearly to the bottom of the lobes. Stem and leaves furnished 
with stellate scales. Submerged leaves commonly translucent and 
1-nerved, the upper ones generally floating and in a rosette; those 
exposed to the air opaque, furnished with stomata, and often 3-nerved. 
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Sub-Species I— CaUitriclie vemalis.* Katz, 


Plate MCOLXXI. 


Rdch, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXIX. Kg. 4746. 
0. aquatica, 8m. Engl. Bot. No. 722. 

C. vema, Auct. Plur. Hegelm. Monogr. p. 55. 

C. pallens, Goldh. 

C. copbocarpa, Sendtn 


^ test. Hegelm. 


Pollen grains elliptical. Fruit sessile, longer than broad, subcordate, 
convex on the faces; marginal furrows shallow; margins of the lobes 
shortly and sharply keeled ; styles erect or spreading, subpersistcnt. 
In ditches and ponds or in mud. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Early Spring to Autumn. 


Stems round, slender, varying in length according to tlu; depth of 
the water in which the plant grows. Leaves when submerged mostly 
linear; when growing out of the water, obovate; but even when im- 
mersed a few of the upper leaves are larger (|- to 1 inch long), obovate, 
and with the internodes between them very short, so as to form a 
floating rosette. Flowers in the axils of the leaves ; often there is a 
female flower on one side of the stem, and a male one opj^osite to it. 
Each flower with 2 white membranous strapshaped incurved deci- 
duous bracts at the base. Filament at length very long. Fruit about 
inch long, and not so broad, pale yellow. Plant pale bright green. 


Vernal Water Starwort. 

French, GallitricJie iirmtanihe. German, Fruhliags Wassersiern. 

The common starwort is one of the most interesting of onr British water-plants. 
In the early spring, and even in the winter, its bright green stellate leaves are 
striking objects in deep ditches and ponds. The under surface of these leaves is 
studded with numerous gland-like bodies having a circular rosette form. They can bo 
easily seen by the low powers of the microscope, but are not visible to the naked eye, 
giving only a whitish glistening aspect to the under surface of the leaves. They were 
first described by Dr. Lankester at a meeting of the British Association held in 
Edinburgh in 1850, and afterwards in the proceedings of the Linnajaii Society. 
These gland-like bodies consist of from four to eight distinct cells surrounding a cen- 
tral cell, which is attached to the cellular tissue of the leaf below. At first these little 
cells are filled with fluid, but as the plant gets older, and the period of inflorescence 
anives, they are filled with air. The function performed by these little bodies is 
undoubtedly that of lightening the leaf, and thus enabling the whole plant to lift itself 
in the water. In this respect their function is analogous to the vesicles found in 
Ukmdaria, and to the intercellular spaces found in the leaves of Nymplicta and 
Nuphar, and to the stellate cellular tissue of Juncus and other plants growing in 
water, A question has been raised as to whether they are homologous with hairs or 


Erroneously named Callitridu^ eu-verna on Plate MCCLXXL 
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stomates. Similar bodies have been described by Dr. Dickie in tbe leaves of Pedicv^ 
lan\ and Professor Busk discovered them in small numbers in the leaves of Hippuris 
vulgaris. On the one hand, they undoubtedly resemble the stellate hairs found in 
Ca'psGlla Bursa Pastoris and other Cruciferous plants, whilst their resemblance to some 
of the compound forms of stomates has struck other observers. M. Ad. Chretien, in a 
paper in the Gomptes Bendus, vol. xl., is disposed to regard them as independent 
organs, and calls them “ cystides.” He thinks, however, that they are rather modifi- 
cations of stomates than of hairs. These curious organs demand more attention than 
they have hitherto received, and would probably repay the microscopist by further 
researches amongst the species of plants in which they exist. 

Sub-Species II.— CaUitriche platycarpa. K'iitz. 

Plate MCCLXXII. 

Rekh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXIX. Fig. 4748. 

C. stagnalis, Eegelm. Monogr. p. 58 (non Scop. ?). 

Pollen gx'ams subglobose. Fruit subscssile or shortly stalked, as long 
as or a little shorter than broad, subcordate, flattish on the faces ; mar- 
ginal furrows rather deep; margins of the lobes rather broadly and 
sharply keeled. Styles at length reflexed, persistent. 

In ditches, ponds, and on mud. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring to Autumn. 

Very similar to C. vernalis, but with the fruit nearly t\vice as large, 
inch long, and considerably broader in proportion, with a deeper 
furrow round the margins, generally with a slight tendency to become 
stalked when mature, and of the same pale colour as that of the last ; 
the leaves are very similar, and the floating rosette is almost always 
present; when the plant grows out of the water the leaves are 
frequently all obovate, but smaller than when they are floating. 

Dr. Hegelmaier considers that C. stagnalis of Scopoli, which has the 
lobes of the fruit divaricate, is not different from the C. platycarpa of 
Kiitzing, in which the lobes are subparallel, and in that case the name 
C. stagnalis must be adopted for this subspecies. The form with 
divaricate lobes has not been observed in Britain, so far as I am aware. 

Large-fruited Water Starwort. 

French, GalUtriche d fruits larges, German, Breitfruchtiger Wasserstern, 

Sub-Species III. — CaUitriche hamulata. K'iitz. 

Plate MCCLXXIII. 

RpAch, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. V. Tab. CXXX. Fig. 4749. 

Billot j FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 356. Hcgelm, Monogr. p. 56. 

C. autumnalis, K'iitz, Beich. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 754 (non Linn.), 

C. pcdunculata, /3, sessilis. Bah. olim. 

Pollen grains subglobose. Fruit sessile or subscssile, as long as or a 
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little shorter than broad, subcordate, flattish on the faces ; marginal 
furrows shallow, increasing in depth regularly from the keels of the 
lobes to the line of separation between them ; margins of the lobes with 
short wide keels, the section of which is nearly a right angle. Styles 
very long, at length reflexed and adpressed, deciduous. 

In ditches, ponds, and lakes, more rarely on mud. Not uncommon, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

A very valuable plant, sometimes with the upper leaves obovate or 
oblanceolate, at other times with them all linear and submerged. 
Practs much incurved, very deciduous. Fruit about inch long, 
olive. 

Professor llabington suggests that the br.acts are perliaj^s confined 
to the male flowers, but they are so very deciduous that, unless 
observed when the flowers are very young, the plant aT)T)ears to have 
no bracts .at all. 

When submerged the plant is more olive in colour than the pre- 
ceding, and the leaves more translucent; it never has, hoAvever, the 
deeji green leaves of C. autumnalis, and the fruit is very different. 

1 have not seen tliis subspecies growing out of the water, but Dr. 
Hegelmaier infers that this sometimes takes place, as he states that 
“ land forms are not abundant.” 

Hooked Water Starwort 

French, CalUtdque en crochet. German, Ilal’enfdrmiger Wasserstew,. 

Sub-Species (?) IV.— Callltriclie peduncnlata. 

Plate MCCLXXIV. 

Ilegclm, Monogr. p. 57. 

C, hamulata, /3, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 304. 

C. autumnalis, Hook, in E.B.S. No. 260G (non Linn.). 

Pollen grains subglobose. Fruit subsessile or more or less con- 
spicuously stalked, as long .as or a little shorter than broad, subcordate, 
flattish on the faces ; marginal furrows shallow, nearly as deep close 
to the keels of the lobes as in the line of separation between them; 
margins of the lobes Avith short slender keels, the section of which 
is an acute angle. Styles rather long, at length reflexed and spread- 
ing, caducous. 

in ponds .and ditches, but much more frequently on mud or in damp 
places. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Spring, Autumn. 

C. pedunculata is probably only a variety of C. hamulata, growing 
von. VIII. B 
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on land or in shallow water, but I keep it distinct on the authority of 
Dr. Hogchnaier, who considers it so on account of its flowering at an 
earlier date than C. hamulata. It appears to be a form more confined 
to the south and west of Europe than any of the preceding. The leaves 
of C. pedunculata seem to be always strapshaped, never oblanceolate 
or obovate. 

The only other subspecies of C. verna which is likely to occur in 
Britain is C. obtusangula, Le Gall., which has the lobes of the fruit 
with an evanescent furrow between them, and the angles of the lobes 
completely rounded olf, but in other respects it closely resembles C. 
vernalis. 

Pedunculated Water Starwort. 

SPECIES IL— CAL LIT RICHE AUTUMNALIS. Urn. 

Plate MCCLXXV. 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, ct, Holv. Vol. V. PI. CXXX. Pig. 4749 h. 

Leaves strapshaped or lanceolate-strapshaped, generally enlarged at 
the base, notched at the apex. Anthers always submerged; jx)llen 
grains with a single coat. Marginal furrows of the fruit deep, ex- 
tending to the bottom of the lobes. Stem and leaves destitute of 
stellate scales; the leaves all submerged, translucent, 1 -nerved, and 
destitute of stomata. 

In lakes. Rare, Llyn Maelog, Anglesea; pond in Tabley Park, 
Cheshire (Hon. J. L. Warren). In Scotland it occurs in several 
lakes, but I have gathered it in only Loch Geliy, Fife, and Loch of 
Dram, near Aberdeen. In Ireland it grows at Cong, and a little to 
the east of Foxford, co. Mayo; also near Lough Neagh, cos. Derry 
and Antrim. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Plant wholly submerged, with brittle yellowish stems and very dark 
green translucent leaves, ^ to f inch long, resembling in texture those 
of Potamogeton pusillus ; these leaves are usually rounded at the base 
and taper slightly towards the apex, but sometimes they are nearly 
the same width throughout. The fruit is to } inch long, dark olive 
when dry, with very broad membranous wings, and the lobes being 
divided nearly to the base, it is impossible to mistake this species 
when in fruit for any of the forms of C. verna. 

The British specimens which I have examined, viz. those from 
Anglesea, Cheshire, Fife, Aberdeen, and Perth, all belong to a sub- 
species, C. eu-autumnalis [C. autumnalis, Auct. Ilegelm. Monogr.p. 61]. 
In this plant the fruit is sessile or subsessile ; the margins of the lobes 
have a broad sharp winglike keel. Another subspecies, C. truncata, 
Guss., has the fruit sessile or more or less distinctly stalked, and the 
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margins of ^ lobes rounded without any keel or wing. Although 
C. trancata is mainly a southern form, yet as it occurs as far north as 
Belgium it is possible that, in some of the British stations recorded for 
C. autumnalis, C. truncata may yet be found. 

Autumnal Water Starwort. 

German, Herhst Wasserstem. 


ORDER LXX._OERATOPHYLLAOE-aB. 

Small diffusely branched rigid brittle herbs, growing in water and 
entirely submerged. Leaves sessile, verticillate, wedgeshaped, dicho- 
tomously cleft into numerous slender acute segments. Flowers monoe- 
cious, sessile, axillary, solitary, very minute, bracteate, with an involucre 
cut into 10 or 12 segments. Perianth none. Stamens in the male 
flowers 12 to 20; anthers sessile, 2-celled. Female flowers with a 
1 -celled ovary; ovules solitaiy, pendulous, orthotropous ; style single; 
stigma filiform, oblique. Fruit a 1 -seeded indehiscent nut, tipped 
with the hardened style. Seed solitary ; albumen none ; embryo with 
2 cleft cotyledons ; radicle inferior. 

GENUS OERATOPHYLLUM. Linn. 

The only known genus of the order. 

The derivation of the name of this genus of plants is from wpac (keros), a horn, 
and ^vWoy (phullon), a leaf, the leaves being supposed to resemble little horns. 

SPECIES I.— OERATOPHYLLUM AQUATICUM. WaU. 

In Lond. Cat. ed. vi. 

Plates MCCLXXVI. MCCLXXVII. 

C. demersum, Senth, Haudbk. Brit. Bot. ed. ii. p. 12 (non 1/i/nn.). 

The only known species. 

Sub-Species I. — Ceratophyllum demersum. Lvm. 

Plate MCCLXXVI. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3084. 

Fruit smooth, with a spine on each side near the base, and tipped 
with a long curved subulate style. 

In ponds and ditches. Rather common in the south of England; 
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rare in the north, but extending to Forfarshire, lliirc, but widely 
distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stems wholly submerged, branched 1 to 3 feet long, densely clothed 
with whorled spreading leaves. Leaves 8 in a whorl, repeatedly forked, 
with the segments slender, rough at the edges. Fruit, wnich is i-arely 
seen, about \ inch long, ovoid, with 2 subulate spines at the base, and 
a longer curved one at the apex. Plant dark lurid green, rigid. 

Common llornwort, 

French, Cortiijle submerge. German, liauher Igellock. 

Sub-Species II.— CeratophyUum submersum. Lim, 

Plate MCCLXXVU. 

Billot, n. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1992. 

Fruit when ripe covered with cylindrical tubercles, destitute p>f 
spines at the base, and tipped with a curved subulate style. 

In ponds and ditches in the south and east of England. Rare. 

England. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Very similar to C. demersum, but •with the segments of the lein-es 
narrower and not serrulate; the fruit without spines or tiibereles 
at the base, and, wdien mature (which I have seen only from St. Os}'tli, 
Essex), clothed with cylindrical tubercles, but smooth when young. 
There is certainly no constant difference in the foliage accompanying 
the absence of lateral spines in ilie fruit, and as this is rarely produced, 
it is imjjossible to say to which subspecies the greater number of 
British specimens belong. The fruit of all the Ceratophylla need 
never be looked for in deep water where the plants grow luxuriously. 

Besides these two subspecies there are two others found on the 
Continent, which are likely to occur in Britain ; viz. C. jilatyacanthura, 
Chamisso, differing from C. demersum in the spines at the base of the 
fruit being compressed and •winged at the bottom, and C. apiculatum, 
Chamisso, differing from C. submersum only in having 2 tubercles 
at the base of the fruit : these tubercles are evidently the rudiments 
of the spines of C. demersum, and consequently connecting the two 
supposed subspecies. 

Unarmed Hornwort. 

German, Qlatter Igellock, 
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ORDER LXXL— UBTIOAOEiB. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate or oppoate, generally 
scabrous or haiiy, leaves, the hairs sometimes stinging. Stipules 
more or less conspicuous, usually deciduous in the arborescent genera, 
rarely wanting. Flowers variously disposed, usually dioecious or monoe- 
cious, rarely perfect. Perianth single, commonly herbaceous, regular, 
free from the ovary. Stamens as many as the lobes of the calyx, 
more rarely fewer or more numerous, inserted in the bases of the calyx 
lobes and opposite to them. Ovary free from the calyx, 1-celled, rarely 
2-celled; ovules 1 in each cell of the ovary, anatropous or amphy- 
tropous, pendulous or suspended; style single or 2 when the ovary 
is 2-celled. Fruit a 1 -seeded achenium or samara. Seed solitary, 
with or without albumen. 

Sub-Ordek I. — URTICEiE. 

Flowers monoecious or dioecious or polygonous, not arranged on 
a fleshy clinanth nor spadix. Filaments transversely wrinkled and 
incurved in bud, spreading with elasticity when the pollen is ready 
to be shed. Ovary 1-celIed, with a single suspended orthotropous 
ovule; style or stigma 1, simple. Fruit an achene; embryo straight, 
in the axis of albumen ; radicle remote from the hilum. 

GENUS P A R I E T A R I A. Tournef. 

Flowers polygamous. Perfect flowers with the perianth 4- or 
5-partite, the segments nearly equal : stamens as many as the segments 
of the perianth ; ovary free ; style veiy short ; stigma multifid. Uni- 
sexual flowers dilfering from the perfect ones only by the ovaiy being 
abortive in the male flowers, or the stamens abortive in the female 
flowers. Achene enclosed in the tube of the perianth, which often 
elongates after flowering. 

Herbs or undershrubs with the leaves alternate or opposite. Flowers 
axillary, in cymose-fasciculate sessile clusters, contained in a 2-leaved 
involucre, each half of which is multipartite, and consists of the bracts 
of half of a contracted cyme ; between the 2 halves of the involucre 
there is a flower, which is usually female. Plants glabrous or hairy, 
but the hairs are never stinging. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the word paries, a wall, because it 
grows on old walls. 
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SPECIES I.-PAEIETABIA DIFFUSA. Koch. 

Plate MOCLXXVni. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DOLL Fig. 1318. 

P. officinalis, Stn. Engl. Bot. No. 879. 

Stems prostrate or ascending, rarely erect, commonly branched. 
Leaves oval or elliptical, slightly acuminate, 3-nerved about the base. 
Each half of the involucre 3- to G-cleft, containing 1 to 3 flowers. 
Perianth of the perfect flowers bellshaped-cylindrical, elongating after 
flowering until it is nearly twice as long as the stamens. 

Var. a, genuina. 

P. diffusa, Bah. olim. 

Stems decumbent, usually much branched. 

Var. &,faUax. Grm. and Godr. 

P. crocta, Bah. olim (non Koch.). 

Stems erect, usually nearly simple. 

On stony banks, rocks, and old walls and hedgebanks. Rather 
common in England. Rather rare in Scotland, and absent from the 
north of that country. Frequent and generally distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Summer, Autumn. 

Stems numerous, almost woody at the base, succulent at the apex, 
purplish, streaked with green, usually much branched, but sometimes 
nearly simple. Leaves 1 to 3 inches long, tapering gradually into the 
short petioles, entire, without stipules. Involucre with 2 principal 
lobes cut into several segments, containing a variable number of 
flowers, the central flower female, placed between the 2 halves of 
the involucre. Perianth of tlie lateral flowers elongating to about 
^ inch and becoming reddish-brown, rarely pale brown, with gi’een- 
lipped segments. Seeds inch long, ovate-ovoid, compressed, black, 
shining. Plant pubescent, the leaves dark green and somewhat 
scabrous, with small raised points, hairy on both sides. 

The elongated tubular perianths of the fertile flowers distinguish 
P. diffusa from P. erecta, Koch, which is a much stouter plant, with 
nearly simple stems and more rhombic leaves. 

PeUitory of the Wall. 

French, Pemetaire. German, Ausgehreitetes GlaskroML 

GENUS //.— u R T I O A. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious or dioecious. Male flowers with the perianth 
4- or 5-partite, the segments nearly equal: stamens as many as the 
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segments of the perianth. Female flowers with the perianth of 4 
sepals, the 2 outer ones very small or abortive : ovary free ; stigma 
sessile, multifld, or filiform. Achene ovoid, compressed, naked or 
enclosed in the more or less enlarged perianth. 

Annual or perennial herbs, with opposite leaves, and small per- 
sistent stipules. Flowers sessile, in spikes, rarely in globular heads, 
on the branches of axillary panicles. Leaves and stem generally with 
stinging hairs. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the Latin word %iro^ I bum, 
from the uneasy burning sensation produced by the sting of the species. 

SPECIES L-UR TIC A DIOICA. Idnn. 

Plate MCCLXXIX. 

Belch. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLIV. Fig, 1324. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 457. 

Perennial. Rootstock creeping, with fleshy stolons. Leaves oppo- 
site, ovate or lanceolate, cordate or rounded at the base, acuminate or 
acute, coarsely serrate or inciso-serrate, on petioles shorter than the 
breadth of the lamina. Flowers dimeious. Male and female flowers 
in glomerulcs arranged in elongated slightly interrupted spikes, which 
are combined into branched panicles; panicles in pairs, longer than the 
petioles of the leaves; branches of the panicle of the male plants 
ascending or spreading, those of the female plants recurved. Fruit 
glomerules minute, few-flowered, not globular. Fruit sepals concave, 
none of them conspicuously hooded. Plant with stinging hairs. 

In waste ground, hedgebanks, by roadsides, &c. Very common, 
and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Perennial. Late Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, 1 8 inches to 4 feet high, simple or more rarely bi*anched. 
Leaves 2 to 4 inches long, variable in breadth, somewhat rugose, from 
the longitudinal veins being deeply impressed above, but not distinctly 
so, as the tertiary veins are not so deeply impressed; serratures of 
the margins variable in depth, with the outer margin curved, so that 
the point is directed towards the apex of the leaf, the basal ones smaller 
than the others. Petiole not more than as long as, and often shorter, 
than the breadth of the leaves. Stipules strapshaped, rather small. 
Panicles 1 to 3 inches long. Male spikes slender, female rather dense. 
Nut ovate-ovoid, compressed, olive, nearly smooth, slightly sliining, 
enclosed in the enlarged and connivent inner sepals. Plant hairy ; the 
stem and leaves on both sides furnished with stout stinging hairs. 
Leaves dull dark green, paler beneath. 
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Common Nettle. 

French, Orfie dioique. German, Zwcilifiusige Ne^sel 

The common name of this plant, familiar to everybody, is said by Dr. Prior “ <o 
)»ave meant primarily that with whicli one sews ; and it is, indeed, almost identical 
with nepdle. Applied to the plant now called so, it indicates that this supplied the 
thread used in former times by the Germanic and Scandinavian nations, which we 
know as a fact to have been the case in Scotland in the seventeenth century. West- 
macott says, “ Scotch cloth is only the housewifery of the nettle.” In Friesland also 
it has been used till a late period. Flax and hemp bear southern names, and wore 
introduced into the north to replace it.” Everyone knows by experience the pecu- 
liarity of the nettle — the numerous little hairs which beset its leaves, furnislicd 
with conical receptacles at the base, each exuding an acrid fluid, which, when touching 
t he skin, inflicts a sharp pain, and produces often considerable inflammation. From 
ihis fact it is called the stinging nettle, to distinguish it from the dead nettles species 
of Lammm., which somewhat resemble it in leaves and stem. 

The leaves of the nettle when young make a good potherb, and were at one time 
eaten largely, when green vegetables were less abundant than they now are in our 
gardens. In Scotland it was the practice to force the nettles for early spring kail,” 
and we are told the nettles dressed like sjunach are excellent eating. By earthing- 
up, nettles may be blanched in the same way as sea-kale, and eaten in a similar 
manner. Cattle usually refuse to cat nettles when fresh gathered or growing ; but 
when dried and made into hay, so as to destroy the poisonous matter of the stings, 
cows will relish them, and give more milk than when fed on hay alone. The leaves, 
chopped and mixed with other food, are said to be beneficial to young turkeys and 
other poultry. 

The juice of neif/les yields a beautiful and permanent green dye, which is used for 
woollen stuffs in Russia. The roots, boiled with alum, produce a yellow colour, which 
dyes yam well, and is also employed to stain eggs yellow preparatory to the feast of 
Easter by the religious of the Greek Hhurch. Not only are nettles esteemed as an 
article of food, but fbc plant yields one of the best of vegetable fabrics for textile 
purposes. Campbell, complaining of the little attention paid to it in England, says : 

In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I have slept in nettle- sheets, and I have dined off a 
nettle- tablecloth. The young and tender nettle is an excellent potherb. The stalks 
of tlie old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard my mother say, 
lhat she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other species of linen.” The 
fibre being produced in less quantifies than that of flax, and being somewhat difficult 
to extract, accounts perhaps for the fact that it is but little used in Britain, though in 
some countries it is still emj^loyed. An extraordinary application of nettles is recorded 
by Goldsmith, who states that “capons may very easily be taught to clutch a fresh 
brood of chickens throughout the year. The manner of teaching them is this. The 
capon being made very tame, about evening pluck the feathers of his breast, and rub 
tlie bare skin with the nettles; then put the chicken.s under him, which presently run 
under his lircast-, and rubbing the bare skin gently with tbeir beads, allay the stinging 
smart which the nettles had produced. This is repeated a few nights, till the capon 
takes an afiection to the chickens that have thus given him relief, and continues to 
afford them the protection they seek. From that time the capon brings up the 
(diickens like a hen, performing all the functions of the tenderest parent.” Medicin- 
ally, the juice of the nettle acf s as a slight astringent. It was recommended by the 
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old writers on herbs as a siypf ic, and seems to bo useful in arresting bleeding r>f the 
nose. Witli this view, a small f)iece of lint moistened with the juice may be placed 
in the nostril. An infusion, known as “ ncjltle tea,’’ is a common spring medicine in 
many rural districts, and is thought to purify the blood. Carden recommended sting- 
ing with nettles “to let out melancholy,” an advice also given by some other old 
writers. with reason says, “ We have no good opinion of it, Jest through the 

venomous qualities of the nettle it may, with often use, breed disease of the skin.’' 

SPECIES II.— URTIC A PILULIPERA. Linn. Hook. & Am. 

Platks MCCLXXX. MCCLXXXI. 

Annual, Loaves opposite, ovate or lanceolate-ovate, truncate or 
rounded or subcordate at the base, .acute, deeply inciso-serrate or more 
rarely entire, on petioles as long as the breadth of the liimin.a or 
longer. Flowers monoecious. Male flowers in large glomerules, 
placed along at the extremity of the bi-anches <.)f lax panicles, generally 
equ.alling or exceeding the petioles of the leaves; female flowei’s in 
dense globular heads on solitary or hranched peduncles, in jJairs, 
shorter than the petioles of the leaves; branches of the male panicle 
ascending; j^cduncles of the female (except when they .are tennin.ated 
by a })anic]e of ra,aJe flowers) spreading. Fruit-heads large, many- 
flowered, globular. Inner fruit sepals concave, much hooded. Plant 
with stinging hairs. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCLXXX. 

licieh, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLIII. Fig. 1302. 

U. pilulifera, I/imi. Spec. PI. p. 1395. Beich, Ic. 1. c. p. 10. Bah. olim. 

Leaves inciso-serrate. 

Var. 0, Dodartii. 

Plate MCCLXXXI. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ. et. Helv. Vol. XIT. Tab. DCLIII. Fig. 1303. 

U. Dodartii, Linn.. Spec. PI. p. 1395. Reich. Ic. 1. c. p. 10. Ikih. olim. 

Leaves entire or nearly entire. 

By roadsides and in waste places near towns and villages in the east 
of England, but doubtfully native. The only pkces where I know it 
to be pennanent in its stations, are by the side of the fish-houses, Lowe- 
stoft, Suffolk; Great Yarmouth, Norfolk; and perhaps at Copford, 
Essex, where both vars. a and 0 occur. It has occurred in, or been 
reported from, the counties of Cornwall, Hants, Kent, Surrey, Middle- 
sex, Cambridge, Stafford, Salop, Glamorgan, Anglesea, Lancaster, 
Durham, Northumberland; but I cannot discover that it has remained 
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permanently established in any of these localities. In Ireland it has 
been found near Bantry and Carberr}', but doubtless introduced. 

[England, Ireland.] Annual, ^Ilicnninl or Perennial. Gren. Sb 
G o<ir.] Late Summer, Autumn. 

Sfem 1 to .3 feet lugli, erect, simple, or branched. Leaves 1^* to 4 
inches lung, on nuieh longer |>etioles tlmn those of U. dioicJi, which they 
otherwise closely ivs»'mhle. Stipules ovate, much broader than those of 
r. dioica; tlte chief difl'ertmee. however, lies in the inflorescence, 
which, in the case of the female flowers, is not collected into spikes, 
hut forms rounded iieads, which in fruit becomt* globular and as large 
us u bluek currant. The inner .sepals also are tnuch larger and turned 
over at the u]>ex. The seed is pitchy l>ro>vn, longer in projjortion and 
much \uvgcr than that of the common nettle. 

vur. o bus a very dillereut nsiu-et from the leaves being entire, 
hut is not constant in this when raised from seed, and very fre<iuently 
imUvidimls occur with the leaves entire and serntte, or partially 
serrate. Mr. H. C. Watson, in his “ C'ybch; Hritaniiica,” yol. ii. 
}). .371), w.us the first to point out the impossibility of separating the 
two as distinct species. 

- Roman Nettle. 

French, OrUc d plhileti. German, rUleRiragonle Nes^cl, 

A curious story is told by Camden of tliis species. lie writes : “That wlicn Julius 
Ca sar landed at IlomiK'y, the soldiers brought some of the nettle seed with them, and 
sowed it therefor their use, to rub and chafe their limbs, when, through extreme cold, 
tlioy should be stiff and benumbed, being told before they came from home that the 
climate of Britain was so cold that it was not to be endured without some friction 
to warm their blood.’ ^ 

SPECIES IIL-U RTICA URENS. Lhm. 

Plate MCCLXXXII. 

h^tuch. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. Xll. Tab. DCLII. Fig. 1320. 
liilhf, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 457. 

Annual. Leaves opposite, oval, rounded or truncate at the base, 
subobtusc or subacute, deeply inciso-serrate, on petioles usually as 
long as the breadth of tlie lamina. Flowers monoecious. Male and 
female flowers intermixed, in gloinerules arranged in short simjde 
spikes ; female flowers the most numerous ; spikes in pairs, shorter than 
the petioles of the leaves, ascending or spreading. Fruit glomerules 
minute, few-flowered, not globular; fruit sepals concave, none of them 
hooded. Plant with stinging hairs. 

A weed in cultivated ground, and in waste places and by roadsides. 
Common, and generally distributed. 
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England, Scotland, Ireland. Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem erect, commonly much branched, 9 inches to 2 feet high. Leaves 
1 to 3 inches long, with the widest part nearer the middle than in the 
other British nettles, and with the lateral veins from the base slightly 
converging towards the midrib before they disappear; teeth few, very 
large and sharp. Spikes to 1 inch long; some of the flowers 
stalked. Seeds similar to that of U. dioica, but a little larger, and 
scarcely so broad in proportion. It is of a brighter green than 
the other British nettles, and is also more glabrous, having scarcely 
any hairs except the stinging ones. 

Small Nettle. 

French, Ortie hrulante, German, Brcnnende Nesscl. 

Sub-Ordeb IL— CANNABINEiE. 

Flowers dioecious, not arranged on a fleshy clinanth nor spadix. 
Filaments short, not indexed in bud. Ovaiy 1- celled, with a single 
erect orthotropous ovule ; stigmas 2. Fruit an acliene. Albumen 
none ; embryo hooked or coiled ; radicle near the hilurn. 

GENUS ///.— 0 A N N A B I S. Tournef. 

Flowers dioecious. Male flowers with the perianth of 5 nearly equal 
sepals : stamens 5, pendulous. Female flowers each in the axil oi a 
minute bract : perianth split on one side and resembling a sj^athe, and 
enfolding the ovary: style short; stigmas 2, elongate and filiform. 
Achenc indehiscent, but the 2 valves sepai’ating on pressure; embryo 
hooked, but the cotyledons not rolled up spirally. 

An erect annual herb, with opposite stalked digitate leaves, with 5 
to 7 leaflets, the upper leaves with fewer. Male flowers in a lax ter- 
minal panicle; female flowers sessile, in glomcrules in the axils of the 
leaves and in a spike at the apex of the stem. 

The Tinmn of tHs genus of plants is derived from the Greek word Kayraftis (Jtanuahk), 
which is supposed to bo the Arabic name for the hemp. 

SPECIES I.— CANNABIS SATIVA. Linn. 

Pjate MOCLXXX. 

Emh. Ic. El. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLV. Fig. 1325. 

The only known species. 

In waste places and cultivated ground. Frequent about towns, espe- 
cially in localities frequented by bird-catchers, but not permanently 
naturalised. 
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[England.] Annual. Summer, Autumn. 

Stem I to 3 feet high, simple or branched; in the female plant 
usually stouter and taller than in the male. Leaves opj>osite, stalked, 
di«ntatc. Avith 5 to 9 narrowly elliptical-lanceolate, acuminate, acute, 
serrate segments. Stipules sniull, subulate, free. Male flowers in lax 
axillaiy panicles, and in a naked terminal {>aniclc ; the axilla^ ones 
aiid tlie branches of the terminal one commonly in pairs. Female 
flowers in axillarj' and terminal glomerules. Achene (the well-known 
hempsced) brownish-grev, eitclosed in and concealed by the calyx. 
Plant green, the female 'diu-ker than the male; leaves scabrous and 
-lundular; the stem, csiaciully in the upper part, puberulent. 

Common Hemp. 

French, Chum-rc aiUivc. German, Gnneiner Han/. 

This plnnt is oripinallv a native of India and Peraia, and » genemlly cnltiratcd, 
ulthou-h it is only in ln'.t dry climates that it forms Ute resin which gives it such 
value St the estimation of the tiatives, apart fn.m its fibre-protiucing qnahties. Tl.e 
dried plant, or portions of it, arc sold in the haziutrs of India under the name of Bhang 
and Gunjah, while the resin itself is known as Chnmis. Tltis resin is ollected 
during the hot season in the following singular manner Men clad in leather drosses 
run through the hemp fields, brushing through the plants with all possible violence. 
The soft resin adheres to the leather, and is subsequently scra|K-d ofl; and kneaded 
into balls. In Nepal, according to Dr. M-Kinnon, the leathern attire is disjaMisi'd 
wit h, arid the rc.sin is gat bored on tlie .skin of t he naked efH)Iies ! Gunjah is smokt'd 
like tobacco; Bhang is not smoked, but pounded with water into a pulp so as to niakt; 
a drink; both are stimulants, and intoxicating; but the Chnrnw or nrsin possesses 
much more powerful properties. In small quantities it produces plettsant e.xcitcment, 
which passes into delirium and cata’ psy, if the quantity be ineix-ased ; if still con- 
tinned, a peculiar form of insanity is produced. Many of the Asiatics are passionately 
addicted to the use of this means of intoxication, as the names given to the heuif) 
show — ‘^Jeaf of delusion,” ‘‘increase of pleasure,” “cementer of friendship:” and 
Captain Barton, a recent traveller in the East, describes this plant us “ growing 
before every cottage door.” The Arabs smoke the undried leaf with, and the Africans 
without, tobacco in huge pipes. It produces a violent cough, ending in a kind of 
scream, after a few long puiFs, when the smoke is inhaled ; and if one man sets the 
example, the others arc 6ui*e to follow it. These grotesque sounds are probably not 
wholly natural. Even the boys may bo heard practising them, as an announcement 
to the public that the fast youths are smoking Bhang. In many parts of Asia the 
use of narcotic hemp has long been known. In the wars with the Cnisaders men were 
found intoxicated with this drug, which the Saracens called Hashash or Hasheesh, 
and rushing into the camps of the Christians, committed great havoc, being totally 
regardless of death ; they were termed llashhasheens, whence our word asaassm. Of 
whatever country hemp is native, it is certain it was known in Europe in very early 
times, for Herodotus, writing upwards of 2000 years ago, mentions it as being culti- 
vated by the Scytliians, who used its fibre for making their garments. At the present 
day it is cultivated in most parts of Europe, in Arabia, Persia, India, China, and in 
America. Russia and Poland are, however, the two great hemp-producing countries, 
and it is from them that our supply in England is mainly derived ; but the best qufility 
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in produced in Italy. For the production of good fibre the seed is sown close, so as to 
])i*odace straight stems without branches. The harvesting takes place at two periods, 
the male plant being pulled up as soon as it has done flowering, and the female not 
until the seeds are ripe. After pulling, the leaves are struck ofi* with a wooden sword, 
the stems are then tied in bundles, and steeped in water, or water-retted, as it is 
technically termed (the other processes, dew-retting and snow-retting, are sometimes 
substituted), the object being to loosen the fibre. They are then spread out to dry 
and bleach ; this is called grassing ; after which the fibre is detached, either by pulling 
it off by Tnn.Tinn.1 labour, or by breaking the stems in a machine, and afterwards 
scutching them in a similar manner to that employed for the preparation of flax. The 
uses of hemp in making cordage, canvas, and the material known as brown hoUand, 
are well known. The seeds, or more properly the finiits containing the seed, are used 
for feeding cage birds. The imports of hemp in 1858 amounted to 739,339 cwts., the 
computed real value of which was 1,034,277^., and of hcmp-seed 11,090 qrs., value 
24,074Z. 

GENUS IV.— n U M U L U S. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious. Male flowers with the perianth of 3 to 5 nearly 
equal sepals: stamens 5, erect. Female flowers in pairs in the axil 
of a bract, which enlarges much after flowering; perianth of 1 leaf, 
scalelike, embracing the ovary: style very short; stigmas 2, elongate 
and subulate. Achene indehiscent. Embryo with the cotyledons 
rolled up spirally. 

I’crciinial twining herbs, with opposite stalked palmately cut leaves 
resembling those of the vine, but rough and with united stipules. 
Male flowers in lax terminal and axillary panicles ; female flowers in 
conelike catkins, of which the bracts after flowering become large and 
foliaceous, and at length subscarious. 

TJio name of tliis genus of plants is derived from the word humus, the ground, as, 
unless sujiported or trained, the species fall to the earth. 

SPECIES L^HUMULUS LUPULUS. 

Plate MCCLXXXIV, 

Boioh Ic. n. Germ, ct Ilelv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLVI. Fig. 1326. 

Billut, FI. Gall, et Germ. Kxsicc. No. 2741. 

Petioles not longer than the lamina of the leaf. Axis of male panicle 
straight. Scales of female catkin without resinous dots, otherwise 
glabrous. 

In damp woods and thickets, and in hedgerows. Not uncommon, and 
generally distributed in the south of England ; more rare in the north, 
where it is probably not indigenous, as Mr. Baker, in bis “ North 
Yorkshire,” states that “ the heat of the summers of the low country 
is usually not intense enough to j)roperly ripen the seeds. In Scotland 
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it has no claim to be considered native ; and though widely distjributed 
in Ireland, the authors of the “ Cybele Hibernica ” “ believe it to be a 
relic of ancient cultivation in all the localities where it now occurs.” 

England, [Scotland, Ireland.] Perennial. Late Summer. 

Stems herbaceous, tough, angular, twisted, twining, often attaining 
a length of several yards. Leaves opposite, stalked, palmately veined, 
cordate, commonly with 5 lobes, the smaller leaves with 3; lobes 
divided about half-way down, ovate, acuminate or cuspidate, coarsely 
serrate or crenate-serrate : more rarely the leaves are undivided, 
ovate, acuminate, deeply cordate and coai’sely serrate. Stipules 
united between the leaf-stalks so fxs to ajipear 2 instead of 4. Flowers 
dioecious. Male flowers in axillary and terminal lax panicles with 
divaricate branches : bracteoles resembling the stipules, but smaller : 
perianth segments slightly unequal, oval-oblong, concave, yellowish- 
green, with scarious margins: anthers longer than their filaments, 
yellowish-green, apiculate. Female flowers in small headlike spikes 
in axillary or terminal panicles, the spikes sometimes solitary on* 
axillary peduncles : perianth a small scale : stigmas 2, elongated. In 
fruit the scales of the perianth become gi’eatly enlarged, and the spike 
becomes a large conelike catkin, with ovate or roundish-ovate, blunt, 
yellowish or sometimes reddish scales. Achene rarely ripened (per- 
haps from the male and female plants not always growing together), 
about the size of rape-seed, roundish, apiculate, with a loose membranous 
pericarp, sprinkled, as well as the now scarious base of the perianth, 
with yellowish resinous dots. Leaves deep green, scabrous with small 
tubercles, some of which are produced into minute prickly bristles ; 
angles of the stem, petioles, and undersides of the veins of the leaves, 
with small reflexed bristles, and underside of the leaves sprinkled 
with small resinous dots like those on the perianth, scale, and fruit. 

Common Hop. 

Frencli, Houhlon grim/pant German, Gemeiner Hopfen, 

The hop is familiar to us all in cultivation, but is not so well known as a wild 
plant of our hedges. It is, however, to be seen in many localities, and is always an 
attractive object. It was well known to the Romans, and is mentioned by Pliny 
under the name of Lvpus salictarius. It gradually spread through Europe during the 
Middle Ages, but was not cultivated in England till the year 1524, when it was 
introduced from Flanders, though not without violent opposition, petitions against it 
being presented to Parliament, in which it was stigmatised as a wicked weed, that 
would sj)oil the drink and endanger the people.’* From the name, which seems to 
be derived from the Saxon hoppan, to climb, some have inferred that it must bo a 
native plant ; but it bears the same name in Holland, whence it was brought to this 
country. William King, in his “Art of Cookery,” remarks that “ heresy and hops 
came in together;” while an old popular rhyme records that 

“ Hops, carp, pickerel, and beer. 

Came into England all in one year.” 
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This may hold good if beer is necessarily made with hoj)s ; bnt long before this timo 
beer had been brewed in England without hops, other wild plants being added to it. 
This beverage always went by the name of ale, derived from the northern 51, applied 
by tho Scandinavians i-o the strong beverages quaffed by the deep-drinking Vikings, 
brew(;d cither fi*om malt alone or with a mixture of honey, and flavoured with heath 
tops, g(;rinandcr, and various other aromatic herbs. The controversy as to the 
use of hops in the manufacture of beer, seems to have waxed hot at the time of their 
introductifm into England. Tho citizens of London protested in a body against 
“ Newcastle (!oals in regard of their stench, and hops in regard of their taste.” 
Tusser, in his “ Hondreth Good Points of Ilusbandrie,” publLslied in 1557, given 
sundry directions for ihe cultivation of hops, and advocates their use. He says: — 

“ Tlie hop fn* his profit I thus do exalt, 

It strongthcuieih drink, and it savoureth malt ; 

And being well brewed, long ke]d it will last, 

And di*awing abide — if you draw not too fast.” 

Before ilie close of the sixteenth century the hop was cultivated in soul hem 
England, and it was generally accejded as an addition to our agriculture. 

Tlie hop plant recpiires a rich deep soil for its profitable euliivation, and tlie subsoil 
should bo well drained ; while a southern aspect is siij)posed to be fav(.)urable to a 
good crop of catkins. The plants arc obtained by taking off the young shoots which 
fire thrown up from the old roots, and planting them in beds till they are sufficiently 
grown for removal to the hop-ground. When the plants attain a sufficient size, 
poles twelve feet or more in length are stuck near each, and the stems, or “ bines,” 
tied to tbem till they begin to hoist of their own accord. It is curious to observe 
how every plant invariably winds to the right, and no force is able to change this 
natural inchnafion. The first year of planting, ihe crop is gcmerally small, and not 
wt)rth gathering ; it improves the second year ; but the third year should find tlie 
plants in full bearing. The hop, being dicecious, the fertile and barren flowers being 
on different plants, it is necessary that some of the stamen-hearing plants should be 
grown in the neighbourhood of the others. Some growers dep(md on the pollen being 
conveyed by wind or insects from tho wrild plants of the hedges, but it is not safe to 
trust to this. The bop plant is peculiarly liable to the attacks of iuseets, and is 
greatly dependent on the weather, so that the crop is very uncertain and precaiious, 
but under favourable circumstances from eight to fourteen cwt. \y(iT acre is yielded, 
find sometimes even more in good seasons, and where tho ydants are well manui*ed. 
The crop usually ripens in September, and then the hops are picked by hand as 
rapidly as possible, the bines being cut about three feet from the ground, to allow of 
the poles being pulled up and the plants brought within reach; they are then generally 
laid sloping over a frame, beneath which a cloth or sort of cradle is laid to catch the 
hops as they arc picked. The necessity of completing this operation quickly and during 
fine weather compels the employment of many hands, and tho hopping time, in 
the counties where they grow, is as busy and cheerful a season as the vintage in more 
southern climes; a hop-yard, at the time of harvest, greatly resembling a vineyard 
during the grape season. 

The hops aro dried in a kiln, and afterwards slightly heated by being laid in heaps 
on a floor; they are then closely packed in canvas bags, or “ pockets,” for sale. The 
uncertainty of the crop, the great expense attending its culture, and the heavy excise 
duty levied on it, render the occupation of the hop-grower very speculative and pre- 
carious. Ho may lose in one year more than he can gain by several favourable seasons. 
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Kc'T\t and Snssex are tlie counties whore hops are niosf ly ^own, luif largo qnaiif it i ('3 
arc raised in Hampshire, Woroostorshiiv, and HiMvtordshire ; whilst the finest kinds 
come from a small district around Farnham in 8urrt*y. 

Hops serve tlmoc im]K)rt ant purposes in brewing: — 

1st. They impart an agreeable flavour to the Ix'cr. 

2nd. They check acetous fermentation, and thus render the Im r eajmble of being 
kept. 

3rd. Their tannin helps to clarify the beer by precipitating tlu' albumen of tbo 
barley. 


Their active qualities reside chiefly in the golden yellow grains of lujmlite with 
which they are covered. According to Payen, the lupulinic grains contain 2 per cent, 
of volatile oil, 10*30 of bitter principle, and 50 to 55 of resin ; the scales also contain 
tannin. The volatile oil is acrid, its odour that of bops, and its colour yellowish : it 
is said to act on the system as a narcotic. I/ujmliur^ or the bitter principle of hops 
is neutml, unciystallisable, yellowish white, very bitter, and destitute of the narcotic 
property of the oil. 

In the manufacture of beer the tannic acid is of great service, as k'foro explained. 
All genuine beer contains tannic acid. The resin is of a golden yellow colour, and 
is .soluble in alcohol. It appears to lx‘ the oil cljanged into resin by oxidisation. 
Recently some fine beer has Ix^tm manufactured by the use of lupuline extracted from 
hops without the actual addition of the hop.s them.selves, but we doubt the ultimate 
success of the exjxjriment, from the absence of the other const it uent.s which wc liave 
mentioned beside tlie lupuHne, in the hop. The odorous enmnation.s of bops possess 
narcotic properties, hence the benefit, of n pillow of hops for inducing slwp. It 
is a popular remedy in hop countries, and (he Ixmefit which is said to have been 
obtained from it by George HI., for whom it was prescribcKl by Dr. Willi.s, in ]r8r, 
brougbt it into general use. Hf.jjs arc* given internally in the f(»rm <»f tinctnn* and 
extract, to relieve restlessne.ss eon.sequent on exhaustion and fatigue, and t<Mnduce 
sleep m the wakdulness of mania an ' (.tlicr maladies, to ealn, nervous irrituti,.n, and 
0 relieve pain m front and arthretie rheumatism. Dr. Fiirrc tells ns he finds the 
tincture and extract k.th veryuseful i„ p.uty spasm of the st..mm.l.. The pn',. amt ion 
still ho ds a place m the British PJiarmacopa.ia. The yellow ,,owder, lupuline., is 
a^isfered sometimes m the form of powder or pills. The.y nr., an.nn.iie ami Ionic 
mcture ofhops ha.sana<lvanfage over opinm, in not prodneinK eonstipa.ion, ami in 
not feordenng the stomach. Magendie, ),ow,.ver, alleges tlmt ),e nev..r eoul.l oUse-rvo 

hop.s, ft ro.sides in the volatile oil • and if it lie a 

must be inert, and the only good form i,s eitl,.,. lunnh'nl^^’T^ ‘ r 

ripe and not too lontr kput nv a i' \ j PH?pared from hops not too 

a.s the TMciura Lupuli of the Edinburgh Colk^^T 

exceto Xt^te when blancbeil, by covering them with earth, form an 

it is often ne«t ^ «.c hop distrief, where 

a large quantity o7strone 

textile fabrics ; 

it has hitherto been little emnloved^' / i bringing it into use, 

P y > JTi e and hemp being much cheaper and supeiior 
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for 11.0 r.nri»..s<-. fil.ro pn^pan.l from the hop plan. wa« oxV.n.ito.1 not lon^ 

UOO-, but it is very .lo.il.li'ul whether it would ever pay to .xtntet, and prepare it «o 

tint it eouhl 1)0 wovet) into cloth. A Hort of cainax M made in Sweden from hop- 
tihr.!, obtained by maeeratiiig the stems in wider for the whole winter. These stems 
ai-e ollen twisted xuto roiif,di eordago to tie up tlio hags in which the hops are packed. 

A yellow tint is yielded by the juice, wliich may be used as a dye. 

Sub-Order III ULMACEA£. 

Flowers perfect or polygamous, not arranged on a fleshy clinanth 
nor spadix. Filaments elongate, incurved in bud. Ovary 2-celled or 
imperfectly 2-celled, each cell containing a s ing le, suspended ovule, 
rarely 1-celled or 1-ovuled ; styles or stigmas 2. Fruit 1-celled and 
1 -seeded, a dry samara or more rarely a drupe. Seed exambuminous or 
tvith a small portion of gelatinous albumen; embryo straight or more 
rarely curved; radicle remote from the hilum 

GENUS F.— TJLMUS. Linn. 

Flowers perfect, rarely polygamous. Perianth campanulate or 
funnelshaped, membranous, limb with 5 or more rarely 4 to 8 lobes. 
Stamens 5, rarely 4 or 8. Ovary ovoid, compressed, 2-celled, each 
cell with 1 ovule; styles 2, stigmatiferous on the inner lace. Fruit 
(samara) 1-celled and 1-seedcd, ovoid, much compressed, surrounded 
by a broad membranous reticulated wing. 

Trees or shrubs vrith alternate rough serrate subdistichous leaves 
and flowers in small lateral fascicles opening before the leaves appear. 

Dr. ^layiK* us tlio denvaiioii of tbonamo of this creiius of ]>lants thus — “As if 

from Uliiais, from (<>•//.<, iiu>i.si or plashy, In'cause it grows best iu damp or ii oist. 

siluatioiis.” 

]\fr. JiOud<»ii, in Jiis “ Arhorotnni/’ say.'J, "It is suppu.^vd to he derived from the 
Sa.voii word r/fn or uhn, a iiaino which is a]>j»lK‘d with very s/ight altevutious to this 
in ali the diah'crsof the (Vltic tongue, rim is still one of the German names for 
Klni, and tin* City (»f Ulin is said to derive its name from the great number of Elm 
trees tliat are growing near it. There are above forty ]>Iaces in England mentionod 
in the ‘ Doomsday Dook,’ wJiicii take their name from that of the Elm, such as Barn 
Elms, Nine Elms, &c.” 

SPECIES I^U LMUS STJBEROSA. Ehrh. 

PLATE.S MCCLXXXV. MCCLXXXVL 

U. campestris Limu Sp. PI. p. 327 (part), Planch, in Phytol. 1848, p. 35. Bent/i. 

Handbk. Brit. FI. ed. ii. p. 415. Fr/rs, Sum. Vog. Scand. p. 53. 

U. campestris, var. /I, suborosa, Koch. Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 734. Gren, 

& Godr. FI. do Fr. Vol. ITI. p. 105. Non Lhv. 

Leaves acute or shortly acuminate, doubly serrate. Flowers shortly 

VOL. viix. T 
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stalked. Perianth funnelshaped ; segments 4 or 5, ciliated. Fruit 
obovate or ablong, notched at the apex, with the seed placed beyond 
the middle and near the apex of the wing. 

Var. a, gmuina. 

Plate MCCLXXXV. 

Held. Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Taks. DCLX. Fig. 1330, DCLXT. Fig. 1331, 
DCLXIIT. Fig. 1333. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 3203. 

U. campestris and U. suberosa, Sm. Engl. Bot. Nos. 1886 and 2161 ; and Lind, 
Syn. Brit. PI. p. 226. 

U. minor {Mill.'), U. campostris, Linn, and U. suberosa, Beirli. Ic. 1. c. p. 1213. 

Leaves scabrous above, minutely pubescent beneath. 

Var. )3, glabra. 

PuTE MCCLXXXVI. 

Helen. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLXIV. Fig. 1334. 

U. glabra, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 2248. 

U. carpinifoba, U. glabra, and U. stricta, vars. a and ft, Lind. Syn. Brit. FI. pp. 220, 
227. 

Leaves at length smooth and shining above, glabrous beneath, 
except in the axils of the veins. 

Borders of woods and hedgerows. Doubtfully wild, but generally 
distributed in England. Frequent in the south of Scotian^ where, 
however, it appears to have no claim to be considered native. Common, 
but doubtfully native in Ireland. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland.] Tree. Early Spring. 

A tree, a.ttaining a great size, sometimes 80 feet or more, sending 
up numerous suckers, with rough brown cracked bark, the branches 
often with very thick corky excrescences upon them, the shoots of the 
year pubescent ; buds rather small, purplish. Leaves shortly stalked, 
oval or obovate or elli})tical, unequal at the base, 1^ to 3 inches long. 
Flowers appearing before the leaves, very shortly stalked, in fascicles 
fi’om buds formed in the axils of the leaves of the previous year’s 
growth. Perianth inch across, dull purple. Stamens generally 4, 
reddish, much exserted ; anthers dark purple. Samara to f inch 
long, the greater part composed of a membranous wing, with 
transverse branched veins extending from the small seed-cavity, which 
lies mainly beyond the middle of the wing, the seed-cavity brown, the 
wings much paler and green until it is nearly ripe. In var. a the 
leaves are scabrous above and pubescent beneath, though more so in 
the axils of the veins. 
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Var. 3 apj^cars to differ only in the leaves being much smoother 
and destitute of hairs except in the axils of the veins. 

Common Elm. 

French, Orme commun. German, Feldidme, Buster. 

The elm is the first tree that salutes the early green spring with its light and 
cheerful green, a tint which contrasts agreeably with the oak, whose early leaf has 
generally more of the olive cast. We see them sometimes in fine harmony together 
about the end of April or the beginning of May. Its appearance is familiar to every- 
one. It grows frequently to the height of sixty or seventy feet, and oecasionally even 
higher, with a trunk measuring often from three to five feet in diameter at the lower 
part. The bark of tho trunk is remarkably rugged, and fan*owed longitudinally — 
peculiarities that in some varieties extend even to the small branches, which, however, 
in the tyjucal form of the tree, are smooth,. The flowiu's grow in the early spring, 
and arc produced in small round branches, chiefly at the summit of tlic tree ; the 
anthers are purplish. Tho blossoms open long before the leaf-buds begin to expand, 
and being generally produced in gi^eat abundance, give at that season an appearance 
of density to the otherwise slender and finely-divided ends of the branches. Tho 
flowers are succeeded by winged seed-vessels, which rarely ripen in this country. If 
allow'ed to grow naturally in a good deep soil, no tree is more beautiful than the elm 
when it has attained a large size ; but most of our trees in the lanes and hedgerows 
are disfigured and distorted by lopping off the side branches, with a view either to 
lessen the shade they throw over the fields, or to straighten the trunk — an object often 
gained at the expense of the soundness of the timber, for such artificially- trained trees 
often prove hollow and rotten. According to Evelyn, a common elm will produce a 
load of timber in forty years : it docs not, however, cease growing in favourable 
situations for 100 or 150 years, and will live for centuries. Gilpin remarks that “no 
tree is better adapted to receive grand masses of light. In this respect it is superior 
to the oak and ash ; nor is its foliage shadowing, as it is of the heavy kind. The elm 
naturally grows erect, and when it meets with a soil it loves, rises higher than tho 
generality of trees; and after it has assumed the dignity and hoary roughness of ago, 
few of its forest brethren excel it in grandeur and beauty.” 

The elm was known to the ancient Greeks, as appears evident from the fact that 
Pliny mentions that the Greeks had two distinct kinds, one inhabiting the mountains, 
and tho other the plains. The Romans, Pliny tells us, had four kinds ; tho Mountain, or 
late Elm, the Gaulic Elm, and the Wild Elm. As an ornamental tree it was scarcely 
known in France until the time of Francis 1., who appears first to have planted it in 
tho public walks about 1540. It was afterwards planted largely, particularly in 
churchyards, by Sully, in the time of Hcniy IV. ; and by desii*e of that king, who, 
according to Evelyn, expressed a wish to have all the highways in France planted 
with it, it soon became the tree most generally used for promenades and hedgerows. 
In England the elm has been planted I’rom time immemoiial, probably from the time 
that the island was in possession of the Romans, though some writers say it was 
introduced at the time of the Crusades. The oldest elm trees on record are, we 
believe, those of Mongewell in Oxfordshire, which were celebi*atod in the time of 
Leland, in tho reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Loudon thinks there may be older trees 
than this unnoticed. Tho timber of the elm is very valuable when sound, as it 
possesses qualities not to be found in other trees, especially that of durability under 
water ; therefore, it is peculiarly adapted for shipbuilding, and all purposes where it 

X 2 
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is exposed to the weather. Sir J. E. Smith says that in Norfolk c^lm wood is geru^i'aHy 
used for the naves of wheels, and in many parts of England, pari iiailnrly London, it 
is also employed for coffins. The knobs which grow upon old trc'cs are divided into 
thin plates by cabinetmakers, particularly in Franco and Germany, and when polished 
they exhibit very curious and beautiful armngements of the fibre, which render this 
wood suitable for ornamental furniture. Elm wood has been us(‘d from time im- 
memorial for water-pipes, troughs, &c., and for conveying water to the salt-pans or 
boxes where salt is evaporated. Our Saxon forefathers called all places where there 
were salt springs wich or wych, such as Droitwich, Nantwich, &c. ; hence, probably, 
came the name of Wych Elm, which was originally applied to the common British 
Elm. The leaves and young shoots of the elm were used by the Romans to feed 
cattle, and they are still so employed in many parts of France. They have in some 
places been given to silkworms, and in France and Nor\vay they are boiled to servo 
as food for pigs. In some places the bark is used as an astringent medicine, and 
the inner bark for making bast, masts, and ropes. Young deer are very fond of the 
bark, and in Norway they kiln-dry it, and grind it with corn to make flour for bread. 

Some years ago an immense quantity of dried elm leaves were used for adiilteniting 
tea, and for manufacturing a substance intended to bo used as a substitute for it. 
They are astringent, but conbiin a considerable quantity of mucilaginous matter. 
^J'he bark of the olin contains a considerable quantity of tannin united with mucilage, 
rendering it medicinal as a tonic and demulcent and of use in fanning. A decoction 
of it has been used as a diuretic in drojKsy, and it is said to be a good substitute 
for sarsaparilla. In England the elm is seen to perfection in many gcaitlemen’s jiarks, 
and we recall the beautiful avenue of elms in St. James’s Park, and at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The ancient poets often mention the elm tree, which, in eoininon with 
other trees, or such as did not produce fruit fit for human food, were dt'vot.ed to Iho 
infernal gods. They were given up entirely to funereal f)iirposcs. Homer alludes 
to this in the “Iliad,” when he tells us that Achilles raised a monument to the father 
of Andromache in the midst of a grove of elms — 

•‘Jove’s sylvan daughters bade the.se elms Ixjstow 
A barren shade, and in his honour grow.” 

Ovid mentions that when Orpheus returned to cartJi aft to* Iiis descent into the inftjnial 
regions, liis lamentations for the loss of Eury dice were so pathetic, tliat the earth 
opened, and the dm and oilier trees sprang u]> to give liini shade; and (‘ornfort. Th(3 
Bonmns planted the elm as a support to the vine, and it is still used for this purpose 
in the south of Italy, This circumstuncc gives rise to many allusions to the tree by 
poets, both ancient and modem. Ovid makes Vertumnus allude to it when recom- 
mending matrimony to Pomoiifi — 

“ If that fair Elm, he cried, alone shonld stand, 

No gr*apes would glow with gold, and tempt the hand, 

Or if that Vine without her Elm should grow, 

’Twould creep a poor neglected shrub below.” 

Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” describing the occupation of Adam and Eve, says 

“ She led the Vine 

To wed her Elm ; she spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms ; and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
Ilis barren leaves.” 
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Tn the early days of ChriRtianity the hnnterH wen? aecnatoraed in hang the of 
Mio wolveH they had killed in ih(5 chaae on the elina in the cburcliyardn tut a kind of 
tiophy. Tlie elm is gencirally projMigated by the numerona aackeni which ahMr from 
around the trunk, and which readily grow and form good trcea when aeparaled from 
the parent tree. 

The elm is subject to many diseases, and is liable in be attacked by various insects. 
One, vulgarly called the elm*flca, devours the leaves, but is said not to injim Ibe 
tree. Another is a sort of beetle, which destroys not only the leaves, bfti the bark of 
the tree, and a third is a 8pc€;icB of cossus or goat moth, which is said to have dostie^ed 
innumerable trees, particularly in the neighbourhood of Paris. It discharges tnm its 
mouth an oily and acrid liquid, which is supposed to soften the wood before it devonrs 
it. The liquid has a strong scent, like a goat, whence the English name of the ineeei 
is derived. 

We have numerous records of old and stately elms, of trees of prodipfims file and 
beauty. Evelyn mentions elms standing in his time in good numlwrs, ** that will hear 
almost 3 fcHL't square for mort' than feet in height, hline own hands,'* hr adds, 
“measured a table more than once nf alxmt r» fee*t in brvedth, m length, vhkI 

G inches tliick, all entire and clear. This, cut out of a tree felM liy my father s order, 
was mmlv a pastry-lKmrd.*’ Queen Kliwils^th w said to have plantM an elm at 
ChelRC‘a, which was cut down in ITlo. and std<l for a gttin« 7 a by the Lsml of the JIamvf, 
Sir Hans Sloane, on fw'count its inconvt nietiec* to the public road, which tl 
stood. A larire hollow elm tree i-. wtid to have existed at Uarnptcad in 1*;,'^^, which 
was upwards of 4*J feet high. It wa.s Im-IImw from the ground tn the summit, and h»f! 
stairs inside, which led to a turret at the t*>p, containing i^eats on which su pi^nKin^ 
might sit. Theiv are aeeounts existing ef many <*1 tier (x lebnited eim^ Ji^, mw o? 
trees in St. ilamos s Park next the Palace an* many of tliem rears old. 3Linv f»t 
them have been l)I..wti down since. 3fr. l>imdon write> :— *• .Mr.\?e.Rs<. rm-itiMn/ 
elm triH* in Hampton Court Park ealled King (dmrles s .swing, which, he .so vs, • js 
curious from its size and sIuqK*. At S feel from the gnuind it nieasun^s li^et in 


Ono of tlu> olms staiidiiifr at tlio ciiti-iincf of dn,. j.av-ajf Win- to Stiriijr. Gunh n.- 
was plank'll by the Duke of (llouee.ster, bi-olher to t'lmrle.- I. .Mr. Loinion. wjm.se 
information on forest tn-es is most eonijilete iin.l e.vbaustii e. ^rives us partieulars ami 
details of many other very remarkable trees still exi.stin|,', or very recently dvstroj-eJ 


SPECIES II.-ULM US MONTANA. Sm. 

Plate MCCLXXXVII. 


MIoty Fl. Gall, et Germ, Exsicc. No. 1/64. 

U. campestris, Limf. Herb. (!) Sp. PI. p. 32? (part). 

CJ. montana and U. stricta, Liucl 8yn. Brit. FI. p. 22?. 

U. campostris, var. a, nuda, Jtoc/i, Syn. Fl. Germ, ct Helv. ed. ii. p. 734 (part). 

Leaves acuminate, doubly serrate. Flowers shortly stalked. Perianth 
funnelshaped; segments 4 to 6, ciliated. Fruit oval or elliptical 
notched at the apex, with the seed placed about the middle and 
remote from the apex of the wing. ’ 
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Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCLXXlCrn 

Beieh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DOLXH. Fig. 1332. 

U. montana, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1887. 

Bi'aHches without corky excrescences. Leaves rough. 

Var. major. 

Jteich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCLXV. Fig. 1335. 

U. major, Sin. Engl. Bot. No. 2542. 

TJ. suberosa, /3 major, Eooh. & Aw. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 393. 

Branches with corky excrescences. Leaves rough, generally larger 
than in var. a. 

Var. Y, nitida. 

IJ. glabra, y, latifoba, Lind. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 227. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. ii. p. 
285. 

Branches without corky excrescences. Leaves shining and glabrous 
above. 

In woods and hedgerows. Generally distributed, but often planted. 
Certainly wild in the north of England, in Seotland, and the north of 
Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Early Spring. 

U. montana resembles U. suberosa, but has fewer suckers or twigs 
produced from the trunk ; the branches are longer and more spreading ; 
the leaves 3 to 6 inches long, genei’ally much larger; broader in 
proportion, and more acuminate or even cuspidate ; the young branches 
generally more downy ; the samara is variable in shape, but larger 
than in U. suberosa ; but the chief difference is in the position of the 
seed-cavity, which is about the middle of the general outline of the 
wing; the notch in both species is variable in depth, and in each 
extends sometimes nearly down to the seed-cavity. 

U. major, of Smith, the so-called Dutch elm, certainly belongs to 
U. montana, though in the figure in “ English Botany ” the seed in 
the largest samara is placed near the apex of the wing, doubtless 
through the inaccuracy of the draughtsman, who has correctly deline- 
ated the other samaraj in the fascicle. 

The var. y, nitida, is often confounded with var. glabra of IT. 
suberosa, but it has all the essential characters of the normal U. 
montana. 

Broad-leaved Elm. 

Fronob, Orme dc mordagne. German, Fcld-Ulme. 

This species of elm is sometimes called the Scotch or wych elm. It is of quicker 
growth than the former species, and the wood is cousequontly far inferior in liarduess 



is now applied. JVJodem artificers, however, find that, when the latter can be obtained, 
it is better and more durable. The name of the tree appears to have been derived 
from the former use of elm wood for making the troughs and pipes by which the brine 
was conveyed from the salt springs or tvi/rJies : it was, in ancient times, often given to 
the common elm as well as to this species. Either from some strange association of 
ideas resulting from the name, or from some forgotten superstition, the wych elm had 
the credit of being a powerful charm against witchcraft and evil spirits. In some parts 
of the midland counties it is still the practice to put a small piece of wood in every 
chum to ensure the safety of the milk from fairies and witches, who might otherwise 
prevent its conversion into butter ; and in many places the peasantry place the same 
confidence in its protecting powers as the Highlanders did in those of the rowan tree. 
Mr. Johnson suggests that the superstition is of Scandinavian origin, for the tree seems 
to have had some sacred character assigned it by the old Norsemen, the floating 
log that was converted by the sons of Bore into the first woman having been according 
to the “ Edda ** of elm. It is very rarely that this species of elm produces suckers, 
but it roots readily from layers. The best mode of propagating it, however, is from 
seeds, wliich ought to bo gathered by the hand before they drop, and directly they 
are ripe. 


ORDER LXXIL— AMENTIPER^. 

Trees or shrubs, mostly with alternate leaves, and foliaceous and 
persistent or scarious and deciduous stipules. Flowers, or at least the 
male ones, in catkins, always unisexual, dioecious or monoecious. 
Perianth in the male flowers of 1 or more small floral-scales, though 
perhaps in all cases this supposed perianth is formed of bracts : stamens 
definite, often 2 within each catkin scale. Female catkins like the 
male, or reduced to 1 or few terminal flowers, with the lower catkin 
scales empty, and forming an involucre round it ; perianth adnate to the 
ovary or of 1 or 2 small scales or free and cuplike: ovary 1 or more 
celled, with the styles 2 or more. Fruit 1 -celled and 2-valved, with 
several seeds, or 1 -celled, 1 -seeded, and indehiscent; in the latter case 
sometimes surrounded with an involucre of bracts. 

Sub-Ordee.— CUPULIFERiE. 

Leaves alternate, simple, pinnately veined. Stipules deciduous. 
Flowers monoecious. Male flowers in cylindrical or oblong catkins, 
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each catkin*scale sometimes with 2 floral scales adnate to it, or with 
the floral-scales cohering, and forming a perianth (?) with 4 to 6 lobes : 
stamens (I to 20. Female flowers solitary or 2 or 3 together, surrounded 
by an involucre, which increases in size after flowering: perianth 
adhering to the ovary, and apparent only as a very minute and often 
deciduous crown of teeth: ovary 2- to 7-celled, with 1 or 2 pendulous 
ovules in each cell. Fruit a mxt, which is 1-celled and 1 -seeded by 
the abortion of the other colls and ovules, enclosed in a cupule formed 
by the enlarged involucre of the female flowers, 

GENUS Q U E R 0 U S. Tournef. 

Male flowers in long slender interrupted flexible catkins, without 
catkin-scales, or with minute and deciduous ones at the base of the 
glomerules of which the catkin is composed : floral-scales combined into 
a cuplikc perianth ( ?) with 6 or 8 narrow unequal segments : stamens 
6 to 10, inserted in a glandular disk at the base of the perianth. 
Female flowers solitary, sui'rounded by a cup-shaped involucre, the 
outside of which is furnished with numerous scale-like or linear or 
subulate bracts imbricated in many rows : perianth completely adherent 
to the ovary, and produced but little beyond it, the limb with G teeth 
or nearly entire : ovary with 3 or 4 cells ; ovules 2 in each cell ; style 
short and thick ; stigmas as many as the cells of the ovary, usually 
spreading. Nut ovoid or oblong-ovoid, crowned by the minute calyx- 
limb and style, 1-celled and 1 -seeded, solitary, the base inserted in a 
woody cupule with an entire margin, and with the outside marked by 
bosses or clothed with the linear points of the bracts of which it is 
composed ; pericai’p tough and leathery. Cotyledons filling the seed, 
plano-convex, fleshy-farinaceous. 

Trees with scaly buds, and deciduous or evergreen leaves often 
sinuated at the margins. Flowers monoecious, appearing before the 
leaves or with the young leaves. 

The derivation of the name of this genus of plants is differently given. One writer 
says it is derived from two Celtic words, quer frisey and a tree ; othei’s say it 
comes from the Greek word a pig, because pigs feed on the acorns. Mr. Loudon 

tells us that the Celtic name for the oak is BeruJ, and is said to be the root of the word 
Druid — that is, priest of the oak — and of the Greek word Driis. The Hebrew name 
for the oak {Al or Alow) is said to be the origin of the old English word clan^ origi- 
nally signifying an oak grove or place of worship of the Druids, and afterwards, by 
implication, a town or parish ; and also of the Irish words clan and clu7h In the book 
of Isaiah (chap. 44, verse 14), idols are said to be made of Allan or Alow — that is, 
of oak. 
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SPECIES I.-QUERCUS ROBUR. LUm. 

Plates MCCLXXXVITI. MCCLXXXIX. 

Leaves deciduous, oblong-oblanceolato or oblong-elliptical, sinuated, 
with blunt lobes extending not more than half-way down to the mid- 
rib. Fruit solitary or aggregated on axillaiy stalks. Cupule I to ^ 
the length of the ripe fruit, with closely imbricated deltoid or trian- 
gular-ovate adpressed scales destitute of subulate points. Leaves 
glabrous when old, somewhat shining, pubescent beneath when 
young. 


SuB-SiE( iEs I.— Quercus pedunculata. wnid. 

Plate MCCLXXXVTII. 

Beirh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XTI. Tab. DCXLVIII. Fig. 1313. 
lilllof, FI. Gall, et Germ. Fxsicc. No. 2532. 

Q. robnr, Sm. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1342. LelfjM, FI. Shrop. p. 473. Crfjp. Man.Fl. de 
Belg. ed. ii. p. 207. 

Leaves very shortly stalked, irregularly sinuate-pinnatifid ; lobes 
commonly divided half-way down to the midrib, and extending to the 
apex, the sinus between them forming an acute angle, though generally 
rounded off at the bottom. Fruit peduncle longer than the acorn, and 
much longer than the petiole. 

In woods, copses, hedgerows, &c. Common, and generally distri- 
buted, though doubtless planted in many of its stations. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Spring. 

A tree attaining a great size, with widely spreading branches and 
grey fissured bark. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, with very short 
])Ctioles; lamina commonly unequal and more or less notched at the 
base, but sometimes decurrent upon the petiole, firm, somewhat 
leathery, shining and glabrous above when full-grown, paler beneath, 
where it is often doAvny when young, Avith 4 to 6 large obtuse lobes 
on each side, pointing toAvai'ds the apex of the leaf. FloAvers ajjpearing 
AAUth the young leaves, on shoots produced from buds formed on 
the wood of the previous year, and surrounded by broAvn scarious 
bracts; male catkins long, pendulous, 2 or 3 together, 1 to 3 inches 
long, AAuth numerous flowers in fascicles, which are distant, especially 
toAvards the base of the catkin. Fruit peduncle 1 to 4 inches long, 
with a fruit at the apex, and generally 1 or 2 others between that 
and the base; these are sometimes remote, sometimes approximate. 
Cupule hemispherical, sessile upon the peduncle, rather smooth. 
Acorn ^ to inch long, yelloAvish-green until it is fully ripe, when 
it becomes broAvnish-oli\ e. 

VOL. VTII. u 
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Common Oak. 

French, Chone a fmits pcdoncuUs, German, Stiel Eiche. 

The oak is perhaps the most important of our British forest trees, and is ahnost 
characteristic of our island. British oak ” is supposed to represent our navy, and 
“hearts of oak” are considered typical of our brave sailors. A complete account of 
the uses and applications of the English oak would fill volumes. In comparison with 
other trees, the wood of the oak is more valuable, and more applicable to a variety of 
purposes, than any grown in the British islands. Whether for house or shi])-building, 
posts, piles, mill-Avork or other niachiner}', for {iiiy work liable to exposure, to weather, 
or to damp, no wood equals that of the oak. We have oaken beams and doors in our 
most ancient buildings known to be seven or eight hundred years old, and are as 
strong and sound now as ever. The stakes driven by the Britons into th(^ bed of the 
Thames to prevent the passage of Cirsar s arm}-, were found, after tlu‘ ]a])se of two 
thousand j-eai’S, still strong and hard within. The quantity of oak timber annually 
consumed in this country for shi])“building is enormous, although it is now in some 
measure su])erseded by iron. McCulloch calculated that the amount of oak wood 
yearly required for the support of the English navy during the Fivnch war, according 
to a report made to the Goverannent in 1806, w-as a hundred and ten thousand loads, 
and tliat at least a hundred thousand acres of land would be re(|uircd for its growth. 
Other nations may possess finer, more showy, and more fragrant trees, but the oak lius 
its own intrinsic value, as well as its beauty, to entitle it to be considered themonareli 
of trees. Bernard Barton wrote a poem in praise of the oak, and Pope lias exjiressed 
the national jiridc in these pith}’- lines : — 

“ Let India boast her idaiits, nor envy wc 
Tlie weejiing amber and the balmy tree, 

WIi ile by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 

Adn realms commanded which those trees adorn.’' 

Few writ(;rs have desei-ibed the oak so well as Virgil in liis “ Georgies.” He calls 
it “Jove s own tree,” as it was made sacred to Ju2>itcr by the Homans:-^ 

“ Jove's own tree, % 

That holds the woods in awful sovereignty, 
liequires a depth of loding in the ground. 

And next the lower skies a bed profound. 

High as his topmost boughs to heaven ascend. 

So low his roots to lieU’s dominions tend : 

Therefore nor winds nor winter’s rage o’erthrow 
His bulky body, but unmoved he grows. 

For length of ages lasts his haj)py reign. 

And lives of mortal men contend in vain. 

Full in the midst of his own strength he sfands, 

Stretching Ills brawny arias and leafy hands : 

His shade jjroteets the plains, his head the hills commands.” 

In early ages probably by far the greater proportion of this island was covered 
with forests of oak, and the number of names of places in which the word occurs 
as a prefix indicates its former abundance. It is never found in perfection 
excepting in good soil and in a temperate climate. After oaks have stood for five or 
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8« yeara they grow mpidly till they have attained the age of thirty or forty years 
afer which most of the species live and continue to increase inT^e for coSes’ 
e earliest histories that exist contain records of the oak. The grove planted hy 
Abraham at Beersheba was of aJlun, which Hillier considers to hSe beTn Quercl 
Esculns; and in Eusebius s -Life of Constantine” we find the oaks of ^iZ 

temrorS T committed by the Israelites close 

to the tomb of Abraham. These, Dr. Hooker tells us, were fine specimens of 

Q. ^do.cofc//rro. The first mention of the oak in the English version of the 
Bible appears to be in Genesis xxxv. 8 : “ But Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, died, and 
she w^ buned beneath Bethel, under an oak : and the name of it was called Allon- 
bachuth ; or as we have it in the margin, “ the oak of weeping.” Numerous other 
instances of the mention of oaks occur in the Scriptures. We read of Absalom 
whose hair was caught by the “ thick boughs of a great oak,” and of Joshua, before his 
death, taking a great stone, and setting it up there “ under a great oak that was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord,” as a witness against the people, lest they should deny 
God, Mr. Loudon writes : - Among the Greeks, the Arcadians believed that the oak 
was the first creati^d of trees, and that they were the first people but, according to 
oiliers, tlie oaks which iirodneed the acorns fir.st eaten by men grew on the banks of 
Acdielous. Pclasgus taught tlio Greeks to eat acorns, as well as to build huts. The 
oak groves of Dodoiia in Iiliiirus formed iho most celebrated and most ancient oracle 
on record ; and Idiiiy states that the oaks in the Forest of Hcrcynia were believed to 
he coeval with flic world. Herodotus and numerous other Greek writers speak of 
celehi-atcd oaks ; and it was an oak that deslroj'cd J\Ii]o of Creio. Pliny states that 
oaks still exist(‘d at tlic tomb of Ilus, near Troy, which had been sown when that 
city was first called Ilium.” Socrates often swoi’o by tlio oak; and on Mount 
l.ycieus, in Arcadia, there was a temple of Jujiiter, with a ibiiutain, into which the 
jiriesf threw an oak bvnnch in times of drought, to |)rocluce rain. Tlic Greeks had 
i fVo remarkable sayings relative to this tree, one of wliieli -was, “ I speak to the oak,” 
a.s a solemn asseveration ; and tlio otlier, “Born of an oak,” applied to a foundling; 
because anciently cliildren whoso parents wdshod to got rid of them, were frequently 
oxjiosed in the hollow of an oak-tree. Frequent refereru'e is made to tlie oak by old 
writers, on account of the use made of the acorns in feeding pigs. The Romans used 
a-co7*iis for this purjiose. In Strabo’s time Rome was chiefly supjilied witli hogs 
which were fat tened on the acorns in the woods of Gaul. Many laws were anciently 
enacted with reference to acojuis. The Romans expressly provided, that the owner 
of a tree might gather up his acorns, though they sliould have fallen on anoflier man’s 
ground. In Britain at one time the oak u'as prized chiefly on account of the acorns. 
Woods of old were valued according to tho number of hogs they could fatten, and so 
rigidly were the forest lands surveyed, that in ancient records, such as the Doomsday 
Book, woods are mentioned of a “single hog.” The right of feeding swine in the 
woods, called Tanniuji^ formed, some few centuries ago, one of the most valuable 
kinds of property. With tliis right monasteries wcto endowed, and it often con- 
stituted tlic dowry of tlie daughters of tho Saxon Kings. Evoljni states that a pock 
of acorns a day, with a small quantiiy of bran, wall make a hog incireaso a pound in 
weight per day for two months k^gother. Acorns, in times of scarcity, and in some 
counti'ies, liave supplied valuable food for man as 'well as for beasts. Pliny tells us, 
in liis time, that they were ground, mixed with meal, and made into bread. He also 
says, that in Spain acorns were brought to tabic to cat. Spenser alludes to this in 
those lines — 
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“ The oak, whose acoms were our food before 
That Cere’s seed of mortal man was known, 

Which first Triptolemene taught to be sown.’* 

During the war in the Peninsula, both tli(3 natives and the French fed on the acoms 
found in the woods. 

The antiquity of oak forests is . attested by the numerous trees which have been 
dug out of bogs, or raised up from beds of rivers, after having lain there apparent!}'' 
for centuries. Fossil oaks, which are abundant in the Isle of Portland, in the lime- 
stone known as Portland stone, afford proof of the groat antiquity of this tree. 
An enormous oak was discovered in Hatlield Bog, in Yorkshire, the timber of which 
was perfectly sound ; though, from some of the coins of the Emperor Vespasian 
being found in the bog close by, it is supposed to have lain there above a thousand 
years. The carvings and ornaments made in Ireland from wood obtained from the 
bogs of that country are chiefly of oak. The wood thus used is very hard and black. 

The ancient legends and superstitions regarding the oak are very remarkable. 
The oaks in the sacred forest of Dodona ai'e mentioned by Herodotus, who relates 
the traditions he heard respecting them from the priests of Egypt. AH the trees in 
the grove, he says, were endowed with the gift of prophc(;y ; and the sacred oaks not 
only spoke and delivered oracles wliile in a living state, but when some of them were 
cut down to build the ship Argo^ the beams and masts of that ship often spoke, and 
warned the Argonauts of their danger. The oratde of Dodona was not only the most 
celebrated, but the richest in Greece, from the offerings of those who came to enquire 
into futurity. The prophecies were first delivered by doves, which were always kept 
in the temple, but afterwards the answers were given by the priestesses ; or, according 
to Homer and others, by the oaks themselves — hollow trees no doubt being chosen, 
in which a priest might be concealed. The oracular power of the Dodonian oaks is 
often alluded to, not only by the Greek and Latin poets, but by those of modern 
times. Cowper says, addressing the Yardley Oak, — 

** Oh ! could’st thou speak, 

As in Dodona once thy kin died trees. 

Oracular, I would not curious ask 

The future, best unknown ; but at thy luoulh 

Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, eiToneous oft. 

The clock of history ; facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
liecovering ; and misstated, setting right,” 

The oak was considered by the ancients as the emblem of hospitality ; because, 
when Jujiiter and Mercury were travelling in disguise, and arrived at the cottage of 
Pliilemon, who was afterwards changed into an oak tree, they were treated with the 
greatest kindness. Philemon was a poor old man, living with his wife Baucis in 
Phrygia, in a miserable cottage, which Jupiter, to reward his hospitality, changed 
into a magnificent temple, of which he made the old couple priest and priestess, 
granting them the only request they made to him, viz. that they might die together. 
Accordingly, when both had grown so old as to wish for death, Jupiter turned Baucis 
into a lime-tree, and Philemon into an oak ; the two trees entwining their bi’anchcs, 
and shading for more than a century the magnificent porbil of the Phrygian temple. 
The civic crown of the Romans was made of oak-leaves, and was given for eminent 
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services rendered to tlie State, the greatest of which was to save the life of a 
Roman citizen. Shakespeare, in describing the merits of Coriolanus, mentions this 
crown : — 

“ At sixteen years, 

When TarqTiin made a head from Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of otliers : one then dictator. 

Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight, 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him ; ho bostrid 
An o’erpressed Roman, and i’ the Consurs view 
Slew three opposers ; Tarquiu’s self he met, 

And struck him on his knee : in that day’s feats, 

When he might act the woman in the scene. 

He proved best man i* the field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak.” 

Boughs of oak with acorns were carried in marriage ceremonies, as emblems of 
fecundity. Sophocles describes llocate as crowned with oak-leaves and serpents. 
Pliny relates of the oaks on the shores of the Caiichian Sea, that, undermined by 
waves, and propelled by the winds, they boro off with them vast masses of earth in 
their interwoven roots, and occasioned the greatest terror to the Romans, whose 
fleets encountered these floating islands. The beautiful fiction of the Hamadryads 
is frequently referred to by the Greek poets. The Hamadryads were nymphs, each of 
whom was 

“Doom’d to a life coeval with her oak.” 

Loudon quotes some lines from the Hymn to Delos, representing Melie as 
“ Sighing dec])ly for her parent oak,” 

And adds, 

“ Joy fills her breast when showers refresh the spray ; 

Sadly she grieves when autumn’s leaves decay.” 

In Appollonius Rhodius we find one of the Hamadryads imploring a wocalmaii to 
spare the oak to which her existence was attached : — 

“ Loud through the air resounds the woodman’s stroke. 

When, lo ! a voice breaks from the groaning oak. 

‘ Spare, sj)are my life ! a trembling virgin spai-e ! 

Oh, listen to the Hamadryad’s prayer ! 

No longer let that fearful axe resound ; 

Preserve the tree to which my life is bound ! 

See, from the bark my blood in torrents flows : 

I faint, I sink, I perish from your blows.’ ” 

The superstitions comiccted with the British oak ai'e closely associated with the 
history of the Druids in England. During the early times of these islands, the 
forests of England were not only useful as a means of subsistence, and a secure 
retreat from enemies, but they were also devoted to the most sacred rites of religion. 
Groves of oaks were more especially preferred by the Druids — these early priests of a 
dark religion ; and oak branches were always used in their religious ceremonies. 
The discovery of the mistletoe on the oak was a circumstance of very rare occurrence, 
and was thereiore looked upon as indicative of the peculiar favour of Heaven, and as 
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a certain sign that the tree on which it grew was chosen by the Deity for religious 
reverence. So rarely was the mistletoe to be seen on the oak, that when found it 
was resorted to with the greatest devotion. In the ceremony of cutting it, the 
Druids used to observe that the moon was just six days old. The festival entertain,- 
mont being made ready under the oak, two white bulls were brought thither and 
tied to the trtio by their horns. This done, the officiating priest, habited in a white 
vestment, climbed the tree, and with a golden pruning-knifo carefully separated the 
mistletoe from the oak on which it grew. It was received in a white woollen cloth 
by the attendant priests below, who then proceeded to kill the beasts for sacritice, 
and make their prayers to their god, that he would bless this his owm gift to those to 
whom they should dispense it. They believed that a decoction of mistletoe was a 
sovereign remedy for sterility, and a cure for all manner of poisons. At the prc^seiit 
time there has been much discussion as to the growth of the Jiiistletoe on the oak, 
and it is a popular fVillacy to believe that it is at all common in such a situai.ion. On the 
apple-ci’ab and other trees it is constantly seen, but Mr. Jesse, sin*veyor of Her 
Majesty’s Parks, who made many enquiries on the siibj’ec.t, says that he never could 
hear of an}’ instance of the mistletoe being found on the oak trees in any of the Royal 
Parks. Timber merchants have also assured him that they never had seen it on the 
oak. Some years ago tlie Society of Arts offered a reward for the discovery of if., 
and a single instance was found somewhere in Glouoesfcershii’e. Subsequently other 
specimens have been discovered. Dr. Prior suggests that the Qnsvcm puhrscens, on 
whi(;h the Lorautlms, anollier form of ])arasitio plant, now grows in the south of 
Enro}>c, may ha\e once existed in Great Britain, and have afforded the Druids a 
means of gathering the fabled mistletoe. 

The ancient Yule-log was always made of oak; and, according to Professor Burnett, 
w’as named after Hu, the Bacchus of the Druids ; others derive it from Baal, Bel, or 
Yiaoul, the Celtic god of fire, whose festival was kept at Christmas, the time of tlio 
Saturnalia. The Druids professed to maintain perpetual fire ; and once every year 
all tlie fires belonging to the peo]>le were extinguisbed, to be relighted from the 
saci’cd fire of the Druids. This was the origin of the Yule-log, which, even so lately 
as the beginning of the last century, was used to kindle the Christmas fire. 

The Saxons held their national meetings under the oak; and the celebrated con- 
ference bt^tween the Saxons and the Britons, after the invasion of the former, w’as held 
under the oaks of Dartmoor. The wood of the oak was appropriated to the most 
memorable uses. King Arthur’s round table was made of oak, as was the cradle of 
Edw.Mnl III., w’ljcn he was born at Caernarvon Castle : this sacred wood being chosen 
in order to conciliate the feelings of the AYelsh, who still retained the prejudices of 
their ancestors, the Ancient Britons. It was considered unlucky to cut down any 
celebrated tree, and Evelyn gravely relates a story of tw’o men wlio cut down tbe 
Vicar’s Oak, in Surrey; one losing his eye, and the other breaking his leg, soon after. 

Among the noble specimens of the oak which adorn our woodland scenery, some of 
them have singular histories attached to them. There is the historical tree known 
as the Abbot’s Oak, at Woburn Abbey, on the branches of wliich, according to Stowe 
and other historians, the abbot and prior of Woburn, the vicar of Paddington, and 
“ other contumacious persons,” were hanged by order of Henry VIII. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Oak, in Hatfield Park, under which she is said to have been 
sitting when the news of lier sister’s death was brought to her, is still standing. Tlio 
“ Sidney Oak,” at Penshurst Park, is a handsome tree, and would be noticeable apart 
from its associations. It is said to have been planted to commemorate the birth of 
Sir Philip Siflney, “ whose spirit was too high for the Court, and his integrity too 
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stubborn for the Cabinet.” In his description of Penslmrst, Ben Jonson refers to 
this tree thus — 

“ That taller tree, which of a nut was set 
At his great birth, when all the Muses met.*' 

Waller tried to impress his love for Saccharissa on it : — 

“ Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth.” 

“ Turpin’s Oak ” is a celebrated tree, and we believe still stands on a plot of 
ground on the road to Barnet, opposite the “ Green Man.” Tlie notorious Dick 
Turpin was, it is said, accustomed to take his station behind this tree when he was 
on a freebooting expedition to this part of the country. Its closeness to the great 
liigh road to the north made it a convenient ambush not only for Dick, but for high- 
waymen generally, who, about a century and a quarter ago, were continually robbing 
the mails, as well as travellers. 

In Windsor Forest there are several celebrated oaks ; one of these, the King Oak, 
is said to have bt‘en a favoui’ite tree of William the Conqueror, who made this a 
royal forest. In Mi-. Lou Ion’s time an oak was standing supposed to bo the largest 
and oldest in tlie I'orest. It was quite hollow, and the space within about eight feet 
in diameter. It was said to bo above 1,000 years old. Pope’s Oak in Binfield 
Wood, Windsor Fofc'st, has the words “Here Pope sang” inscribed on it. “Herne’s 
Oak,” in Windsor Park, has been immortalised by Shakespeare. There has been 
much controversy as to the identity of the tree now regarded as the celebrated one. 
It was stated to have been felled by order of Geoi’ge III., about fifty years ago j but 
Mr. Loudon, thinking this very improbable, took great pains to ascertain the truth, 
and Avas convinced that in his time it was still standing. Tradition, which has been 
transmitted for many generations amongst the inhabitants of Windsor, fixes on one 
tree, now dead, on tJie piece of ground close to Frogmore Lodge as the veritable oak 
of Herne the Hunter. Its association with the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and as 
the scene of their merry pranks, gives it an interest, even though it be now witlujred 
and leafless. Mr. Loudon Avrites: “Among the many appropriate passages it brought 
to my recollection, Avas the following — 

^ There want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Heme’s Oak.’ 

The footjiath which leads across the park is stated to have passed, in former times, 
close to Heme’s Oak. The path is now at a little distance from it, and was probably 
altered in order to protect the tree from injury. I was glad to find a ‘ pit liard by,* 
where ‘ Nan and her troop of fairies and the Welch devil Evans ’ might all have 
couch’d without being perceived by the ‘fat Windsor stag,’ when he spake like 
‘Herne the Hunter.’ ” The pit above alluded to has recently had a few thorns 
planted in it, and the circumstance of its being near the oak, Avith the diversion of 
the footpath, seems to prove the identity .of the tree, in addition to the traditiojis 
respecting it 

“ There is an old tale goes that Herne the Hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight. 

Walk round about an oak, with great ragged horns, 

And there he blasts the tree.” 
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The last aeom found on Herne’s Oak was given to the late Sir David Dundas, of 
Tlichmoncl, and was planted by him on his estate in Wales, where it grew, and now 
flourishes, and has a suitable inscription on it. 

In almost every county in England wo have remarkable and historical oaks ; the 
chi’cnicles of most of 'which are given carefully in Loudon’s “ Ai'borctum.” Some 
are worthy of record on ac^eount of their size, others from association. There is the 
Fairlop Oak, in Essex, which stood in an open space of Hainault Forest. The cir- 
cumference of its tmnk near the ground was forty -eight feet ; at three feet high it 
measured thirty-six f(*et round ; and the short bole divided into eleven vast branches.. 
These boughs overspi’ead an area 300 feet in circuit, and for many years a fair was 
held beneath their shade, no booth of which was allowed to extend beyond it. This 
(celebrated festival owed its origin to the eccentricity of Daniel Day, commonly called 
‘‘Good Day,” who, about 1720, was wont to invite his friends to dine with him, the 
first Friday in tlnlj^, on beans and bacon, under this venerable tree. From this cir- 
cumstance bccjoming knowm, the public were attracted to the spot, and about 1725 
the fair was established, and was held for many years on the 2nd of July in each year. 
Mr. Day never failed to provide annually several sacks of beans, which he distributed, 
with a liroportionatc quantity of bacon, from the hollowed trunk of the oak, to the 
assembled crowd. This entertainment, however, was the cause of serious mischief to 
the tree, and endeavours were made to preserve it. In 171)3 a board was affixed to 
it, wdfh tin’s inscription: “ All good foresters are requested not to hurt Ibis old tree, 
a plaster having been lately applied to his wounds.” Mr. Day had his coffin made of 
one of the limbs of this tree, which was torn off in a storm, and dying in 17(17 at the 
age of eighty- four, he was buried in Barking churchyard. The most faial injury this 
renowned tree received was from a party of cricketers, in June 1805, who carelessly 
left a lire burning too near it.s trunk. The tree took five, and in sjnto of all efforts to 
extinguish it, w^as severedy burnt. The high winds of February 1820 stretched this 
forest patriarch on the ground, after having endured tbc storms of perhaps 1000 
winters. Its remains were purchased by a builder, and from a 2 .)ortion thereof the 
pulpit and reading desk in the new church of St. Pancras were constructed. 

In the New Forest, Hampshire, stood flic oak near which William Rufus was 
slain. The tree has now perished, and a stone perpetuates its memorj^, with this 
inscription : “ Here stood the oak tree on which an arrow shot by Sir Walter Tyrell 
at a stag glanced and struck King William II., surnamed Rufus, on the breast, 
of which stroke he instantly died, on the 2nd of August, 1100.” This stone was 
erected in 1745 ; and it is said that in the reign of Charles II. the oak was paled 
round by that monarch’s command in order to its pres(3rvation. This tree appears 
f o have blossomed at Christmas, as did also another called the Cadenham Oak, in 
the New Forest. Camden w^rites : “ Having often heard of this oak, I took a ride 
to see it on the 29th of December, 1781. Having had the account of its early 
budding confirmed on the spot, I engaged one Michael Lawrence, who kept the ‘White 
Hart,’ a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send me some of the leaves to 
Kear’s Hill, as soon as they should appear. The man, wdio had not the least doubt 
about the matter, kept his word, and sent me several twigs on tl\e 5th of January, 
1782, a few hours after they wore gathered. The leaves were fairly expanded, and 
about an inch in hjngih. From some of the buds two leaves had unsheathed them- 
selves, but in general only one.” One of the young trees raised from this oak 
possessed the same property. “ The early spring of the Cadenham,” Gilpin con- 
tinues, “ is of very short duration. The buds, after unfolding themselves, make no 
farther progress, but immediately shrink from the season and die. The tree con- 
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tinues torpid, like oilier dc'ciduous trees, during the remainder of the winter, and 
vegetates in the spring at the usual season.” 

A gigantic oak stands on the estate of the Earl of Albermarle, at Winfarthing, near 
Diss, in Korfolk, known as the “ Winfarthing Oak.” In 1820 this tree measured 
seventy feet in circumference at the extremity of the roots ; in the middle, forty feet. 
The trunk is quite hollow, and the inside presents a most curious appearance, resembling 
old rugged masonry. It is fitted up with scats, a table, &c. An arm was blown off 
in 1811, which contained two waggon-loads of wood. It is said to have been known 
as the “ Old Oak,” in the time of William the Conqueior, but of this we have no 
certainty. Our own poet Cowper has immortalised an oak tree at Castle Ashby in 
Northamptonshire, and a poetical fragment, called “ Yardley Oak,” is amongst his 
collected works, which refers to this, one of his favourite trees — 

“ Time made thee what thou wert — King of the woods. 

And time hath made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in ! Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhuiig the champaign, and the numerous flock 
That grazed it stood beneath that ample copse 
Uncrowded, yet safe sheltered from the storm. 

No flock frequents thee now ; thou hast outlived 
Thy poi)ularity, and art become 
(Unless verso rescue thee awhile) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth ! ” 

The Royal Oak of Boscobel, in which Charles II. took refuge after the Battle of 
Worcester, was destroyed by a stupid passion for relics, and a huge bulk of timber, 
consisting of many loads, was taken away in handfuls. 

In Scotland there are many remarkable oaks. The ‘‘ Wallace Oak,” in Ellcrslic, 
the native village of the hero Wallace, was still standing when Loudon wrote in 18-14. 
It is said that he and 300 of his followers hid themselves in its branches from the 
English. 

Germany and Franco can both boast of their ancient and large oak trees, and 
records of many of them are kept by distinguished foresters. The statistics collected 
by Mr. Loudon as to the size, age, and value of oak-trees, both in the British islands 
and on the Continent, arc very interesting. The terms used popularly to designate 
different kinds of oaks arc given and explained. 

Bull oaks are very old hollow trees, so called from bulls taking shelter in them. 

Boundary oaks form divisions between counties and property of various kinds. 
There are many “ Gospel Oaks ” in England, so called from the custom of open-air 
preaching under their shade. 

The bark of this and the following species of oak-tree, is alike valuable, and is 
used indiscriminately for tanning. The bark which contains the greatest quantity of 
tannin is obtained from those parts of the branches or trunks which are from twenty 
to thirty years* growth. Every part of the tree abounds in astringent matter, and 
even the leaves and sawdust will tan leather, linen cloth, netting, or cordage, which 
is to be much exposed to weather. The bark is prepared for tanning by being 
simply ground to a coarse powder between two cast-iron cylinders. Bark cut in the 
spring contains a much larger proportion of tannin than that cut in the autumn, and 
that cut in the autumn more than that cut in the winter. The quantity of tannin in 
oak-bark is considered by all tanners to be in proportion to the freedom with 
which the sap was flowing at the time of stripping, and to the facility with which 
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tliebarkisvomoved; lioiicc that bark wliicli prosoiits ihv api)carance of not havin^^ 
been easily detached, fetches a far lower price than that which seems to have been 
removed with tlicility. The richest bark is always obtained in the warmest spring, 
as it ilicn contains most sap; a few days only of cold weather previous to felling 
and stripping causes a- very i)erceptiblc reduction in the proportion of tannin and 
sap. The bark of coppice trees about tw('lve years old contains more tannin than 
that of youTigei* trees, and the latter imu'e than that of old trees. According 
to Dr. Stenhoiisp, the tannin of oak-bark does not aflord pyrogallic acid when 
subjected to the destructive distillation, like the tannin of gall-nuts ; from which 
circurnstanee it may be concluded that the tannin ot the bark is not identical with 
that of galls. An analysis of oak-bark by M. Geiger, alfordeJ 5 to G per cent, of 
tannin. Sir H. Davy estimated the entire bark of middle-sized oak cut in the spring 
to contain G per cent. In this, and all other astringent barks, the tannin is con- 
tained solely in the inner white layers next to the alburnum ; the middle, coloured 
portion contains most of the extractive matter ; and the ej)idei’mis, or exterior, con- 
tains little extrac^tivc matter and no tannin. According to common estimation, fi’om 
three and a half to four pounds of onk-bark are required for the production of ono 
pound of leather. The qualify of leather made by means of oak-bark is considered to 
be superior to that of the leather made 'wifij either of the numerous tanning materials 
which are now so exteusivady employed in the jdace of bark. The process of tanning 
with bark, however, requires the longest time. The present price of English oak- 
bark is from <5/. to 8/. a ton. The price of ftu'eign oak-bark, duty jiaid, per ton, is as 
follows : — 

Dutch, from 5/. 10.9. to 61, 10.9. ; Flemish, from 5/. 10.9. to 71, 10s, ; and German, 
from 4/. to hi. 

Oak-bark, on acc'ount of if s tauiiiu, has been used as an astringent medicine sinco 
the diiys of the Greek physicians. It is a veiy powerful astringent, and its decoction 
is an excellent gargle for relaxed sore throats ; as well as a good lotion for ulcers, &c. 

It is not so much used in medicine now as formerly, quinine and astringents of foreign 
origin having in a great measure taken its place. The acorn-cups of a species of oak, 
the Qnercus JIUgilops, which growls in tlie Levant, are most valuable articles of export 
from the Morca, and from Smyrna and are known hy the name of Valorda ; above 
7,500 tons of these cups being imported into this country from thence every year 
^I’lit'y are sold almost wholly to tanners and dyers. It is said that the leather pro 
dneed by menus of valonia is harder and less permeable to water than that made 
with oak-bark, and so heavy as to constitute this the cheapest of all tanning 
materials, catechu or terra jctpouica only excepted. The leather produced by a mixture 
of valonia and oak-bark is of very excellent quality. 

The tannin of valonia appears to be diflerent from that of nut-galls, as it affords 
no pyrogallic acid on destructive distillation. Dr. Stenhouse found only a trace of 
gallic acid in this tanning material. An infusion of valonia speedily aflbrds the 
deposit of “ bloom.” 

The various parts of the oak-tree are subject to the attacks of different species of 
insects belonging to the genus Cynips. They are commonly called gall-flies, and 
produce various excrescences upon the leaves, stem, &c. Kirby and Spence’s work 
on Entomology tells us that the insect that produces the gall-nut is the Cynips Scrip* 
Ujrum, They attack chiefly a species of oak veiy common in Asia Minor (Querom 
in fextorla)i in many parts of which the galls are collected by the poorer inhabitants 
and exported from Smyrna, Aleppo, and otlier ports in the Levant, as well as from 
the East Indies. Ollivier says that the insect lives on this species of Quercus only. 
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In the buds at the ends of the branches and shoots of this tree the female makes 
a puncture with her ovipositor and deposits her egg. An excrescence or gall is soon 
formed, within which the larva is developed. As soon as the larva is produced, 
it eats its waj out. In these nuts we find a little circular hole, leading to a small 
canal which passes to the centre of the gall. But in those galls in which the insect 
has not put off its pupa state, we find neither an external hole nor an intemal canal. 
These latter nuts are called “blue galls,’* and are most esteemed, and are the produce 
of the first gathering. The galls from which the flj has escaped are called “ white galls,” 
and are of inferior quality, eontaiiiing loss of the astringent principle than tlu^ blue galls, 
in the proportion of two to three. The white and blue galls are usually imported in 
about equal proportions, and arc then called “galls in sorts.” The British oak does 
not yield galls of such powerful qualities as those of Qimrcus wferiona, but of late years 
a species of cynips has infested our oak-trees, and has produced gall-nuts in very 
remarkable quantities. Any observer may sec them in our hedgerows, on our oak-trees, 
in almost every field. Tliey are about the size of a hazel-nut, and quite smooth, and 
probably, if collected carefully, might be utilised in the same manner as the foreign 
gall-nuts. We too often overlook our native productions for those of distant shores. 

The excrescences found on oak branches, commonly known as “oak-apples,’ are a 
kind of gall, and are produced in the same manner as the gall-nut, by the puncture of 
an insect. They are asti’ingent, and may be used for the same purposes in the arts as 
the gall-nut. Tlie oak-apples arc inucdi sought for on the 29th of May, the anniversary 
of the Restoration of King Oliarles II., and commonly known as “ onk-apple day, 
in allusion to the fact of the i-oyal fugitive lia^niig taken shelter in an oak. In the t ime 
of Gerard the oak-a])plrs v'ere consulted by the superst itious as auguries. He says : 
“ Tlie oko-a])plc\s being broken in sunder about the time of their withering, doe fore- 
shew the sequell of the yenre^ ; as the expert Kentish husbandmen have obsei-vod by 
the living tilings found in them; as, if they find an aiit, they foretell plenty ot graino 
to ensue ; if a white worm, like a gentile or maggot, they ])rognostieatc miirren of 
beasts and cattele ; if a s]')ider, then (say they) we shall have a pestilence, or some 
such like sickonessc to follow amongst men. These things tlie learned also have 
observed and noted; for Matthiolus, writing upon Dioscorides, snith that, before they 
have a hole through them, they containe in them cither aflie, a spider, or a wormc ; if 
a flic, then w^arre insucth; if a creeping worme, then scarciticot victuals ; if a running 
spicier, then followoth great sickenesse and mortalitie.” Galls are not of use in 
tanning, as is the hark of the oak-tree, lor the astringent priiici])le they contain is 
gallic acid, and not •(annic acid, which is alone useful in the process of tanning. 
Tannic acid is converted into gallic acid by exjiosure to moisture and the atmosphere, 
and this latter substance forms an insoluble preci])itate with the gelatine of the liidcs 
before they are tanned, and will not conihine with the hide at all or convert it into 
leather. The tannic acid of the oak-tree seems to be changed into gallic acid by the 
attacks of the little insects which produce the galls ; at all events, the chemical 
substance which they contain is always kno^vn as gallic acid. This material is used 
largely in medicine as an astringent, botli internally and as a topical agent. It is 
very useful to restrain hesmorrhage, and as a gargle. This acid has the property of 
forming an intensely black salt, and is used in the production of black dyes for 
woollen cloth, calicoes, and other articles. It is also employed largely in making 
writing ink and in photography. When gallic acid is heated to 410 degrees Farenheit, 
pyrogallic acid is formed, and for many purposes, such as photography, this condition 
is preferable. 

Beside the excrescences already noticed, the oak-ti*ee is subject to several others. 
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There is the small round currant gall, formed on the pendent catkins ; the artichoke 
gall, or oak strohite, probably the “ oak-nut ” of the ancients. It is about the size 
of a filbert, and resembles a fir-cone or artichoke. It is produced by the Cynics 
QuercMs Ommoe., and is a most beautiful foliose gall ; for the development of 
the bud, although perverted, not being wholly prevented, the leaves are gradually 
evolved. The bedeguar, or hairy gall (Galla mjnllaris), of the ancients, is a beautiful 
though scarce species. In structure it is like the bedeguar, or “ Robin’s pincushion,” 
of the rose-tree, and is usually situated in the axils of the leaves. Whether the “ oak- 
wool,” once so celebrated as wicks for lamps, was the same as our cottony or woolly 
gall is doubtful. The leaves of the oak-tree are likewise subject to the attacks of 
insects, and are often observed covered with curious excrescences of different forms, 
occasionally of a beautiful rosy colour. Oak spangles, or little red insular scales on 
the under side of the oak-leaf, are mentioned by Mr. Lowndes, and described by the 
Rev. N". T. Brce. Some writers consider them to be parasitic plants ; others, the 
work of an insect. 

A very curious legend existed at one time about the fruit of the oak-tree, which 
is perpetuated by its relation in Gerard’s Herbal. Many old writers assert that 
there are “ certain trees, wdiereon do grow certain shells, tending to russet, wherein 
arc contained little living creatures, 'which shells in time of inaturitie do open, and 
out of them do grow those little living things, which falling into the water do 
become fowdes, which we call barnakles ; but the other which do fall on the land 
perish and come to nothing.” Now the origin of the word barnaede is said by 
Professer Burnet to be from ^^hainiy a child, and aacle or acle, the aac or oak, 
signifying the child or offspring of the oak. Gerard gives us a most amusing 
account of his ha'sdng seen and touched those barnacles on old and broken pieces of 
w’ood washed up from the sea, and says : “ When it is perfectly formed, the shelf 
gapeth open, and the first thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or string ; next 
come the legs of the bird, banging out, and, as it grow^etli greater, it opeiieth the shell 
by degrees, till at length it is all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill ; in short 
space after it cometli to full mafuritie and fallctli into the sea, where it gathereth 
feathers, and groweth to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and lesser than a goose, having 
black legs, bill or beake, and feathers black and white, sjjotted in such a manner as 
our magpie, called in some places a pie-annet, which the people of Lancashire call by 
no otlicr name than a tree goose ; for the truth hereof, if any doubt, let them repair to 
me, and I shall satisfic them by the tcstimonic of good witnesses.” This very curious 
fable must have originated from the fact of old pieces of oak wood being frequently 
found with a colony of cimpedcs or barnacles attached to them, and the fibrous cirri 
or fringe-like appendages which hang from their shells and move about look some- 
thing like the feathers of a bird, and may have misled tlie credulous observers of 
former times, who associated them with the birds feeding at the water’s edge in this 
extraordinary manner. This story is as reliable as the more generally received notion 
that toads and frogs have been discovered in the heart of ancient trees embedded in 
the wood, but yet alive, having been enclosed in that position for centuries. In order 
to prove that such a condition of life was impossible, Dr. Buckland some years ago 
tried the experiment, and enclosed three toads of moderate size in the trunk of a tree, 
in holes made air-tight, but large enough not to crush them. At the end of a year 
every one of the toads thus pegged in the knotty entrails of the tree was found dead 
and decayed. The oak is the badge of the Scotch clan Cameron. 
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Sub-Species n. — Quercus sessilillora. Salisb. 

Plate MCCLXXXIX. 

Eeieh. Ic. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXLIV. Fig. 1809. 

G. EiObar, Willd. Eeieh. Ic. 1. c. p. 7. 

G. Robnr, var. (i, sessiliflora. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. od. Tiii. p. 417. Bah. Man. Brit. 
Bot. cd. vi. p. 319. Benth. Handbk. Brit. FI. ed. ii. p. 422. 

Leaves conspicuously stalked, regularly sinuate-pinnatifid ; lobes 
generally divided less than half-way down to the midrib, and becoming 
smaller towards or not extending to the apex, the sinus between them 
commonly forming nearly a right angle or an obtuse angle. Fruit 
peduncle shorter than the acom, and usually shorter than the petiole. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Q. sessiliflora, height. FI. Shrop. p. 474. 

Petioles long. Peduncle shorter than the cup of the acom. 

Var. 3, intermedia. 

G. intermedia, Bon . ; height. FI. Strop, p. 473. 

Petioles rather short. Peduncle longer than the cup of the acorn. 
In woods, copses, hedgerows, &c. Less common than Q. pedun- 
culata, though as widely distributed. Apparently rare and local in 
Ireland, and only known to occur in the north. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Spring. 

Generally a smaller tree than Q. pedunculata, with the leaves larger, 
broader, flatter, and with more of the aspect of those of the sweet- 
chestnut, the petiole longer, and the base more gradually attenuated 
into it; besides this, the acorns are on peduncles so short as to be 
almost sessile, at the same time the two subspecies appear to pass 
insensibly into each other, as shown in a paper by the late Dr. 
Greville in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. vol. i. p. (i5. 

Sessile-fruited Oak. 

French, Ghene d fruits sessiles, Gei’man, Trauhen^Eiche, 

In comparing the wood of the two species of British oak, that of Q. j^ednnculata is 
found the most easy to split, and the stiffest and easiest to break, and yet the most 
difficult to bend, while that of Q. sessilijlora has the advantage in toughness and 
weight. Notwithstanding this comparison, the wood of both kinds is used indiscrimi- 
nately for all purposes, and the remarks made on the foiuner species arc equally 
applicable to the present one. The beauty of oak foliage is universally allowed, but 
that of Q. sessiliflora may be said to be most admired in single leaves, and that of the 
other species in tufts of leaves. Tins species is known by the name of Durmast, and 
the characf eristics of its wood are said to depend on the smaller proportion of silver 
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grain or flower (terms used by carpeiitt'rs and others to signify the medullary rays 
of botanists) possessed by tlio wood of the durmast in comparison with that of 
the other kind. On this account the wood of tlie durmast lias frequently been con- 
founded with that of the sweet chestnut, and for this reason it is loss valuable for the 
purposes of the cabinet-maker than the wood of Q. palnuntlafn, in which the silver 
grain is much more conspicuous. The timlx'r of the durmast has been stated, on insuf- 
ficieut grounds, to be less durable than that of the common oak. The? wood of these 
trees, when stained green by the growth of a peculiar fungus, (vrugiuom, is 

hio’lily prized by cabinet-makers and workers in Tunbridge ware. 

The genus Qmrcu>< pelds several other valuable forest trees besides those of onr 
own islands. Qitercus suhor, a native of Southern Lurope and ^ori hern A.tricn, fur- 
nishes cork. In Lindley’s “ Treasury of Bolaiiy ” it is slated that “ the false sandal- 
wood of Crete is the produce of Q. ahdicear There are many Japanese oaks, the 
timber of which is splendid. Q. finetorta, a North Ainei ican s])ecies, yitdds qnerciti'Oii 
barl:, employed for dyeing yellow. We have iiiciitioncd tJic acorn-cups produced hy 
Q. uKf/iInpSj and imported into this country as a dye. QuercVr<i Ilex is an evcrgrcuai 
species much cultivated in Great Britain, but liable to suflbr from our scjvero frosts. 
The galls of Q. wfectoria are considcired the best in commerce, and the same' tree also 
furuislies the galls known as Mecca galls, ■which arc su])])Oso(l to be the Bead Sea 
apj)les or apples of Sodom, the finiit that never comes to ripeness, so pleasant to the 
eye, so bilter to the taste. In the midland counties of England there is always mnch 
specula! ifui as to whether the leaves of the oak or of the ash will appear first, as the 
following 2 U’overb is imj^liL idy relied on : — 

“ If tbe oak’s before the ash, 

Then you’ll only get a splash ; 

If the ash precedes the oak. 

Then you may expect a soak.’’ 

Considering the different habits of the two trees, there may be reason in the rhyme. 
The oak sends its roots deep into the soil, and its leafing is advanced or retarded by a 
warm or cold spring. The roots of the ash are nearer the surface, and so a wet spring 
hastens its growth, while a dry one would retard it. Rain, moreover, does not affect 
tlie oak so much as it docs the ash. A curious phenomenon is sometimes presented 
by the oak, whicli is mentioned by Mr. White in his “Natural History of Selbournc.” 
We bear, in country districts, of “raining trees,” especially of “raining oaks,” and 
Mr. White accounts for the fact in tins way : “ In heavy fogs, in elevated situations 
especially, trees are perfect alembics, and no one who has not attended to such matters 
can imagine how much water one tree will distil in a night’s time by condensing the 
vapour, which trickles down the twigs and boughs, so as to make the ground below 
quite in a float. In Newton Lane, in October 1775, on a misty day, a particular oak 
in leaf dropped so fast that the cartway stood in puddles, and the ruts ran with water, 
though the ground in general was dusty.” 

GENUS IL^G A S T A N E A. Tournef. 

Male flowers in long rather slender interrupted stiff catkins, with 
catkin scales and bracteoles at the base of each of the glomerules of 
which the catkin is composed : scales combined into a cuplike floral 
perianth (?) with 5 or 6 segments: stamens 8 to 12, inserted on a 
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glandular disk at the base of the perianth. Female flowers 2 to 5 
together, rarely solitary, surrounded by a common bellshaped in- 
volucre, the outside of which is furnished with numerous linear 
bracts imbricated in many rows: perianth completely adherent to 
the ovary, and produced beyond it, the limb with 5 to 8 teeth: 
stamens rudimentary: ovary with 3 to 8 cells ; ovules 2 in each cell; 
' styles very short and thick ; stigmas as many as the cells of the ovary, 
ascending. Nuts ovate-ovoid or subglobose, acuminated, usually 
compressed, 2, more rarely 3 or 5 enclosed in a common coriaceous 
bristly-spiny subglobular involucre, which opens by 4 valves; pericarp 
tough and leathery. Cotyledons filling the seed, folded, coherent, 
farinaceous. 

Trees with scaly buds and deciduous spinous-dentate leaves. 
Flowers monoecious, appearing after the leaves. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from Castana, a town in Thessaly, 
where it was abundant, or, as some authors say, from another town of that name in 
Pontus. 


SPECIES L--CASTANEA VULGARIS. Lam. 

Plate MCCXC. 

Eedch. Ic. El. Germ, et llelv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXL. Fig. 1305. 

Billot^ El. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2531. 

0. vesca, Garin, lleich. 1. c. p. 0. 

C. sativa, Mill. Ore}). Man. El. de Bclg. ed. ii. p. 666. 

Fagus Castaiiea, I/lnn. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 886. 

Leaves elliptical or oblong-elliptical, acuminate, serrate with the 
serratures mucronate, glabrous above and below. 

In woods and copses, but having scarcely any claim to be considered 
native, unless possibly so in the south and west of England. In 
Scotland its fruit rarely ripens, even in the latitude of Edinburgh. 

[England, Scotland, Ireland.] Tree. Early Summer. 

A large tree with spreading branches, attaining a height of 50 feet or 
more, the old bark deeply cleft. Leaves on petioles rarely above an 
inch long; the lamina 5 to 9 inches, with numerous veins running 
straight from the midrib to the margins, and terminating in the bristly 
points of the serratures. Flowers produced on the shoots of the year ; 
male catkins 4 to 8 inches long, ascending, with a stiff rachis, on 
which the glomerules are placed at short distances from each other ; 
stamens long; anthers pale yellow. Female flowers shortly stalked 
or subsessile: involucre 4-partite. In fruit the involucre becomes 
enlarged, somewhat woody, thickly clothed on the outside with 
unequal bristly spines, and containing 2 or 3 smooth nuts attached by 
a large basal scar. Leaves bright gi-cen, shining above, paler beneath. 
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Surt'f Chcsfnut. 

Frcncli, ChtUiiiiiifry coynninn. (uTimui, IJsslmrr 

The Mvooi clu'sliiut is probably not indi-viions io Britain, bur it must, bavo been 
introclueea at a very early ])eriod, and is said to bavi' bt‘en br(>ii*,d)i to l-bn-opo ]»y ilio 
Greeks from Sardis in Asia Minor, about n.e. Tbeopbrastus inenf ions that in 
bis time Mount Olympus was nearly covered witli ebt‘slmit trees, and Pliny enume- 
rates cisrbt kinds that were known to the Bonians in bis day. He tells us that 
cliestuuts were ground into flour and made into bread by the po(*r. Tlio cb(‘strmt 
tree g^rows in Britain to as larire a size as the oak, wbieh, when old, it somewliat 
resembles. It is probable that the sweet chestnut was introduced into Britain in 
the time of the Homans for the sake of its fruit ; there arc some old trees still 
standing wliicli w’ere probably planted at that time. A fine old trtn* at Tortworth, in 
Gloucestersliire, is mentioned in a record ol the time of Stephen as of ^reat flijje, 
forming one of the boundaries of the manor, and is siipi^osed by Strutt to have been 
in existence in the time of Egbert , more tlian a thousand yoai*8 ago. Tho oldest tree in 
the neighbourhood of London is that at Cobham, in Kent, and the town of Cheshunt, 
in Hertfordshire, is said to have derived its name from tho number of chestnut trees 
that formerly grew there. 

It would seem, however, that at one time chestnut trees were compamtivcly scarce 
in England, for in an old tract entitled, “An Old Thrift Newly Itevived,” published in 
1012, the author recommends planting the chestnut “ns u kind of timlicr tree, of 
which few grow in England,” and which, he adds, will not only produce “ large and 
excellent good timber, but good fruit, that poore people, in time of dearth, may, wdth a 
small quantitie of oats or barky, make bread of.” He also adds, “ When you first 
begin to plant it, it will grow more in one yearc tlian an oake wdll doe in two. Mr. 
Loudon tells us that Hartlib, who 'wrot(‘ early in tho seventeenth century, says, “ In 
divers places of Kent, as in and dK)ut Gravesend, in IIjc conntrey and eh'^ewhorc, 
very many prime timbers of tlieso old barns and lie uses are of ehe.stuut wood ; and 
yet there is now scarce a chestnut tree within twenty inil(‘S of the fdacc, and the 
people altogether ignorant of such trees. Thus show’cth that in former times those 
places did abound wdth such timber.” 

In the year 10/^6 an ancestor of the family of Wjmdham, of Felbrigg*, in Norfolk, 
was said to be a great planter of chestnuts, which in about fifty years* time w^cro 
thinned and applied to useful purposes. I'he tret;, how(;ver, uas comparatively 
neglected till the end of the last century^ when the Society of Arts, reviving the idea 
that the carpentry of many of our old buildings consisted of cJjestnut Avood, ofTcred 
rewards for planting the tree, and these were given to a number of indiriduals ■who 
made plantations of it. Much of the wood, however, that is supposed to be clicstnut 
in our old buildings is now thought to be oak, and Buflbn demonstrates that oak- 
wood, after a number of years, puts on the appearance of* chestnut ; and in 1780 two 
French observers, Fougeroux and Daubenton, showed that the wood of Qucrc.ua 
sessiliflora had been constantly mistaken for that of the sweet chestnut. Tliis error 
has given the chestnut wood a reputation for durability which it does not deserve. 
Evel}Ti observes, “ The chestnut is, next the oak, one of the most sought after by the 
carpenter and joiner. It hath formerly built a good part of our ancient houses in 
the City of London, as doth yet appear.” The author of the “ Sylva ** adds, “ If the 
timber be dipped in scalding oil and well pitched, it becomes extremely durable, but 
otherwise I cannot celebrate the tree for its sincerity, it being found that, contrary 
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t,o ilic oak, it will make a fair sliow outwardly, when it is all decayed and rotten 
witliin ; but this is in Home sort recompensed, if it be true that the beams made of the 
chestnut tree have this property, that being somewhat brittle, they give warning, 
and j»re monish the danger by a certain crackling; so as it is said to have frighted 
thos(5 out of the baths at Antandro, whose roof was laid with this material, but which 
Pliny says was ol hazel, very unlike it.” But though far more brittle and perishable 
than it was formerly considered, chestnut is by no means so worthless a wood as 
inodcM-ii writers have reprciscnted it. In fences it seems as durable as most other 
woods, posts of it having stood little injured for forty or fifty years ; and in houses 
And outbuildings it has been known to last as long, even where exposed to weather. 
The wood of the chestnut has the remarkable property of beung more durable when 
it is young than wlujn it is old ; and Mr. Kent, in the “ Transactions of the Society of 
Arts in 1792,” observes, “When the ch(‘stnut is suficred to stand beyond its full 
growth it is the worst of all timber, being more brittle and more apt to fly into 
splinters than any other ; but I have never known this to be the case with young 
chestnut.” Hence he directs the tree to be cut when it is in a growing or healthy 
state, because it is “ so early useful, that if it be cut when it squares only six inches, 
it will be as durable as an oak of six times its size and age.” French writers state 
that chestnut wood is a good deal used for making wine-casks, a circumstance noticed 
by Rapin, in his poem entitled “ The Garden — 

“ With close-grain’d chestnut wood of sovereign use, 

For cashing up the grape’s most powerful juice.” 

Wine is said to ferment in chestnut casks more slowly, and be less likely to evaporate 
than in vessels of any other wood. According to Du Hamel, there is no wood which 
makes better hoops, as it resists the dry rot in cellars. As fuel, the wood of chestnut 
is not much approved ; it throws out sparks and smoulders rather than flames, and 
the charcoal is not of tlic first quality. Michaux informs us that the ashes of the 
wood furnish a great deal of potash. The bark is used for tannin, but it only sells 
for half the price of that of oak. The leaves in country places in France are used as 
a litter for cattle, and when dried they are made, like beech leaves, into beds for the 
poor. “ But these leafy beds,” says Evelyn, “ for the crackling noise they make 
when one turns upon them, the French cnll liLs’ de pademeut.” As a fruit tree, 
the che^stnut is not estimated in England, according to its worth, the nuts being 
seldom eaten but as a desert, and then in only one universal form, plainly roasted, 
and occasionally as a stuffing for turkeys or fowls. Possibly if the fniit attained a 
greater perfection in this climate, it might be more generally used, as it is in France 
and other countries in the south of Europe. The seeds or nut, as they are commonly 
called, contain large quantities of oil, and in Italy and the south of France serve as a 
substitute in a great measure for potatoes and bread. Evelyn writes, “We give that 
fruit to our swine in England which is amongst the delicacies of princes in other 
countries ; and being of the larger nut, is a lusty and masculine food for rustics at all 
times, and of better nourishment than calc and rusty bacon, yea, or beans to boot. 
How wo hero use chestnuts in stewed meats and beatille pies, our French cooks teach 
us ; and this is, in tmth, their very best use, and very commendable ; for it is found 
that the eating them raw or in bread, as they do in Limousin, is apt to swell the 
belly, though without any other inconvenience, that I can learn ; and yet somo 
condemn them as dangerous for such as are subject to the gravel in the kidneys; and 
however cooked and prepared, flatulent, offensive to the head and stomach, especially 
to those who are subject to the cholick. The best way to preserve them is to 
VOL. VIII. r 
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keep them in earthen vessels in a cold place Some lay them in a smoak loft, 
others in dry barley straw, others m sand, &c.*’ One of the inodes of drying 
chestnuts in order to preserve them for several years, is to place those which have 
been collected from the ground on coarse sieves in a dry place, and afterwards 
expose them to the sun, or to boil them for a quarter of an hour, and then diy 
them in an oven In Limousin and Perigord, where the chestnut flour is used, 
for making the kind of cake called la galelte^ and the thick porridge called la polenta^ 
tvhich are the common food of the })easantry, the chestnuts are dried with smoke. A 
thin layer of seeds or nuts which have been deprived of their outer husks, is laid on a 
kind of kiln pierced with holes, and a fire is made below with the husks and part of 
the wood of the tree, which is only permitted to smoulder, and is not suffered to 
burst into a flame. In a short, time the chestnuts begin to sweat : the fire is then 
extinguished, and they are allowed to cool. They are then thrown aside, and a 
fresh layer sprefid out. When a suflicient quantity of chestnuts is thus prej:)arcd to 
cover the floor of the kiln at least one foot deep, they arc laid upon it, and a gentle 
fire is made below, which is gradually augmented during two or three days, and is 
then continued during nine or ten days, the chestnuts being regularly turned like 
malt, till the nuts part readily from their skins ; they are then put into sacks, which 
have been previously wet, and tljrashed with sticks, or rubbed upon a large bench or 
table, after which they are winnowed, and are then ready for the mill. During the 
process of drying, the fire is watched night and day, and the under side of the floor of 
the kiln (or hurdles, if these have been used as a substitute for a paved floor) must 
be frequently swept to clear it from the soot. The dust which escapes from the 
chestnuts when they are winnowed, together with the' broken nuts, are cai’efully pre- 
served for feeding cattle, and are called in France hUcat. The usual modes of cooking 
chestnuts in France are boiling them in water simply with a little salt, or with leaves 
of celery, sage, or any other herbs, to give them a flavour, or roasting them in hot 
ashes or a cofiee-roaster. In whatever way they are cooked, the French cook always 
slits the skin of all but one, and when that cracks and flies off, it is a sign that the 
rest are done. 

Chestnut flour will keep good for years in casks or earthen bottles well protected 
from the air. Chestnuts well boiled in water, and then broken and mashed up like 
potatoes, form a good dish, and a sweetmeat common in the confectioners’ shops in 
Paris, known as marrous glaces, is made by dipping the chestnuts into claritied sugar, 
and then drying them. Evelyn says that in his time “ the best tables in France and 
Italy make chestnuts a service, eating them with salt in wine, or pine of lemons and 
sugar, being first roasted in embers on the chaplet. In Italy they boil them in wine, 
and then smoke them a little. These they call ausore or geese ; I know not why. 
Those of Piedmont add fennel, cinnamon, and nutmeg to their wine, but first they 
peel them. Others macerate them in rosewater. The bread of the flour is exceed- 
ingly nutritive ; it is a robust food, and makes women well comjdexioned, as I have 
read in a good author. They also make fritters of chestnut flour, which they wet 
with rosewater, and sprinkle with grated parmigans, and “so fry them in fresh 
butter for a delicate.” Evelyn also says, that the flour of chestnuts made into an 
electuary with iioney, and eaten fasting, is an approved remedy against spitting of 
blood and the cough : and a decoction of the rind of the tree tinctures hair of a golden 
colour, esteemed a beauty in some countries.” The prescription is also given by 
Gerard in his Herbal. Sugar is said to have been obtained from chestnuts in France 
by the same process as is used for the extraction of sugar from beet, and at the rate of 
14 per cent., which is more than the average produce of the best root. Lately we 
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have seen a remedy in use externally for rheumatism on the Continent, known as 
liuile de marrons. It is somewhat expensive, but is supposed to be very effectual. 

We find frequent allusions to the chestnut tree by tlie old poets. Virgil often 
mentions it, and we have Dryden’s version of a passage occurring in the second 
Eclogue before us : — 

“ Myself will search our planted grounds at home 
For downy peaches and the glossy plum. 

And thrash the chestnuts in the neighbouring grove, 

Such as my Amaryllis used to love.” 

The old English poets frequently allude to the chestnut. Herrick says 

“ Remember us in cups full crowned, 

And let our city health go round, 

Quite through the young maids and the men, 

To the ninth number, if not ten, 

Until the fired chestnuts leap 
For joy to see the fruits ye reap 
From the plump chalice and the cup 
That temps till it be tossM up.” 

Ben Johnson speaks of the “chestnut wliilk hath larded many a sconce.” Shakes- 
peare, in “ Macbeth,” writes of “ a sailor’s wife with chestnuts on her lap ; ” and 
Milton alludes to the custom of roasting chestnuts : — 

“ While hisses on rug-hearth the pulpy pear 
And black'ning chestnuts start and crackle there.” 

Philip tells us that in Catalonia a custom prevails of people going from house to 
house on All Saints’ Eve, belie\dng that every chestnut they eat in a different house 
will free a soul from purgatory. 

As an ornamental tree in landscape, the chestnut is picturesque and beautiful. It is 
this tree which graces the landscapes of Salvator Rosa. In the mountains of Calabria, 
whei-e ho painted, it flourished. There he studied it in all its forms, breaking and 
disposing it in a thousand beautiful shapes, as the exigencies of his composition 
required. In parks, the chestnut is displayed most to advantage when standing 
singly, or in scattered groups with the oak. Bose says : — “ As an ornamental tree, 
the chestnut ought io he placed before the oak. Its beautiful leaves, which are never 
attacked by insects, and which hang on the tree till very late in the autumn, mass 
better than those of the oak, and give more shade. An old chestnut standing alone 
produces a superb effect. A group of young chestnuts forms an excellent background 
to other trees, but a chestnut coppice is insupportably monotonous.” In Britain the 
trijo will not attain any height but in sheltered situations, and when the soil is free 
and of some depth ; but in poor gravelly soil, where its roots wdll only run along the 
surface, it will attain a very considerable diameter of trunk, and be of great longevity, 
though its head may never he larger than a pollard. Of this the chestnut trees in 
Greenwich Park and Keiisingtoji Gardens may be cited as proofs. We must not 
confound with this tree the horse-chestnut, ^scuhis Hippoasiranu'ni, which belongs to 
a very diflerent family, and is so well known and so easily recognised by its compound 
quinate leaves, and its superb pyramids of beautiful white flowers. The only resem- 
blance between the tw^o trees is in the fruit, the nuts of the Spanish or eatable cheslnut 
being about the same in size and of the same colour (though not so polished) as the 
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seeds of its magnificent rival. The husks of the sweet chestnut are like hedgehogs, 
while those of the hoi’se-chc.stiiut have scarcely any prickles. Moreover, the sweet 
chestnut is usually flat ou one side, and often njum two sides, owing to several nuts 
hav^K stood side by side in the involucrniu, and at the apex there are seen the 
withered styles and stigmas. The seeds of the lu.r.se-rhesfnnt. on the other hand, 
have a perfectly K.und and even surface, showing only a bi-oad scar at the part where 
they were attached to the inside of tJie capsule. 


GENUS ///.— F A G U S. Totimef. 

Male flowers in compact sub^lobular catkins, with very smalt 
caducous catkin-scalcs : floral-scales combined into a cuplike peri 
anth(?) with 5 or 6 segments: stamens 8 to 12, inserted on a glan 
dular disk at the bottom of the perianth. Female floAvers 2 to 3 together, 
rarely solitary, surrounded by a common urccolate involucre, the 
outside of which is furnished with numerous linear bracts imbricated 
in many rows : perianth completely adherent to the ovary and produced 
beyond it, the limb laciniate, Avith 5 to 8 segments : ovaiy Avith 3 cells ; 
ovules 2 in each cell; styles 3, Avith the stigmas lateral, erect, but 
slightly recurved at the apex. Nuts ovoid-triquetrous, 2, more rarely 
1 or 3, enclosed in a common coriaceous bristly-spiny ovoid involucre, 
w'hich opens by 4 valves; pericarp tough and leathery. Cotyledons 
irregularly folded, filling the seed, coherent, fleshy. 

Trees with long slender scaly buds and deciduous repand or serrate 
leaves. FloAvers monoecious, appearing Avith or shortly after the 
leaves. 

The derivation of the name of this ^enns is from the Ci cck word (jmyuv (pharjem), 
to eat, because the nuts were used as food in the early a^’cs. 

SPECIES L-P AG US SYLVATICA. Liim. 

Plate MCCXCI. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXXIX. Fig. 1301. 

Leaves oval, obsoletely serrate, pilose on the petioles, veins, and 
margins, especially when young. 

In woods and on chalky hills. Not uncommon, and doubtless 
truly native in the south of England; probably not native in the 
north and in Scotland. Not indigenous in Ireland. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland]. Tree. Late Spring and early 

Summer. 

A Iwge tree, growing to 50 or 80 feet high, or even more, with 
spreading flexuous branches and very smooth grey bark. Buds Avith 
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very long slender brown scales. Leaves on petioles commonly about 
4 inch long; the lamina 2 to 3 inches, shortly acuminate, somewhat 
plicate, with 6 to 8 veins running straight from the midrib to the margins. 
Stipules scanous, resembling the bud scales, very caducous. Flowers 
appearing with the young leaves, on the shoots produced from buds 
of the preceding year. Male catkins on stalks 1 to 2 inches long, 
pendulous, ovoid, with very long weak stamens and pale yellow anthers. 
Female flowers above the male, on stout peduncles, generally shorter 
than those of the male catkins. Involucre in fruit 4-cleft, hairy with 
numerous subulate bristles or processes. Nuts orange-brown, ^ inch 
long, triquetrous, smooth and shining, with a small triangular basal 
scar. Leaves deep green, shining above, paler beneath. The cotyle- 
dons are remarkable in germination for their great breadth, which 
makes them j)seudo-counate. 

Common Beech. 

French, ITcfre fni/arJ. Gorman, Roth Ruche. 

This is one of the most useful, and perhaps the most beautiful, of our woodland 
trees. Its appearance is familiar to most jieople, and it is one of the few trees whose 
features are so marked that our artists find no difficulty in transferring it to canvas, 
and making it recognisable. Gilpin, however, docs not consider the beech tree as the 
most picturesque of our forest trees. He finds fault with its skeleton, with its knotted 
and irregular trunk, and says, “ The branches are iaiitastically wreathed and dispro- 
portioned, turning awkwardly among each other, and imnning often into long. unvaried 
lines, without any of the strength and firmness that we admire in the oak, or of that 
easy simplicity which pleases us in the ash ; in short, wo rarely see a beech well 
ramified. In full Icjif it is equally unpleasing ; it has the appearance of an overgrown 
bush. Virgil, indeed, was right in choosing the beech for its shade. No tree forms 
so complete a roof. This bushiness gives great heaviness to the tree, which is always 
a deformity. What lightness it has disgusts. You will sec a light branch issuing 
from a heavy mass, and though such pendent branches are often beautiful in them- 
selves, they are seldom in harmony wfith the tree. On the whole, the massy full- 
grown luxuriant beech is rather a displeasing tree.” 

Wc cannot agree with these severe remarks, and we are glad to find that a different 
view is taken of the merits of the beech tree by other writers. Sir T. D. Lauder 
observes on Gilpin’s observations, that they afford “ one of the instances in which the 
author’s love for the art of representing the objects of nature with the pencil, and his 
associations with the pleasures of that art, have very much led him astray.” He 
adds, “ Some of the very circumstances which render it unpicturesque, or, in other 
words, which render it an unmanageable subject of art, highly contribute to render 
it beautiful. The glazed surface of the leaf, which brightly reflects the sun’s rays, 
and the gentle emotions of light, if wo may venture so to express ourselves, which 
steal over the surface of its foliage, with the breathing of the balmy breeze, although 
difficult, or rather impossible, to be represented by the artist, are accidents which are 
productive of very pleasing ideas in the mind of the feeling observer of nature.” 

They make spreading trees and noble shades,” says old Evelyn. Mr. Loudon quotes 
Sir T. D. Lauder, who says, “ We remember to have been much gratified with the 
effect of this tree when all other trees were absent ; it was in Italy, on the very 
summit of the Valonibrosan Appcnincs. During our progress through the scorching 
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plains of Italy wo 1 «k 1 .-^oon notl.in,. to n-son.Mo tl.o cnrn Mva.-.! .f a nritish lawn. 
What was our acrrooaMo surprise then, wlu-n .... 1...... .1,.- npp,j ...u.ul.iry 

of those foirsts of .■h.'stnuts ami other Ovs which cover the .lech. ,.,es ol the .noun- 
we eniennl at last on a beautifnl sloiun.ir aiul utulnlatn.tr Ltwn, caunpost.l of 
sharai turf of the nV]u‘.‘<t possililt' venhuv. eNerywla-tv surnanalo,! l>y tine sjireatl.nir 
boeelics, ruiinincr into the oinai p-ouiul in im-ular pr.>rn.Milt>ne . anti reeetlin^. in 
bays, inwhich the velvet siirfaee of the pasture stt>le Lrni.lually ii,to the cool slwi.b* ! 
Tile uliole was like a seene of nm-ie. It was like a perfect am! well-kept Kn^rlisb 
park: ami ibis ]inHlueetl by the eiiebantin- haml oi' Natiirv. <„» the summit, of the 
Appeiiines. AVe seleetecl the most ].leasiu^- spot we eouhl tim! on tlte very toj> ; ami 
there, niulertlieuiubrneeous eover of one of the larL-est tna s wt‘ ate our wi-ll-earnd 
iueal,\vherc the houndless pn>.s]>(vt pive to our womlerin;: ami drli-litiMl eyes iUv, 
view of the waters of the Aleilitt'rraneau on the oue side, and th.wo nf the A.lriatie on 
the otlier. AVe must confess th:it \\e Itave hanlly eversei'ii a l»eceh 1 re(‘ since witliont 
its brine'inc' to our riHMlleetion tin' tuitoyiui'iits of that most ('elestial day , timl the 
reader will easily be able to traee the eombiiiatiou I'f ph asin- a-s.-eiat ions which 


made it so.” 

The beech was known both to the ('.reeks and Homans. Pliny writes of it, and 
Virgil tells us that the beeeh was tirafted on the ehestnnt. IMiny mentions a trrovi* 
of beech trees at Jerusalem, whieli in ohl lime.s was conseeraliHl to Diana, and one of 
these trees was of sucli surpassiiiir beauty that Papienus Cuspus, a eelebrated orator, 
who was twice consul, and afterwards married the Einjiress A.L^rippina, waa 8o fond 
of it that he not only delighted to repose beneath its shadt*, !>ut fre<|uently inured 
wine on the roots, and used ofU'n to embrace it. HecThen cups were used by the 
Latin shepherds, and this custom is fre(]uenily alluded to by the pcKsts. The oldest 
writers on British rural affairs mention the beech ns one of the four indigenous timber 
trees of England. The wood of the beech is vert’ close-grained, hard, and heavy. It 
lasts well if kept dry, or constantly .‘submerged ; but if cx|x>sed to the alternations of 
drought and moisture, it soon decays. It is therefore not fit either for hou.si» or shij>- 
building, and is considered inferior timlH*-r to that of the ouk, the ash, or the elm. 
The uses of the vrood, notwithstanding all its faults, arc ver\’ extensive. The ki*el8 
of vessels are often made of it, and the planks for the sides and Ixittoms of ships. It 
is in great demand for cheap furniture, mill-work, screws, and wooden machinery of 
all kinds, and for the various articles inanufaciured by the cooper and turner. Its 
durability under water renders it peculiarly ajipli<’able for piles, weirs, sluices, and 
similar work intended to lie constantly wet. The same c|uality rt»commcnds it for 
the wooden soles of shoes and patUms, wliile in France it is preferred to any other 
wood for making sabots, Ixung not fuily durable wlien wet, but little likely to ab.sorb 
moisture. The consumption of sabots in the mountainous districts of France, acconb 
ing to Bose, is immense. I’hey are made of tlie green wood c»f the beech, and then 
smoked with the burned chips formed in their constniction. This smoke, containing 
a great deal of moisture, does not crack them, while the pyroligneous acid and creosote 
which are given out in large cpiaufities, jK*netrate the salxits, and renders them diirnhle 
and less liable to be attacked hy insircts. The* sabots so treated are ahvaytt of a 
brownish colour, the effects of this pro<x?HS- In Germany thin slices of lx*ech-wo<xl 
are used by the bookbinders instead of pastcboanl, for forming sides thick volumes, 
which, from the German name of tins wood, hnch, were originally called hoohn. 

As fuel, the wood of the beech is superior to any other. It yields a large amount of 
heat, burns more clearly and brightly, and with less smoke?, than almost any other. 
As it contains but onc-tenth its weight of water, if may be consumed in the greeu 
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staio fiH well as in ilic dry. In France and Germany, where wood is the prevailing 
fiu'l, tliis he(;cJi-wo(>d is used largely fur the purpose. When carbonised, it forms 
exeellnit charcoal, wljicli is cajiablc of being manufaciured into gunpowder, though 
iiiferi<ir to the liglitcr kinds. 

Th( leaves, gatlnM-ed green and dried, wore foraierly used in Britain, and still are on 
ihv. (^)n1luent, Ibr filling beds. Evelyn says, “Being gatljcred al>out the fall, and 
HoiiK^ what l)(‘foj'() they ai*t; much frost- ])i tie n, they afford the best and easiest mattresses 
in Ihe world to lay nndei* our (juilis, instead of straw, because, besides their tenderness 
sumI looser-lying together, they continue sweet for seven or eight years, long before 
wliieli time st]-aw becomes musty and hard. They are used by divers persons of 
fpiality in Daujjliine and in Switzerland. I have sometimes lain on them, to my very 
greaf. refi*csliment. So as of this tree it may very properly be said, * the wood aa 
house, the Ioav(‘S a bed.”* 

lie triangular nut-like fruit of the beech, called beech-mast in England, and la fame 
in trance, has u tast(* somewhat like that of the liazel-nut. It contains a large 
((uanlity of tixed oil, togethc'r with starcli and sugar, and is very nutritious and fatten- 
ing to oxc'ii, swine, and jKmltry. The flesh of pigs which arc fed on it does not keep 
HO well us that of those fattened on acorns. The fat also is more oily and more liable 
to ’waste. lk*et‘h-inast is much sought after by wild animals, particularly by badgers, 
Ijy squirrels, and dormice, which last Evelyn says, “Harbouring in the hollow trees, 
grow so fat tluit in some* countries abroad they take infinite numbers of them, I 
suppose, to eat.” In Britain the only use made of the mast is to turn swine, deer, 
and poultry into beoch->voods to pick it up ; but in France it forms an important 
article of domestic consumption for making oil. It is considered not only good for 
burning in lamps, but for cooking purposes, especially for frying fish. The seed is 
gathered when quite ripe by shaking the branches of the tree, and collecting the fruit 
in a cloth spread below. It is dried under cover, and ground into paste in a mill ; 
the mass is then subjected to pressure in bags of hair or linen ; one-sixth part of the 
weight of the dry seed is sometimes obtained ; but the produce varies according to 
the season. In the ndgn of Queen Anne, one Aaron Hill, a poet, formed a company 
for the extinction of oil from beecli-iiuts, and proposed to pay off the National Debt 
with the profits ; but after the expenditure of much money, it shared the fate of so 
many more modern schemes, and fell to the ground. It is probable that a warmer 
climate than ours is required for the full development and ripening of the beech-mast, 
so as to make it valuable for oil. The cake left after the extraction of the oil is an 
excellent cattle food, but seems to disagi'ee with horses, on account of a peculiar 
principle which exists in the seed, and is called fagine, and possesses narcotic 
properties. 

The bark of the beech contains a considerable quantity of tannin and gallic acid, 
but is not so valuable for tanning leather as that of many other trees. The young 
branches and waste wood are largely consumed in the manufacture of acetic or pyro- 
bgneous acid ; they likewise yield a considerable quantity of potash. 

The finest beech trees in Britain are said to grow in Hampshire, and there is a 
curious legend respecting those in the Forest of St. Leonard, in that county. This 
forest, which was the abode of St. Leonard, abounds in noble beech trees, and the 
Saint wnwi particularly fond of reposing under their shade, but when he did so he was 
annoyed during the day by vipers, and at night by the singing of the nightingale. 
Accortlingly, he prayed that they might bo removed ; and such waa the eflScacy of 
his prayers that since his time in that foi*e.st 
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‘‘ Tho viper has ne’er been known to sting, 

Or the nightingale e’er heard to sing.” 

The beech tree is remarkable for the extraordinary and tortnous growth of its 
branches, and the knotted and rough appearance of tho stems. The bark, however, 
is remarkably smooth and shining, and peculiarly tempting to the rustic carver. 
Poets in many verses have recognised the favourite custom of carving names on the 
bark of the beech trees. Shakespeare says, “ A man haunts tho forest that abuses 
our young trees with carving Rosalind upon their bark.” And wo read in Luis de 
Gongora that 

“ Not a beech but bears some cipher, 

Tender word or amorous text. 

If one vale sounds Angelina, 

Angelina sounds the next.” 

Our own poet Campbell avails himself of the plea of long-cherished names in his 
appeal on behalf of the beech tree ; — 

“ Thrice twenty summers have I stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude ; 

Since childhood in my rustling bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour ; 

Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture paid ; 

And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 

Oh, by tho vows of gentle sound 
First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 

By all that love hath whispered here, 

Or beauty heard with ravished car ; 

As love’s own altar honour me ! 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree.” 

Virgil alludes to this practice of carving letters on the beech tree. In Dryden’a 
translation we read — 

“ Or shall I rather the sad verse repeat 
Which on the beech’s bark I lately writ ?” 

Tasso’s well-known lines say — 

‘‘ On the smooth beech en rind the pensive dame 
Carves in a thousand forms her Tancred’s name.’* 

We read of “ beechen goblets ” in several well-known verses. Milton writes— 

“ In beechen goblets let their bev’rage shine, 

Cool from the crystal spring their sober wine.” 

And Cowley speaks of the happy times when 

“ The beechen bowl without debauch went round. 

And was with harmless mirth and roses crowned ; 

*Twas not that any virtue in the wood 
Against the baneful liquor was thought good, 

But poverty and innocence were here 
The antidote against all ills and fear.” 
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Gray says — 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide he would stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.” 


Wordsworth writes — 


“ A single beech tree grew 
Within the grove of firs ; and in the fork 
Of that one beech appeared a thrush’s nest — 
A last year’s nest, conspicuously built, 

Of such small elevation from the ground 
As gave sure sign that they who in that house 
Of nature and of love had made their home 
Amid the fir trees all the summer long, 

Dwell, in a tranquil spot.” 


Tlio beech tree often attains to a great size. Mr. Jesse, in his accouni of forest 
trees, mentions one near Sawyer’s Lodge in Windsor Forest, which measures at six 
feet from the ground thirty-six feet in circumference. It is now protected from 
injury, and nature seems to bo doing her best to repair the damage which its exposure 
to the attacks of man and beast has produced. It must once have been hollow, but 
the vacuum is nearly filled up. One might almost fancy that liquid wood which had 
afterwards hardened had been poured into this tree. The twistings and di‘itortions 
of this huge substance have a curious and striking effe(;t. There is no bark on this 
extraneous substance, but the surface is smooth, hard, and without any appearance of 
decay. Dr. Withering says, “ In the ‘ Arctic Zoology ’ is described, on an island of 
the Lake Wetter, and about the extreme range of these trees northward, a majestic 
plant called the Twelve Apostles, from its dividing into as many great stems. Only 
eleven of these are now standing, for some years since a zealous peasant cut down 
one of them, declaring that the traitor Judas should have no part with his brethren 1 
The names of many distiiignished visitors are recorded on the bark of this surpassing 
tree, among which arc those of Charles XT. and XII., Queen Elcanora, &c.” The 
largest beeches now existing in England are the Stndley Beech and the Kuowle Beech. 
Tlie Burnham Beeches are well known, and stand in a tract of woodland above four 
miles from Stoke Pogis in Buckinghamshire, which is celebrated as the scene of 
Gray’s j)oetic mu sings. 

The beech tree shelters aud its shade is tlie favourite locality of two well known and 
valuable fungi — the Morcht'lhi escuh'Hfo, the morel, and Tuhoy cihcinuiUy tlie common 
trufile. The morel is a mushroom-like fungus, growing in great abundance in the 
forests of Germany and France, particularly after any of the trees have been burned 
down. This having been observed, led in Germany to the burning of woods in order to 
produce morels, and consequently great numbers of valuable trees were destroyed, until 
it was forbidden by law. This fungus is used chiefly in a dried state to give flavour to 
dishes, and many persons gain their living by finding and drying the morels, which 
they do by running a throa-d through them aud hanging them in an airy place. In 
England they are (comparatively rare, but Mr. Berkeley tells us that in Kent they are 
bo abundant as to be used for making catsup. The common trufile, Tuher cihayiuiUj is, 
il‘ possible, more highly prized than the morel, it is also more difficult to find, as 
instead of appearing above the surface like a mushroom, it is buried in the ground 
like a potato. They arc generally found by dogs or pigs trained for the purpose. 

VOL. VIII. ^ 
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Kromholz gives the following inhtructions for the l>onofit of thoflo wlio undertake the 

Bparch : “ You must have a sow, of five months old, a good walker, with her mouth 

strapped up, and for her efforts recompense her with acorns; but as pigs are not 
easily led, are stubborn, and go astray, and dig after a thousand other things, there 
is but little to be done with tliem. Dogs are better : of these select a small poodle.” 
The high price of, and eonsiaiit demand for, truffles, lK>th in Franco and other 
comitries, make trufllo-hunting a very profitable einjiloyment, and experienced 
hunters are raiely deceived in the ])laees where they search. In England they are 
toleral)Iy abundant on light soil, but they are very mxv in Scotland. The truffles of 
commerce are generally tllO'^e of Perigneux and Angtuileme. The artificial culture of 
truffles docs not succeed, they arc nc\er ]»rodueed in larger quantities or of finer 
quality than in tlieir nati\e woods. TruflU-s are never eaten niw ; wdien fresh they 
are cooked like Tiui^]iroi>nis, or t*a]»ons oi turk(‘ys are stuffed with them ; but they 
are principally used dry for ffa\oiiriiur raircnlt.s and other dishes. 

There are some bcautifnl vaiicties of the lieeeh to 1 h' seen in cultivation, among 
which the red or pur])lc and the eopjier-coloured beech, and the fern bt‘eeh with 
curiously cut leaves, are very attractive. 


Gf.xrs n .—C O R Y L U S. Tounief. 

Male flowers in compact cyliiidrical catkins with imbricated catkin- 
scales : floral-scales 2, adnate to the catkin-scale, and with only tJ)e 
summit free: stamens 8, inserted at difl^erent Jici^hts nlon^ the suture 
of the 2 floral-scales, female flowers solitary or in pairs in terminal 
scaly buds, each flower or pair of flowers surrounded l)y .a bellshajx'd 
involucre, Avhicli is smooth on the outside, but hu miate at tlie apex : 
perianth completely adherent to the ovarj', and not ])roduccd beyond 
it, the limb very short and denticulate : ovary 2-cellcd, with 1 ovule 
in each; st}'les 2, stigmatiferou- throughout, erect. Nut ovoid or 
oblong-ovoid, solitary, 1-celled and 1- (rarely 2-) seeded, wholly or 
partially enclosed in a coriaceous or subfoliaceous cu 2 )ule, with a 
laciniate margin; pericarp woody. Cotyledons filling the seed, plano- 
convex, fleshy. 

Shrubs with herbaceous-scaled buds and deciduous serrate leaves. 
Flowers monoecious. 

According to some writers, the name of this genus of plants comos from the Greek 
kofivi, a helmet, the fruit with its involucre appearing ns if covered with a bonnet • 
and, according to othei-s, it is derived from the Greek word kapvov, a nut. 


SPECIES I.-CORYLUS AVELLANA. X/,m. 

Plaie MCCXCII. 

DCXXXVI. Fig. lyoo. 

HiUiil, hi. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 459. 

Leaves oval-suborbicular, cordate, abruptly acuminate or cuspidate. 
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Stipules oblong, obtuse. Cupule in fruit open and irregularly laciniate, 
about as long as the nut. 

In woods, thickets, and hedges. Common, and generally dis- 
tributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Early Spring. 

A bushy shrub or small tree, 3 to 10 feet high or more, with 
smooth grey bark ; the branches of the year clothed with down, inter- 
mixed with gland-tipped bristles. Leaves shortly stalked, distichous, 
to 4 inches long, slightly unequal at the base, doubly serrate, the 
secondary veins running straight through the midrib to the margins. 
Male catkins appearing in autumn, in the axils of the leaves, on the 
shoots of the year, usually 2 or 3 together in a very short raceme, but 
not opening until the end of winter or commencement of spring, when 
they become pendulous and 1 to 2^ inches long : catkin-scales pale 
yellow, with purplish tips, downy, wedgeshaped, with 2 smaller floral- 
scales adnate to their inside : stamens attached to the smaller scales 
.along their line of junction ; anthers pale yellow, slightly bearded at 
the a{)ex. Female floAvers from solitary scaly buds resembling the 
leaf-buds, from ^\'hich the crimson stigmas are protruded. Leaves 
rather dull green, jialer beneath, finely j>ubescent, pilose on the petiole 
and veins beneath. Nuts 2 or 3 together, to ^ inch long, greenish 
until nearly lupe, at last brotvn, Avith a large basal scar. 

llaul 

French, Cawlnei' noisatier, German, Gemduc Hasel. 

The nirieh'os of the hazel under cultivation are numerous, but arc repre.sontcd by 
the cobnut and filbert. The name filbert was formerly spelt filherd and fiflhenle, and 
is said to have been so called after a King Philibei’t, or it is more probably a corruption 
of fidl-hrard, alluding to the husk ; but the old English poet Gower assigns to the 
name a more jioetical origin : — 

“ Phillis 

Was shape into a nutte tree, 

That all men it might see ; 

And after Phillis, Philiberd 
This tree was classed.” 

I name Avellana is said by Pliny, according to Professor Targioni, to derive Li 
from Abellina in Asia, supposed to be the valley of Damascus, its native country. He 
adds, that it had been brought into Greece from Pontus, hence it was called Nux 
Ponteia. The nuts were called by Theophrastus, Heracleotic nuts, from Heraclea, now 
Ponderachi, on the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. Others admit that a variety of 
hazel-nut or filbert was brought from Pontus to Abella, a town in Campania, and 
hence the name Avellana was applied to these trees. In France, at the present 
day, the best varieties are called Avellnes, But the above indications of an Eastern 
origin can only refer to particular kinds, for the species, it is well known, is common 
enough in Italy, as well as other parts of Europe. It is also found over a great part 
of Asia in a wild indigenous state. It bears the common names of hazel, hazle, ox. 
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liasel, not only in this country, but in Germany, Holland, Sweden, and Denmark. 
The hazel or Nux Avellana, we are told by Virgil in the “ Georgies,” was considered 
by the Romans to be injurious to the vines, on account of its spreading roots, as the 
goat was for its propensity to browse on the young shoots ; and the keepers of tho 
vineyards used to sacrifice the goat to Bacchus, and roast its entrails on hazel- 
spits. Virgil also mentions that they used hazel-twigs to bind their vines. In tho 
dark ages tho hazel was highly valued for its supposed divining powers. The follo w- 
ing passage from Evelyn shows the popular belief in his time on the subject : — 

“ Lastly, lor riding switches and divinating rods, for the detecting and finding out of 
minerals (at least if that tradition be no imposture), it is very wonderful, by whatever 
occult virtue the forked stick (so cut and skilfully held) becomes impregnated with 
those invisible steams and exhalations, as, by its spontaneous bending from a hori- 
zontal posture, to discover not only mines and subterraneous treasure, and springs of 
water, but criminals guilty of murder, <fec., made out so solemnly, and the effects 
thereof, by the attest^ation of magistrates, and divers other learned and credible 
persons (who have critically examined matters of fact), is certainly next to a miracle, 
and requires strong faith. Let the curious, therefore, consult the philosophical treatise 
of Dr. Vallemont, which will at least entej*iain them with a world of surprising 
things.” The belief that certain gifted persons possessed the power of discovering 
hidden water or gold by means of a divining- rod is as old as the time of the Romans. 
When a hazel-rod was used for this purpose, it was peeled, and then laid on the palm 
of the hand, with the butt end of the twig on the pulse of the wrist, and the diviner 
moved slowly along, till the rod pointed to the desired place ; the diviner feeling at 
the same lime cither a violent acceleration or retardation of pulse, and a sudden 
sensation of heat or cold. Sir Walter Scott makes Dousterswiv(.d in the “ Antiquary ” 
use a hazel-twig as a divining rod; and several instances are mentioned, in difierent 
volumes of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” of divining rods having been used in England 
as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century. Numerous other virtues were 
anciently attributed to hazel-rods. The a.shes of tlu^ shells of its nuts, applied to tho 
back of a child’s head, were supposed to turn the child’s eyes from grey to black, and 
Parkinson says, “ Some doe hold that these nuts, and not walhiuts with figs and 
rue, was Mhhridates’ medicine effectuall against poysoiis. Tho oyle of the nuts is 
eflectuall for the same purposes.” He also says, that “if a snake he stroke with an 
hasell wand, it doth sooner stunne it, than with any other st-rike ; because it is so 
pliant, that it will winde closer about it; so that being deprived of their motion, they 
must needs dye with paine and want ; and it is no hard matter, in like inamier, saith 
Tragus, to kill a mad dog that shall be strook with an hazel stieke, such as mcui use 
to walke or ride withall.” Evelyn says, that “ the venerable and sacred fabric of 
Glastonbury, founded by Joseph of Arimntliea, is storicul to liave becui first coni])osed of 
a few hazel-rods interwoven about a few stakes driven into the ground.” The hazel 
has been cultivated for its fruit since the time of the Romans, who, acc.ording to Sir 
William Temple, called Scotland Caledonia, from Cal Dun, the hill of hazel. It is 
the biidge of the Highland clan Cohiuhoun. It i.s largely cultivated iu Kent, and 
from thence the nuts are sent all over England. To tliose who are addicted to 
indulgence in Kentish cobs or filberts we commend Dr. Culpepper’s quaint and 
amusing vindication of them against the charge of causing indigestion, and difficulty 
of breathing in consequence. He says, “ Why should the vulgar so familiarly affirm 
that eating nuts causeth shortness of breatli, than which nothing is falser. For how 
can that which strengthens the lungs cause shortness of breath ? I confess tho 
upinioii is far older than I am. I knew tradiiion was a fiiond of ernu’s betbi’c, but 
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never iliat he was the father of slanders ; or are men’s tongues so given to slandering 
one another, that they must slander nuts too, to keep their tongues in use ? If any- 
thing of the hazel-nut be stopping, ’tis the husks and shells, and nobody is so mad to 
eat tliem, unless physically, and the red skin which covers the kernel, which you may 
easily pull off. And thus I have made an apology for nuts, which cannot speak for 
themselves.” 

In its wild state the hazel affords protection and food to many little wild animals 
and birds. The squirrel and dormouse feed on the nuts with avidity. The nut- 
hatch, a bird not larger tlian the sparrow, belonging to the tribe Scansorcs, carries 
them off' singly, and fixes them in the crevice of an oak or some other rough-barked 
tree, taking his position above, and head downwards, hammers away with his sirong 
beak until he has made an irregular angular hole. Many nuts arc made utterly 
worthless by a beautiful little beetle (Bahfuiiiuft 7iacwu) which in early summer lays 
within the tender shell of a nut a single egg, which when the kernel is approaching 
maturity, is hatched into a small gi*ub. This, when the period of transformation to 
the pupa state is approacliing, eats its way through the shell, and falling to the 
ground, buries itself, and constructs a cell, from which it comes forth in the following 
season as a j)errect insect. As a timber tree, the wood of the hazel is never of 
snflicieiit size for building purposes, but it is used for cabinet- making and in small and 
dedicate ])rodnctions. It is tender, pliant, of a whitish-red colour, and of a close, even, 
and full grain ; but it does not take a very bright polish. The roots, when they are 
of sufficient size', afford curiously veined pieces, which are used in veneering cabinets, 
&c. The great use of tlie hazel, however, is for undergrowth. Being extremely 
tough and flexible, the root-shoots arc used for making crates, hurdles, hoops, wattles, 
walking-sticks, fishing-rods, whip handles, and for withs and bands for general pur- 
])oscs. A strong fence is made by driving stakes into the ground, and interlacing 
them with hazel-rods. Evelyn tells us that outhouses and even cottages were some- 
times made in this manner. Hazel- rods varnished form an adniirable material for 
rustic garden-seats and flower-baskets. Fagots of hazel arc in great demand for 
heating ovens ; and the eliareoal, which is very light, is considered excellent for 
gun])Owder ; it is also used for making crayons for drawing, being for that purpose 
ell iri’cd in closed iron tubes. As an ornamental tree, when trained to a single stem, the 
hazel forms a very handsome object for a lawn or park. It is a pleasing and early 
lierjild of the ring’s aj)proac]i, the yellowish green catkins presenting perhaps the 
earliest symptoms of* vegetable expansion. The fimit-bearing buds do not show them- 
selves till later, when they burst, and disclosing the bright crimson of their shafts, look 
extremely beautiful. It not only retains its leaves a long time in autumn, after they 
have assumed a rich yellow colour, but as soon as they drop they discover the nearly 
fully grown male calkins, which often come into full flower at the end of October, 
and remain on the tree in that st-ate throughout the winter, and in days of bright 
smishine in February and ^larcli, when slightly moved by the wind, they have a gay 
and most enlivening appearance. Sir Thomas D. Lauder says, “ The hazel, besides 
making up a prominent part of many a grove in the happiest mam\er, and tufting 
and fringing the sides of many a ravine, often presents us with very picturesque 
stems jind ramifications. Then, wlien wo think of the lovely scenes into which the 
careless steps of our youth have been led in search of its nuts, when autumn had 
begun to brown the points of their clusters, we are bound to it by threads of the most 
delightful associations, with those beloved ones who were the companions of such idle 
but happy days.” The poetical allusions to the hazel are very frequent. Virgil 
mentions it, and the old troubadours and I’rcncb romance-writers have scarcely a 
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Ln l.™h on the »n. thoo. Oowl.y meolioo. U'.l '““I ■» 
resort of the squirrel 


t TT Vtn44tr f/m 


A squirrel sits, and wants no other shade 
Than what by his own spreading tail is made. 

He culls the soundest, dest’rously picks out 
The kemels sweet, and throws the shells about. ’ 


Thomson, in his “ Spring,” describes birds as building 

“ Among the roots 

Of hazel pendent o’er the plaintive stream.** 

And in his “Autumn,” the lover searching for the “clustering nuta” for liis fair 
one, and when he finds them — 

“ Amid the sweet shade, 

And where they burnish on the topmost liough, 

With active vigour crushes down the tive, 

Or shakes them ripe from the resigning busk, 

A glossy shower, and of an ardent brown.” 


Gray, in his “ Shepherd’s Week,” alludes to the magic powers sujiposed to bn 
possessed by hazel-nuts — 

“ Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name, 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 

That with a flame of brightest colour blazed : 

As blazed the nut, so may thy pas.sion grow, 

For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow.” 


From the custom of burning nuts in this manner on All Hallows’ P]ve, that day, tbc 
31st October, has received, in some parts of the country, the vulgar appellation of 
**Nutcrack Night** Burns mentions this custom in his “ Halloween 


“ Amang the bonny winding banks, 

Where Boon runs wimpling clear, 
Where Bruce ance ruled the martial ranks 
An’ shook the Garrick spear, 

Some merry, friendly, contree folks 
Together did convene, 

To bum their nuts, e’en pou their stocksi 
And hand their Halloween 

Fu’ blythe that night.” 

Wordsworth says— 


“ Among the woods 

And o’er the pathless rocks I found my way, 

Until at length 1 came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation ! But the hazels rose 
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Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters huTi|j, 

A virgin scene ! A little while I stood, 

Breathing with such Buppression of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet. Then up I arose. 

And dragged to earth eaoh branch and bough with crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being ; but, unless I now 
Confound my present feelings wnth the past. 

Even then, when from the bower I turn’d away 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and the intruding sky.” 


GESrS r.—OARPINUS. Linn. 

Male flowers in cylindrical catkins with rather large persistent catkin- 
scales: floral-scales or perianth none: sUtmens 12 or more, inserted 
on the base of the catkin-scale. Female flowers in lax racemes, in 
the axils of small caducous bracts, each flower surrounded by a bell- 
shaped 3-lobed involucre, wliich is smooth on the outside, but un- 
equally 3-Iobcd at flic ajax : perianth conydetely adherent to the ovary, 
and not produced beyond it, the limb very short and denticulate : 
ovary 2-celled, Avitii 1 ovule in each; styles 2, imited at the base. 
Nut ovate-ovoid, comj)ressed, ribbed, solitary, 1 -celled and 1-seeded, 
embi-aced by a foliaceous cupule with 3 reticulated segments, of 
which the middle one is much larger than the others; pericarp woody. 
Cotyledons filling the seed, fleshy. 

Trees with scaly buds and deciduous elliptical leaves intermediate 
in appearance between those of the common elm and beech, but 
strongly plicate in the direction of the veins. Flowers monoecious, 
appearing with the young leaves. 

According to some authors, the derivation of the name of this genus of plants is from 
ear, wood, and pix, tho Celtic word for head, from the wood being used to make the 
yokes of oxen ; and, according to others, from the Romans using the wood for making 
a sort of chariot, which they called carpmitum, and which tho Swedes still call Harm. 
The French name, Ctiarme, is evidently from the same origin. The English name. 
Hornbeam, alludes to the homy texture of the wood, and the German one, of Hain- 
buche, to the use of the wood for making groA-es in the geometric style of gardening. 
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SPECIES I.— C A R P I N U S B E T U L U 8. Ihid. 

Pi, ATI; MCCXCIII. 

Peich. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Hi'lv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXXXII. P’ip. 12IM5. 

FI Gall ct Germ. E.vsiec. No. 400. 

Cupule deeply 3-lobed; the central lobe twice or thrice ns lon/r gg 
the lateral ones, oblong, entire or remotely serrate. Limb of the 
perianth with short ovate acute teeth. 


Var. a, genuinn. 

Leaves shortly acuminate. Lobes of the eujmle entire. 


Var. i3, proi'tncitiUs. (hu'. 

Leaves scarcely acuminate. Middle lobe of the cupule wirh a few 
large teeth on each side. 

In woods and hedges. Rather rare, and proliably introducial in all it.s 
stations, except those in the south of England. Mr. Raker does not 
consider it native in Yorkshire, and in Scotland it ciTtainly e.\i>is 
only as a planted tree. In Ireland it is only to be found in’ planta- 
tions. I have met with var. 3 in Hainault Forest, Es.se.\, grou in<r 
with var. a. >-• n 


England, [Scotland, Ireland]. Tree. Sjtring, early Summer. 

A small tree with very smooth dull lead-coloured bark. Leave,s 
subdistichous, 2 to 3 inches long, oval or elliptical-oval, sulicordnte or 
rounded at the base, generally acute or shortly acuminate, doubly 
sen-ate, with the veins running straight from the midrib to the maro-ih 
plicate, especially when young. Male flowers apj, earing wth'the 
young leaves, from buds formed in the axils of the Raves on the wood 
the previous y^r; bud-scales lanceolate, the inner ones straiishapcd. 
Male catkins pendulous, 1 to 1 i inch long : catkin-scales simple; delS 
ovate, acurnmate or subcuspidate, very concave : stamens attached to 

strongly bearded at the 
apex. Female fl^owers appearing after the male, and terminating the 
young shoot of the year. Fruit lIPnflnnAiio O A : ' 


* I ^ /. t ’ - ^ aiju Lerininatin<v tiie 

young shoot of the year Fruit racemes pendulous, 2 to 4 inches'long 
i middle lobe of the cupule at length 1 to IJ, imli long? 

ohP.R rnnr*h chrkT*f£n* j. i i i ^ . P' 


or more; the 

the lateral lobes much shorter. Nuts about 1 inch lomr .rreenisK- 

rib^’ciSd f ^ prominent longitudinal 
ot ’ the 3 to 8 minute teeth of the iierianth. The leaves 

yount Ind^dso^orVr*^’" Scabrous when mature, pilose when 
Vi ^ ® '"‘’ins beneath when old ; they bear some 

spic^oudT and f con- 

I cuousiy and verj' sharply doubly serrate, and the bud-scales are 
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‘iliorter: the leaves have a still greater resemblance to tViose of the 
common elm, but they are more plicate, much more sharply doubly 
serrate, smoother, ana tlunner in texture. The bud-scales are con- 
siderably longer than those of the elm, but shorter than in the beecL 

Hornbeam. 

Fronchf Charme commim. German^ Oemeine Hain or WeU$buche. 

Tho hornbeam, according to Sir E. Smith, ia a ** a rigid tree of hamble growiV* 
but one which, “ when standing by itaelf, and albwcd to take ita natural form, will 
make a much handaoroer tree than mold people arc aware of.” It is very seldom 
allowed to become a timber-tree, and is so patient of the knife that it forms excellent 
hedges, and tho few old trunks tliat remain are generally pollards. It grows freely 
in our woods and thickets, and forms a principal piirt of Urge tracts of wocKiUnd in 
Essex, in tlu' forests of Epping and Hainault. The old irritorn of Ctrt^f^ce and Rome 
knew this tree, but my little aUmt it ; they «upp*sr*d it to be a kind of maple. Some 
old Engli.^ih writers consider it to be a kind of elm. Gerartl cailn it />Vhibw 
Ciirjiliius^ and siiys that “it growes great, and verj' like unto the elme or wich kascll 
tree; having a gn*at IkwIv, the %%»kk 1 or timUr whem f Ls Utter for arrowes and 
shafts, piillcyes for mils, and such like devices, than ehne or wich handl ; for in time 
it waxoth so luird that the toutrhnes.H and liartiness of i* may lx* rarher compaml to 
horn than unto wood, and then fore it wa<» aillt d hornebeam or hard beam. The 
leaves of it uri' like the tdrac, saving that they ho tenderer: among these hang certain 
triangled tilings, ujion which are found knaj»s, or little buds of the bignesses of 
crich(?.s, in wliich is contained tlie fruit or .sct*<l. The rOi>t is strong and thicke/' The 
wood is so tough and while that it is vaJiiahJo fur making various implements, and at 
one time was especially souglif for to inake the yokes of cattle; also for mill-cogs, for 
which, according to Evelyn, “ it excels either yew or crab.” 

As fuel, the wood of the hornbeam may be placed in the highe.st rank ; it bums like 
a candle, and gives out abundance of heat Its charcoal is highly esteemed, both for 
fuel and in the making of guiipotvder. According to Linna?us, the inner bark is used 
for dyeing yellow. The leaves, when dried in the sun, are used in France as fodder. 
Marshall says, ‘‘ The real excellency of the hornbeam lies in its fitness for screw 
fences for sheltering gardens, nurseries, and young plantations from the severities of 
the winter season. It may be trained to almost any height, and, by keeping it 
trimmed on the sides, it becomes thick of branclilets, and consequently of leaves ; 
which, being by their nature retained on the plant after they wither, a hornbeam 
hedge occasions a degi’ee of shelter nearly equal to that given by a brick wall.” 
Evelyn recommends it to be planted in deer-parks, as he says that deer will not touch 
it, and will not even rub their young horns against it. 


Sub-Order II.— betulinej:. 

Leaves alternate, simple, pinnately veined ; stipules deciduous. 
Flowers monoecious, both the male and female flowers in catkins; 
catkin-scales of the male catkins accompanied by 2 or more floral-scales, 
and covering 3 flowers, each flower in some cases with 4 floral scales 
forming a 4-partite perianth ( ?) : stamens usually 4. Female flowers 
VOL. vni. A A 
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in conelike catkins with entire or 3*lol)ed catkin-scales covering 2 oi 
3 flowers which have no evident periantli, but are either naked or 
with 2 floral scales : ovary sessile, 2-cellcd, with 2 suspended ovules 
and 2 filiform stigmas, or styles which are stigmatiferous throughout. 
Fruit a small dry indehiscent 1 -celled and 1 -seeded nut, or more rarely 
a 2-celled and 2-seedcd nut, with or without a membranous wing or a 
spongy border. 


GENUS F/.— ALNUS. Tournef. 

Male flowers in cylindrical catkins with peltate catkin-scales, to the 
margins of which minute floral-scales are adnate, each catkin-scale 
covering 3 floivers; floral-scales combined into a 4-partite perianth (?) 
round each flower : stamens 4, with short distinct filaments ; anthers 
2-cellcd. Female catkins ovoid or ovoid-cylindrical, with fleshy 
broadly-ovate catkin-scales, each covering 2 floivers ; floral-scales 2 to 
each flower, adnate to the catkin-scale at the base, and not combined 
into an evident perianth : ovary sessile, 2-celled, with 1 ovule in each 
cell; styles 2, elongate, filiform, stigmatiferous throughout. Fruit 
catkins with large persistent woody catkin-scales, each catkin-scale 
with the 4 axillary floral-scales united with it and much increased in 
size. Fruit a minute nut, commonly 1 -celled and 1-seeded by abortion 
of the second cell, compressed, angular, with or without a marginal 
wing. Cotyledons filling the ca%dty of the seed, flattish, roundish- 
cordate. 

Trees or shrubs with roundish or oval Semite or lobed deciduous 
leaves. Catkins arranged in short racemes. Male catkins produced 
in autumn, and remaining naked during winter ; female catkins ap- 
pearing with or shortly after the leaves. 

The derivation of the name of this genus of plants is said to be from the Celtic 
words, al, near, and Ian, the edge of a river, in r(3ference to its habitat ; or from the 
Hebrew alon, an oak. Dr. Mayno gives it as from Alaf/as amne, it grows or is nourished 
by a river or stream. 

SPECIES l-alnus glutinosa. Gdrhf , 

Plate MCCXCIV. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXXXI. Fig. 1295. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 447. 

Betula Alnus, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1508. 

Leaves suborbicular or roundish-obovate, usually wedgeshaped at 
the base, retuse or emarginate, faintly lobed or repand and irregularly 
serrate-denticulate, glutinous when young, hairy on the nerves and in 
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the axils of the veins beneath. Nut lenticular, bordered, b\it without 
a membranous wing. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Leaves slightly lobed or I'epand and irregularly dentate-serrate, 

Var. (3, incisa. 

Leaves deeply cut. 

By the sides of streams and ponds, and in damp woods. Common, 
and generally distributed. Var. 0 in Wigtonshire (Dr. Balfour) and 
Black Mountain, near Belfast (Mr. S. A. Stewart). 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Spring. 

A small tree, or often merely a bush, but occasionally reaching a 
height of 50 to (iO feet, with olive-grey bark, rather rough on old trunks, 
but smooth on the spreading branches. Leaves rather shortly stalked, 
2 to 4 inches long; the lateral veins few, running straight from the 
midrib to the mai'gin. Stipules ovate, deciduous. Male catkins appear- 
ing ill autumn in racemes opposite the terminal leaf of the shoot, mth 
the ])eduncles and pedicels rough with glutinous elevations; catkins 
at length pendulous, 2 to 4 inches long; catkin-scales roundish, dull 
red, glutinous when young: anthers yellowish. Female catkins ap- 
])eariug after the male, but before the latt(.T open, truly terminal, in 
racemes lilce the male ; stigmas red. Catkins in fruit becoming cone- 
like, ^ to inch long, with dark brown woody scales. Nut yV inch 
long, pale brown. Leaves shining deep green, paler beneath, slightly 
})licatc. 

Common Alder. 

French, Aiilne glutincux, German, Gmteme Erie. Eller. 

The alder grows in the most swampy wet situations, where but few other trees will 
thrive. It is found throughout Europe, in Asia, Africa, and also in North America. 
According to Virgil, the alder formed the fii*st material for boat-building, and Lucan 
recommends it for that purpose. At the present day it is extensively used in Flanders 
and Holland for forming piles of bridges and dykes ; for the wood, though soft, is of 
great durability in water. Mitchell observes that w^oodmen have nearly the same 
adage for alder poles when peeled for rafters as those of the midland counties have for 
willows and poplars : — 

‘‘ Thatch me well, and keep me dry. 

Heart of oak 1 will defy.” 

“ Stakes of alder,” he says, “ will not stand twelve months, nor will the timber do for 
posts or anything else, when it is in contact with the ground, except under water and 
he recommends it as linings for stone carts and wheelbarrows that are in constant use, 
“ because, being soft, though it may bruise, it does not split by the stones being tumbled 
in.” Wood of alder which has lain for a long time in peat bogs becomes as black as ebony, 
and this process prevents its liability to destruction from the ravages of a small beetle 

A A 2 
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Tv^hich infosts <hc timber. Large quantities of iiUler tiinln^r are oonMuued in making 
herring-barrels, and some by the turner and eunviiter, but it is inferior fur tlieir 
nurposes to many of our native woods. TIu’ bark on the young wood is powerfully 
Ltvm^enU and is employed by tanners, and the young shoots aiv used botli for 
tanning and dveing red, brown, and yellow, and. in eoinbinnt luii with eoppcTa.s, to 
dye black The catkins dye green, and the female ratkins are used by fislicnnen to 
sastain their nets above water instead of cork. In “ JlalTs Tnivels in Sc^itland,” tlio 
author says that the country people in the Highlands make their own shoes, and, to 
avoid the tax on leather, privately tan the bides wit h the bark of birch and alder. The 
fresh wood dyes a snuff colour, and the bark, dried and powdered and mixed with 
logwood, bismuth, &c., yields the colour called houc dc Pa/ris, It is said that the 
Laplanders masticate the bark, and with the saliva so coloured stain their leather 
garments red. In France the small roots are spbt and worked into baskotfi, and the 
knotty parts of the larger roots are used for inlaying cabinet-work. The leaves are 
used in medicine as detersive, and a decoction of them as a gargle for diseases of the 
throat. Pennant mentions that at one time the boughs w'cre spread over the fields in 
the summer, leaving them there during the winter to rot, and in tlie following March 
the undecayed parts were clc^ared off, and the ground ploughed for a crop of corn. 
He also writes of strevdng the leaves and young shoots on the floors of houses to 
attract fleas, which are said to be entangled in the teiiaeiou.s liquor a.s birds arc by 
birdlime.” 


Mr. Loudon tells us that the chief use of the alder is as coppice- wood, to Im? cut 
down every five or six years, and made into charcoal for the gunpowder manufacturers. 
As an ornamental tree much cannot be said in favour of tlu' alder. l)ii Hamel observes 
that no cattle will ever touch the leaves of the alder as long as they can gc^t anything 
else to cat. It is a good tree for parks, and also fur hedgers ; and he adds that it 
■will form very good avenues in situations cx])osed to rattle. Giljun says, “He wlio 
would see the alder in perfection must follow the banks of the Mole in Surrey Ihi'ougli 
the sweet vales of Dorking and Mickleham into the groves of Esh(‘r. The Mole, indeed, 
is far from being a beautiful river; it is , quiet and sluggish stn‘ain ; but what Ix'auly 
it Las it owes greatly to the alder, w^hicli every where friiige.s its meadows, and in many 
places forms very pleasing scenes, especially in the vale between Box Hill and the* liigh 
grounds ofNorhury Park.” Sir T. D, Lauder says, “Tlie alder is always associated in 
our minds with river scenery, both of that tranquil desori])tion njost lr(*([uently to 1)0 
met with in the vales of Eni^land, and with that of a wilder and more stii-ring cast, 
which is to he found among the glens and deep ravines of Scot hind.'' 

Homer, Virgil, and other poets of antiquity mention the alder. In the “ Odyssey ” 
we read ; — 

“ In living rills a gushing fountain broke ; 

Around it and above for evergreen 
The bushy alders form’d a shady scene.” 

And again : — 

“ Where the silver alders, in high arches twined, 

Drink the cool stream, and tremble in the wind.” 


The frequent mention of the alder as forming the earliest boats for man suggests 
the idea that possibly a hollow alder falling into the stream on the banks of which it 
grew may have given rise to the first idea of a boat. 

Our own poet Spenser mentions the alders on the banks of the Mulla in his “ Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again : 
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* Ono dfiy,’ rpinih bo, ‘ I sato, as was my tra/lo, 

UndcT llio for>t of Molo, that mountain boar, 

Kcepinf^ my Hbc*op amonj^ the cooly fibade 
Of the ^ocTi aiders on the MuIIa’s shore/ 

J^rowne, anolbor old Englisb poet, alludes to Ibc alder not injuring fbc grass that 
^owB beneath it : — 

“ The aider, whofic fat shadow nourisbc'tb 
Ea<;h plant set neerc to him, Jong flourisheth/’ 

We have alroa«’ly Raid that the alder it found to attain the greatest perfection in 
damp moist Unda, and no tree ia bo well adapted for upholding the banks of rivers, 
from the great multiplicity of its roots. It will not even live on a dry chalky soil. 

GENUS PT/.-BETULA. Tournef. 

Male flowers in cylindrical catkins with peltate catkin-scales, each 
catkin-scale accompanied by 2 floral-scales, and covering 3 flowers: 
stamens 4, attached to the catkin-scale ; filaments very short, combined 
at the base; anthers 1 -celled. Female catkins oblong-cylindrical, with 
the catkin-scalcs 3-lobed at the apex, and covering 3 flowers; floral- 
scales or fHL’rianth none: ovary’ sessile, 2-colled, with 1 ovule in each 
cell ; styles 2, elongate-filiform, stiginatiferous throughout. Fruit 
catkins with nitlier small deciduous sairious catkin-scales, the 2 lateral 
lobes of each scale spreading. Fruit a minute nut, 2-cellcd and 2-seeded 
or 1-celled and l-seeded by abortion of the middle cell, surrounded by 
broad membranous marginal wings. Cotylcilons filling the cavity of 
the seed, flattisli, oblong. 

Trees or slirubs with roundish or rhoinhoiclal or triangular serrate 
or lobed leaves. Male catkins generally in pairs, produced in autumn, 
and remaining naked during the winter; female catkins solitary, ap- 
pearing with or shortly after the leaves. 

According to Dr. Mayne, the origin of the name of this goans of plants is from 
itnt/tn, I bent or strike ; because of it were formed the fasces homo before the 
magistrates by tlic lictors of Rome. 

SPECIES I.— BE TULA ALBA /aaa. 

Plates MCCXCV. MCCXCVI. 

Leaves conspicuously stalked, deltoid- or rhomboidal-ovate, acute 
or acuminate, doubly serrated. Catkin-scales of the female catkin 
3-lobed, the sinus between the lobes extending less than half-way 
down. Fruit with a wing broader than the seed-bearing part, which 
is oval or oval-obovate. 
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Sub-Species T.— Betula vemiCOSa. Ehrh, 

Plate MCCXCV. 

Rckh. Ic. FI. Germ, ei Helv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXXVI. Fig. 1288, DCXXV. Fig. 1287, 
and DOXXVn. Fig. 1280. 

TliUut, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 463. 

B. alba, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helv. ed. ii. p. 760. Grcn. & Gndr. FI. de Fr. 

Vol. III. p. i47. Crep. Man. FI. Belg. ed. ii. p. 271. 

B. alba, var. n, ITooh. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 305. 

B. odorata, BecJust. and B. pendala, liofh, and B. laeiniata, Wahl., J'cich. Ic. 1. c. pp. 2 
and 3. 

Leaves deltoid-ovate or rliomboidal-ovate, truncate or with an obtuse 
angle at the base. Catkin-scales of the female catkin with the lateral 
lobes falcate-spreading. 

In woods and copses, &c. Rather common, and generally distri- 
buted. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Late Spring. 

A tree attaining the height of 30 or 40 feet or more, with very 
smooth white bark, marked with transverse brown bands, and at length 
splitting or detaching itself in flakes, or in old trees becoming fissured 
longitudinally. Branches numerous, the twigs slender, purj^le, and 
often pendulous when young. Leaves ] to 3 inches long, those on the 
strong barren shoots deltoid-ovate, truncate or very slightly cordate at 
the base, those on the flowering turgs generally with an obtuse-angled 
base ; all of them sharply doubly sen*ate, with the lateral veins run- ■ 
iiing nearly straight from the midrib to the margin. Stipules very 
caducous, 3 times as broad as long. Buds oblong-conical. Male 
catkins ajipearing before the winter, at the extremity of the twigs of 
the year, but not expanding until the young leaves appear in spring, 
solitary or 2 or 3 together, di’ooping or pendulous, 1 to 2^ inches long, 
Avith I’eddish catkin-scales; stamens 10 to 12 under each of the peltate 
catkin scales, which has two thinner and smaller floral scales under it : 
anthers yellow, sometimes tinged with red. Female catkins solitary, 
from lateral buds, with 2 or 3 leaves at the base, stalked, cylindrical : 
catkin-scales green, 3-flowered and 3-lobed: styles purple. Fruit 
catkins J to 1 1 - inch long, fusiform-cylindrical or oblong, Avith densely im- 
bricated brown scales, which are wedgeshaped at the base, and 3-lobed 
at the apex, the central lobe lanceolate, acuminate, the 2 lateral lobes 
nearly semicircular or lunate-semicircular, and spreading. Fruit red- 
dish-brown, with a very broad pale-brown scarious Aving on each side, 
the Aving with a notch at the apex, extending down to the seed-bearing 
part of the fruit. Leaves usually glabrous, somewhat resinous above, 
especially Avhen young ; young branches, buds, and catkin scales almost 
always glabrous and resinous. 

When the young branches are more pendent than usual, it is the 
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B. pendula of Roth, and when the leaves are deeply lobed, the B. 
laciniata of Wahlenberg. 

White Birch. 

French, Bouleau hlanc, German, Gemeine Birlce. 

This is certainly the most graceful of our forest trees, and occurs ahuudantly in 
the woods and thickets of Northern Britain. It thrives best on barren, rocky, and 
sandy soils, and seems to grow as luxuriantly on the poorest land as on the most 
fertile. It rises frequently to a height of thirty or forty feet, and in northern climates 
attains a larger size, becoming often two feet or more in diameter at the base of the 
tnink. The peculiar bark, very rugged on the lower part of the stem, at least in old 
trees, but smooth above, and separating in thin papery layers of silver whiteness, 
distinguish it from all other British trees, while its light small foliage and slender 
branches render it one of the most elegant of them. The barren catkins are long 
and slender, the fertile ones short and thicker ; both are produced on the same 
tree. 

The birch was known to the Greeks and to the Homans. According to Pliny and 
Plutarch, the celebrated books which Numa Pompilius composed 700 years before 
Christ, and which were buried with him on Mount Janieulum, were written on 
the bark of the birch tree. In the early days of Rome the lictors had their 
fasces made of birch branches, which they carried before the magistrates to 
clear the way, beating the people back with the boughs. The birch was formerly 
used for decorating houses during Rogation week, in the same manner as holly at 
Christmas. Gerard says, the branches of the birch ‘‘ serve well to the docking of 
houses and banquetting roomos for places of pleasure, and beautifying the streetes in 
the Crosse or Gang week, and such like.” Phillips tells us that the Cross or Gang 
week was the same as Rogation week, and so-callcd froin tlio crowds or gangs of 
penitents going in that week to confession before Wliitsuniide. It was called Cross 
week from the crosses carried before the priests in the procession on Ascension Day ; 
and Rogation week, from the Latin verb rogo^ to ask or pray. Coles, writing in 1657, 
observes that as he “ rid through Little Brickliill in Buckinghamshire, every sign 
posto in the towne was bedecked with green birch.” Mr. Loudon tells us that he 
observed the same custom in Poland at the same season ; where also large boughs 
are fixed in the ground, against each side of the doors of the houses.” The birch 
has been used as an instrument of correction at schools from the earliest ages. 
“Anciently,” says Evelyn, “birch cudgels were used by the lictors, as now the 
gentler rods by our tyrannical ])edagogues for lighter faults.” Gerard observes that 
in his time “ schoolmasters and parents do tw’rifie their children with rods made of 
birch.” The use of these rods, however, has now almost passed away both in schools 
and families, and it is only in some few of the more ancient institutions wliich refuse 
to accept modern enlightenment on many subjects that the birch rod is superseded by 
the cane for the same purpose. Birch brooms have a reputation still, and the young 
shoots are extensively used in making besoms of aU sorts. In Lapland and Kamt- 
schatka the huts are constructed with birch branches covered with turf, and fagots 
of the spray with the leaves on, in cases of the reindeer skin, serve for seats during 
the day, and beds at night. 

In the Highlands of Scotland birch may be said to be the universal wood. “ The 
Highlanders make everything of it ; they build their houses of birch, make their beds, 
chairs, tables, dishes, and spoons of it; construct their mills of it; make their carl.s, 
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ploughs, harrows, and gates of it ; and even manufacture ropes of it. The branches 
are employed as fuel in the distillation of whiskey, and are found to contribute 
a pleasant flavour to it. Birch spray is also used for smoking hams and herrings, 
for which last purpose it is much preferred. The bark is used for tanning leather, 
dyeing yellow, making ropes, and sometimes, as in Lapland, instead of candles. 
In tanning, the empyreumatic oil obtained by distillation from the birch is said to 
give the peculiar scent and durable qualities peculiar to Russia leather. A dccoc* 
tion of the bark is found to preserve nets and cordage immersed in it better than 
any other preparation. In Russia it is applied to the same purposes for which that 
of the canoe birch is used in North America, boats being formed of it that are nearly 
as light and portable as those made by the Red Indians of Canada. So little is tho 
wood of the birch disposed to decay, that in many submerged forests the remains of 
the birch trees are often discovered with the bark entire, and retaining its wliite hue, 
though the wood within has for ages been converted into a carbonact^ons mass. In 
many places where the birch tree grows abundantly, the sap is converted into an 
agreeable liquid known as birch wine, and we know that in the district of Balmoral 
ill the Highlands of Scotland a certain quantity of this wine is annuallv pre]iarcd 
very carefully for the royal owner of the estate, who is said to prefer it to more 
costly beverages. The house belonging to the Prince of Wales at Balmoral, and for- 
merly inhabited by the Queen’s |)hysician, is known as Birk or Birch Hall, and is so 
called on account of the number of birch trees near it. 


When the sap rises in the tree in tho spring it contains about two per cent, of 
sugar, and is obtained by incisions into the bark, and the introduction of a pipe, 
through which it flows into a vessel below. It is then boiled wit!) sugar or honey, 
^d, when bottled, becomes bright and effervescent. That made in Russia sparkles 
like champagne. The frequent abstraction of the sap of course soon destroys the 
trees, and many birches were thus killed near Hamburgh in 1814 by the Russian 
soldiers, who tapped all the trees they could find, and made themselves intoxicated 
with tho fermented juice. From a flourishing tree of moderate size from four to six 
quarte of sap may be obtained in a single day, and, if the hole be then carefully filled 
up with resin or some similar substance to stop any further exudation, but little iniurv 
will be done to the tree, though its growth is in all cases chocked for a time."^ A 
variety of the M is very common in the Highland woods, called the “Drooping 
Dirch, bmng its branches very slender and pendulous, and justifying, by its pern. 
liarly gracefiil appearance, Coleridge’s epithet of “ Lady of the Wooi.’^ Lch 4ds 
exhale a delicious fra^ance after spring showers, as remarked by Sir Walter Scott in 
one of bis happy Highland sketches 


The birch trees wept in fragrant showers.** 

The qMty of oil contained in the birch is considerable, and in Norway the bark 
IS twisted and m^e into torches. OU is obtained from the bark by distillaLn wWoh 
« used, as we before noticed, in the tanning of Eussian leather, and also in SdTdne 
bSi extemaUy. Innumerable arc the uses to which tho wood of tho 

i^y kinds of furniture are made of it. Sabots, cups, and howls and manv othA.. 
^icles are formed out of it. The buds a^d catkins .^ord a kind of wt ; the ashes 
upll ’ “ used for thatching houses, and as a material for sleeping 

ncsl” o“3 7 interesting tree, from its form and the white- 

k, which renders it more conspicuous in winter than in summer. Its 
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stem, as Gilpin observes, is generally marked with brown, yellow, or silvery touches, 
which are peculiarly picturesque, as they are characteristic objects of imitation for 
the pencil, and as they contrast agreeably with the dark green hue of the foliage. 

Ancient poets do not appear to have sung the praises of the birch, though it is men- 
tioned by most of the modem poets. Shenstone introduces it in his “ Schoolmistress/' 
when alluding to the birchen rods : — 

‘‘ And all in sight doth raise a birchen tree, 

Which Learning near her little dome did stow ; 

Whilome a twig of small regard to see. 

Though now so wide, its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassaFs mickle love ; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low, 

And as they look’d they found their horror grew, 

And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view.’* 


Pllilli[>.s SUVS ; — 


“ Even afliictive birch, 

Cursed by unlettered youth, distils 
A limpid current from her wounded back, 
Profuse of nursing sap.” 


“ Sweet bird of the meadow, soft be thy rest ; 

Thy mother will wake thee at morn from tliy nest ; 

She has made a soft nest, little redbreast, for thee, 

Of the leaves of the birch, and the moss of the tree.’* 

The birks of Invermay *’ aspire to the interest of classic ground, and the verses 
by Burns, in which the following lines occur, are well known 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, 

And o’er the crystal streamlet plays. 

Come, let us spend the lightsome days 
Li the birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go 
To the birks of Aberfeldy ? 

While o’er their heads the hazels hing, 

The little birdies blythely sing, 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 

The foaming stream deep roaring fa’s, 

O’erhung wi* fragrant spreading sha^^ 3, 

The birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

BB 
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TJie lioavy cliffs arc crown’d flowers, 
WIiii.e o’er the linns the bnrnic pours, 
And rising, wcots wi’ misty showers, 
The birks of Aberfcldy, 

Jlonnie lassie, &t*. 


And again : — 


lu'uis d(‘S(*ril)i's : — 


Let forluiie’s gifts at random flee, 
Tliey ne’er shall draw a wish frao nu^, 
Snju’omely blest wi’ love and iliee, 

In tlio birks of Aberfcldy. 

Bonnie lassie, Ac.” 

“ Let fragrant birks, in woodbines dre.d, 
Thy craggy cliffs adoi'u. 

And for the little songster’s nest 
’J’lie close endx)w’ring thorn.” 

“ The silvery stems 
Of delicate birch trees.” 


And ProA'ssoi’ AVilson gives ns a beautiful description of a bircdi tree in his Isle 
of IVdiiJS : ” — 

“ On the green slope 
Of a roniantic glade we sate ns down. 

Amid the fragrance of* the yellow b,rooin ; 

AVhile o’er our heads the weej)ing birch tree stream’d 
Jis brandies, arching like a fountain show(T.” 


Si!ii-S]i:( uis 11.— Betula glutinosa. /’''V'’. 

Pi.ATii Mcc::cvi. 

Uekh. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hdv. Vol. XII. Tab. DCXXlJf. Fig. 1282. 

B. pubcscc'us, Ehrli. KneM, Syn. FI. Germ, ct Helv. eJ. ii. p. 701. Gir.n., & Gnih’. I’l. 

do Fr. Vel. 111. p. 147. Crej>. Man. FI. Belg. od. ii. p. 271. 

B. alba, IlcicJi. Ic. 1. c. p. 2. 

B. alba, var. /5, Hoolc. & Am» Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. d()5. 

Leaves rliomboidal-ovate or ovate, rounded or havinji: a i-iglit or 
even acute angle at the base, or sometimes subcordate on the barren 
shoots. Catkin-scales of the female catkin with the hilerul lobes 
ascending. 

Var. a, denudata. Gren. & Gudr. 

B. glutinosa, Wullr. Sched. Grit. p. 497. 

B. oarpatica, “ Waliht. & Kit. Willd. Spec. Phint, Vol. IV. p. 404 ” ( Wallrolh). 

^ oung branclms and leaves glabrous and resinous. 
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Var. puhei^cens. 

B. pubosccns, Wallr. Sched. Grit. p. 401)/ 

Sterile branches and sometimes the fertile ones, and often the leaves, 
at least those on the sterile shoots, pubescent. 

In woods, thickets, &c. Common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree or Shrub. Late Spring. 

Very similar to B. verrucosa, but usually not so tall a tree, often in 
the Scotch Highlands a mere shrub or even bush not more than 5 or 
6 feet high. The principal point of difference lies in the scales of the 
female catkin, which have the 2 lateral lobes ascending, and all the 
3 lobes oval. The leaves are generally more ovate than in B. verrucosa, 
the buds oval-ovoid, the stipules shorter in proportion to their breadth, 
and there is a tendency in the leaves and young shoots to be more or 
less pubescent ; the leaves are also on shorter stalks, and the twigs are 
less frequently pendulous. 


Com man Birch. 

Frciicli, Bmtlcu/f jcfhrscruf, Gci'inaii, WL’ichJfariiif/e Jllrl'e. 

Tills species is disi iiig’iiisliod by botaTii.sts from tlio preceding as less elogani, sonie- 
tiines iioi. more iliau a Imsli, with the leaves always more or less ovate, and the calkin- 
scales ovate and rounded, instead of elongated and tapering. When full-grown, the 
birch is subject to a curious morbid affection, which causes dense tufts of twig.s to 
grow out c.'very lu're and there upon the branches, sometimes to the number of fifty 
or more on a single tree. During the summer these tufts are concealed by the 
foliage ; but in winter, when tlie tree is leafless, they show conspicuously, and look 
like obsolete rooks’ nests. In Scotland they are termed “witches’ knots.” That the 
birch is one of the earliest inhabitants of our island is shown in a very interesting 
manner, mentioned by Dr. Grin don of Manchester, who saj^s that it is found exten- 
sively in the jieat-bogs near that city. When the peat is removed during the process 
of drainage, immense quantities of fragments of branches and twigs are found 
emlKidded iii the lower strata, with the silvery bark still adhering, and as bright 
as wlicn it grew% tliongh the age must be 1,500 or 2,000. Besides the fragments of 
branches at Lindow, tlicre are found great pieces of the main trunks. 


SPECIES 11.— BET UL A NANA. Linn. 

Plate MCCXCVIl. 

Ihich. Tc. El. Germ et Hcly. Vol. XII. Tab. 

Leaves very shortly stalked or subsessile, suborbicular, obtuse, 
deeply crenate. Catkin-scales of the female catkin deeply 3-cleft, the 
sinus between the lobes extending more thun half-way down. Fruit 
with a narrow margin, but without a distinct Aving, suborbicular. 


U U 'I 
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In heathy places. Rare, but widely distributed on the higher hills 
in Scotland. 

Scotland. Shrub. Early Summer. 

A small shrub, wth ascending branches, rarely above 2 or 3 feet 
high. Leaves i to ^ inch long, and generally rather broader, rounded 
or suhcordate at the base, reticulated, dark green. The male catkins I 
have not seen. The female catkins are shortW stalked, to f inch 
long. Catkin-scales brown, very deeply cleft. Fruit bordered, but not 
evidently winged. Leaves glabrous, the young shoots pubescent. 

Divarf Birch. 

Frencli, Bouleau nain. German, Birkc, 

Tliis species is little more than a htishy shrub, with many little downy hi anches. 
It is a native of Lapland, Sweden, Russia, and Scotland. According to Pallas, it is 
common in the whole of the north of Russia and Siberia. In wot situntions, he says, 
the shoots grow to the length of six feet, and in a state of cultivation ihvy grow as 
high as nine feet, and assume an erect form. This shrub is of singular u.se in tin* 
domestic economy of the Laplanders. Its hi^anches furnish them with their bods and 
their chief fuel ; its leaves, with a better yellow dye tlian tliat obtained from the com- 
mon birch; its seed affords nourishment to the ptarmigan or wiiite partridge, which 
sappli(‘s a considerable portion of their food, and also foi'uis an iin])ortant articlo of 
commerce; and for their medicine it producc.s the fungus VolyporKs fvincnfarius, from 
whicli the mosa or aniadow is prepared, which Laplanders consider an efficacious 
remedy in all jiainful diseases. To make this pi'Oparation, iho outer eovi'i’ing of th(^ 
fungus is pooled off, and the interior part, which is soft and full of fibres, is boiled in 
a lye of wood-ashes. It is then dried, and beaten witb a hammer till it becomes flat; 
after which it is again boiled in a solution of salt])et]'e. In this state it makes ex- 
cellent tinder, igniting with the slightest Sj trk. It is the agaric rle chvnc or agaric 
clrirvrgiem of the Fi’ench druggists. The Laplanders are said to cure a violent jiaiu 
in any part of the body by laying a piece of P. fowentaritt>{ on the jbart, and igniting 
it — inu(d) after the manner of a mustard plaister, we inia;. ii.e, liy counter-irritation. 


Sub-Ordeu hi M YRICE/E. 

Leflves alternate, simple, pinriately veined. Stipules caducous or 
absent. Flowers dioecious, rarely monoecious, both the male and female 
flowers in catkins. Catkin-scales of the male catkins oilen accompanied 
by 2 lateral floral-scales, and covering 1 flower, which is without an 
evident perianth : stamens 2 to 6, or very rarely 8. Female catkins 
with entire scales, each catkin covering 1 flower, which is suiTonnded 
by 2 to 6 scales (perianth?), which adhere to the base of the ovary, 
and inci'ease and become somewhat fleshy after flowering : ovary sessile, 
1 -celled, with 1 erect ovule, style very short, with 2 long stigmas. 
Fruit a small dry indehiscent 1-celled and 1-seeded nut, enclosed in 
the enlarged and more or less fleshy scales, which have resinous or 
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waxy dots upon them, the fruit thus enclosed forming a false drupe 
like that of Hippophae. 

GENUS F///.— MYRIOA. Linn. 

Flowers dicecious. Male flowers in cylindrical catkins, with ovate 
concave scarious catkin-scales, each of which covers a single flower: 
perianth none or reduced to a pair of scales : stamens 2 to 8, inserted 
on the base of the catkin-scale. Female catkins ovoid-cylindrical 
with densely imbricated catkin-scales, each covering a single flower ; 
floral-scales 2 to 4, adhei’ing to the lower part of the ovary: ovary 
1 -celled, 1-ovuled, with a short thick style; stigmas 2, elongated. 
Fruit a small 1-celled and 1-secded nut, surrounded by a fleshy 
covering formed by the enlarged floral-scales which adhere to its lower 
part, so that it resembles a small drupe. Fruit catkins with the 
caitkin-scalcs coriaceous and persistent, or deciduous. 

Shrubs generally sprinkled with resinous dots and fragrant. Leaves 
entire or serrate, generally narrowed toAvards the base. FloAvers pro- 
duced before or Avith the young leaves. 

Tlifi name of fin's gonns of plants is derived from fxvpov (mitnm), sweet ointment, 
in refemice to its fragrance. 


SPECIES I--M TRICA GALE. Linn, 

Plate MCCXCYIII. 

Tieich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XL Tab. DCXX. Fig. 1277. 

LeaA'es oblong-oblanceolate, Avedgeshaped, serrated toAvards the apex 
only or entire. Flowers opening before the leaves. Male catkins race- 
mose, crowded; female catkins shortly oblong, with imbricated sub- 
persistent catkin-scales. Nuts in catkins, small, not encrusted Avith 
Avhite wa.x. Leaves deciduous, rather pale green, especially below, 
not shining. 

In bogs and wet heaths and thickets. Local, but widely distributed 
over England. Frequent on the moors of Scotland, especitilly in hilly 
districts, but not reaching as far north as Orkney or Shetlaivd. 
Frequent throughout Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring. 

A small bushy shrub, 2 feet high or more. Stems often decumbent 
and rooting at the base, Avith numerous ascending tAvigs ; bark purplish- 
brown, smooth. Leaves very shortly and indistinctly stalked, 1 to 3 
inches long, tapering gradually toAvards the base, acute or obtuse. 
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usually with a few sharp teeth towards the apex. Male catkins in 
suhdistichous racemes, from bads formed in summer in the axils of 
the leaves, opening in the succeeding sjn-iiig before the leaf-buds begin 
to expand, erect, i to inch long: catkin-scales broadly ovate-rhombic, 
acute, concave, brown Avith pale margins: anthers reddish; pollen 
very abundant, pale yclloAV. Catkins of the female plant formed in 
summer as in the miile plant, but a little later in expanding in the 
fidlowing spi’ing, ovoid, inch long in flower: catkin-scales reddish- 
bromi: styles protruded, crimson. Drupes about the size of rape- 
sticd, in catkins not more than \ to 1 inch long, gi-eenish yellow, pointed 
and margined, enclosed at the base in the persistent floral-scales, wliieli 
are sprinkled with small resinous dots. Leaves nither dull green al love, 
])aler and yellower beneath, subglabrous or (as well as IIk; branches of 
tlie year) thinly s])rinkled with short hairs; young branches and leaviis 
sjiriukled with minute dots of yelloAV fragrant resin. 

J3og Afj/rtle. 

Fi'Oiich, ^f■/rira gaJe. German, (h'UK'Jnrr OngrJ. 

This is fi low-gTOvniig sliriil), with small leaves, clothed over with wliitisli resinous 
glands, and having a very fragrant odour. It is abundant on the northern moors, and 
ill other ]>arts of the island. It seldom rises more than two loci in height ; bui. forms 
very close dense tufts, which are the favourite shelter of various birds, and likewise 
of the viper. 

The whole jihmt is aromatic. Tln^ leaves are sometimes iiscd to flavour hoer, as an 
agreeable substitute for liops. They are likewise employed to give a ])leasant. scumt 
to clothes, and to keep away vermin. In Wales the cottagers lay the branches wlici’c 
they will be obnoxious to fleas, the odour being so hcateful to these insects that a willy 
tourist declares the myric^a to be the genuine “ travt'llcr’s joy.” A strong decoction 
of the tops is given to children to destroy worms, and it is likewise used as a ])oisoii 
for fleas. An infusion of the tops is used for tanning calf-.skiiis, and as a yellow dye. 
The berries partake of the aromatic (jualities of the leaves, and ai*e employed in 
France as a spice. They are supjiosed, however, to give a narcotic quality to beer in 
wdiieh they have been infused. By distillation lh(*y yield a very fragrant (jssential 
oil, U])on the surface of the catkins is a peculiar wux-like secretion, wdiich may hti 
sc])arated by immersing them in boiling water. It possesst;s all the |)ro])erties oCtrue 
wax, and like that obtained from aiiotlicr specic.s, M, cer!fcra, the “ Candleheny 
Myrtle,” growing in New Brunswick, may he (nu])loycd for candle-making. Candles 
made from the foreign specaes have beeji exlnhited in the Great Exhibitions f>f IHol 
and 18()2. Though the stems of tl)e bog myHle arc too small to be of aiiy otlu'r 
economic value, tliey furnish good fuel, and were, used in Gerard’s time by tlu^ p(M)plo 
of the isle of Ely to heat tluur ovens. In Wales, too, it is gathered for fuel, and 
while buj'iiing reminds us of Iho poet’s word.s, 

“ Gale from the bogs shall w'aft Arabian halm.” 


SuB-OuDEit I V.— S A LTCI N IvE. 

Leaves alternate (rarely a few of the opposite), simple, undivided, 
piriiiately or paliiiately veined. Stipidcs mostly persistent and herba- 
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ceous on the later shoots and on the suckers. Flowers dioecious, both 
the male and female flowers in catkins. Catkin-scales of the male catkins 
covering 1 flower, with the floral-scales reduced to 1 or 2 glands, or 
united into a disk or perianth ( ?) : stamens generally 2, but sometimes 
3, 4, 5, 12, or more. Female floAvers with entire or luciniated catkin- 
scalcs, each scale covering 1 flower, which has 2 glands sometimes 
combined into a cup or perianth at the base : ovary sessile or stalked, 
1-celled or imperfectly 2-celled,with numerous ascending ovules; style 
short., with 2 entire or 2-cleft or 2-partite (rarely 4-cleft) stigmas. 
Fruit a capsule, opening by 2 valves containing numerous seeds clothed 
with silky hairs. 

GENUS IX.— V O P U L U S. Toitrnef. 

Flowers dioecious. Male catkins cylindrical: catkin-scales irregu- 
larly toothed or laciniate at the apex : floral-scales united to form an 
oblique perianth or cuplike disk : stamens 8 to 30, inserted in the disk ; 
filaments distinct. Female flowers in ovoid or cjlindrical catkins: 
catkin-scales laciniate or nearly entire : floral-scales united to form a 
cujdike disk, suri'ounding the base of the ovaiy: ovary sessile within 
the disk, l-celled and inany-ovuled ; style very short; stigmas elongate, 
spreading, but so deeply cleft as to appear 4- or 4-cleft, so as to be 
apparently 8 in number. Fruit catkins elongated, lax, with caducous 
bracts. Fruit a conical herbaceous capsule, opening by 2 valves, and 
containing numerous seeds clothed Avith long silky white doAvn. 

Trees, or more rarely shrubs, Avith the leaves broadly ovate, rhom- 
boidal, roundish or deltoid, olten lobed or deeply toothed. Catkins 
drooping, appearing before the leaves. 

The most commonly- given derivation of this word is from popiihis, which, as Dr. 
Prior says, “we might fancy to have been suggested by the of the quivering 

leaves.” There is, however, he states, a resemblance between the leaves of the species 
of populus and that of the Indian I'ieus 7-eliijiosa, the name of whieh is pejnd, “ a 
name which we can scarcely doubt is not an accidental coiticidence of sound with 
jxipulm, but identical with it in its origin, and brought westward into Europe by tlie 
early Asiatic colonists, and carriiri eastward into India in connection, perhaps, with 
sumo religious observance.” 


Section I. — LEDCE. Duly. 

Catkins dense in finiit, their scales ciliated with long hairs. Stamens 
usually 8 (4 to 12). Stigma AAUth 4 to 8 slender segments, Avhich are 
linear, or slightly enlarged at the a[)ex. Young branches pubescent, 
laiiry or cottony. 
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SPECIES I— POPULUS ALBA. Idnn. 

Plates MCCXCIX. MCCC. 

Young barren branches densely felted, hoary. Buds all downy, not 
viscous ; flower-buds ovoid ; leaf-buds ovoid-conical. Leaves roundish- 
deltoid or rhombic-orbicular, augulated or lobed, cottony white or 
greyish- white beneath, at least when young ; those of the suckers ovate 
or roundish-deltoid, coarsely toothed or lobed, cordate at the base, 
permanently white or grey and cottony beneath. Male catkins cylin- 
drical ; female catkins oblong while in flower. Catkin-scales ciliated, 
those of the male catkins laciniate, of the female crenate or more or 
less deeply toothed or sublaeiniate. 

Sub-Species L— Populus eu*alba» 

Plate MCCXCIX. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCXIV. Fig. 1270. 

P. alba, Auct Flur. 

P. alba, var, u, Bromf. in FI. Vect., p. 400. 

Young branches and buds densely cottony and white. Leaves of 
the suckers or young plants deltoid-ovate, with large lobes, at first 
flocculent-pubescent above, afterwards glabrous, always densely cot- 
tony and pure white beneath ; leaves of the flowering shoots roundish 
deltoid, angulated and sinuate-dentate, permanently pure white be- 
neath. Scales of the female catkins “crenate at the apex” [Koch). 
“Stigmas bipartite, yellow” [Am.). 

In most woods and meadows, and beside rivers. Rather scarce, 
but generally distributed in England, though doubtfully native. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Graham, it does not flower about Edinburgh, so that 
there is no probability of its being native in Scotland. In Ireland it 
occurs only where planted. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland.] Tree. Spring. 

A large tree sending up numerous suckers. Bark rather smootli, 
grey. Branches spreading. Leaves on the young shoots 2 to 4 inches 
long, with triangular lobes, those on the flowering shoots and spurs 
smaller and rounder, less white beneath, and said to be sometimes 
glabrous beneath when old. Male catkins pendulous, 3 inches long, 
with brown scarious laciniate scales, ciliated with long white hairs. 
The fertile catkins I have not seen. 
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White Poplar. 

French, Peuplier hlanc. German, S liber Pappcl^ Weisspappel. 

The named species of the genus populus, like those of most cultivated plants, are 
very numerous. There is, however, little doubt that the white poplar is a good 
species, and that it is now a native of Great Britain, although it is stated to have 
been originally brought to this country from Flanders. The true Populus alba, as 
well as the grey poplar (P. canesceus), is found throughout the south of Europe, 
Caucasus, Persia, and Barbary. We have no early notices of this tree. Turner, who 
wrote in 1568, says that “the white aspc is plentifull in Italy and Germany; ” but 
he does not seem to have met wdth it in England. But Gerard, who wrote thirty 
years after Turner, mentions having seen it at Blackwall and at Fenden, and other 
places. Whether the white poplar be a true native of England or not, there is no 
doubt that it was early cultivated in Flanders, the soil of which country seems to suit 
it, and sent over to England. Hartlib, in his “ Complete Husbandman,’^ published in 
1659, mentions, that some years before he wrote, “ 10,000 ahcles were sent over from 
Flanders to England, and transplanted in my English country.” The Dutch consider 
it a very valuable tree, and Evelyn says they “ look upon a plantation as an ample 
portion for a daughter.” The word abele givem to the tree in England, comes from 
the low Dutch abeel, significant of its hoary and aged character. 

The white poplar was known to the Greeks and Romans. It is the Xevkyi QeuJce) 
of I’heophrastus and Dioscorides. It is often referred to by Virgil in the “ Eclogues ” 
and “ Georgies,” and also by Horace and Pliny. It was sacred to Hercules, and his 
devotees crowned themselves with its branches and leaves at their sacrifices. A 
legend says that Hercules destroyed Cacus in a cavern adjoining mount Aventinus, 
which was covered with white poplars, and in the moment of his triumph he bound his 
brows with a branch from one of these trees. It is also recorded that when Hercules 
returned from the iufonial regions, he wore a wreath of white poplar on his head. 
The ancient believers in this fable thus account for the white colour of the under 
surface of the leaves of the poplar, this having been produced by the perspiration of 
the hero, whilst the thick smoke of the infernal regions turned the upper part of the 
leaves black. Homer in his “ Iliad ” compares the fall of Simoisius, when killed by 
Ajax, to that of a poplar : — 

“ So falls a poplar that in waicjy ground 
Raised high its head with stately branches crowned.* 

Ovid says that Paris had carved the name of (Enone on a poplar. Virgil, in the 
“ Georgies,” gives directions for cultivating the white poplar. Cowper speaks of 

“ The poplar that with silver lines his leaf,” 

And Barry Cornwall says — 

“ The green woods moved, and the light poplar shook 
Its silver pyramid of leaves.” 

In his “ Sentimental Journey,” Sterne paints Maria as sitting under a poplar. 

All the species of poplar are remarkable for their white and tongb wood, which 
accounts for the old distich written on a plank of poplar — 

“ Though heart of oak be e’er so stout 
Keep mo dry, and I’ll see him out,” 

C C 
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These lines also allude to the fact that poplar wood docs not endure when exposed to 
moisture or water. The wood of the poplar contains a eonsiderahle quantity of 
moisture. Loudon says that “ white |x)plar weighs, when green, 58 lbs. 3 oz. per 
cubic foot, and in a dried state, 38 lbs. 7 oz.** The wood of the abeJe is very white, 
and it is used w^here whiteness and lightness are essential. It is also readily stained 
by dyeing materials. It does not readily w-arp, and is a good material for wooden 
buildings on farms, and for barn-doors. The cooper also cmploy.s it for wooden 
dishes and casks. In Sweden the leaves are eaten by cattle. For ornamental 
planting, it needs to be placed where large masses of foliage are picture.sqnc. 
Individual plants, by their great size, injure by eoin}nirison the cfh'ct of all sur- 
rounding objects. There is one property it possesses which recommends it in treeless 
districts, and that is, the rapid way in which it grows. Withering says, that it 
withstands belter than any other tree the prevalence of north-east wintls. In the 
fifth volume of the “Philosophical Tniiisactions ’* is a pap('r by the Rev. W. Stone, 
in which he says that poplar bark is an efticacions remedy for agii(\ It eontaiiis 
a principle which is called ^w^mline, and Avliieh, like the analogous princij>le in the 
willows called mlichic, is probably the cause of its benefieial action in disease. 
The hark also contains tannic acid in sufficient quantities to have betm used in 
tanning leather. 

Throughout Great Britain and Ireland noble specimens of this tr(‘'‘ are to be found. 
Some at Longleat are said to be 100 feet in height, with trunks from three? to foui* feet 
in diameter, and with forty to sixty feet of clear bole. On tlio banks of the Tlianies, 
between Hampton Court and Chertsey, are several specimens up'vvards of 100 feet 
high. Loudon, in Iiis “Arboretum,^’ gives a list of tro(?s in this country and on tJie 
Continent, of great height, and of comparatively young age. 

The white poplar is easily propagated by means of layer's or truncheons. The 
latter need not be inserted very deeply, because the roots they send forth always 
originate in those parts of the truncheon nearest the surface. All authorities agreo 
that in cultivation this species bears lopping worse than any other. 

Sub-Species II.— Populus canescens. Sm. 

Plate MCCC. 

Beich. Ic. FI. Germ. etHclv.Vol. XI. Tab. DCXV. Fig. 1271, and DCX VI. Fig. 1272, 

“ P. hybrida, M. B. and P. Bachofcnii, WierzhicIciP Belch. lo. 1. c. p. 29. 

P. alba, var. /3, Bromf. FI. Vect. p. 460. 

Young branches and buds thinly cottony, and grey. Leaves of the 
suckers deltoid-ovate, subcordate, toothed, but not distinctly angu- 
lated or lobed, at first flocculent pubescent above, afterwards glabrous, 
always cottony and greyish- white beneath; leaves of the flowering 
shoots suborbicular or rhombic-orbicular, sinuate-dentate, white be- 
neath when young, at length glabi-ous on both sides. Seales of the 
female catkins sharply toothed or sublaciniate at the apex. Stigmas 
2- to 4-partite, purplish crimson. 

In moist woods, meadows, &c. Rather rare, but widely distributed 
over England, and truly wild in the south and cast. Not recorded 
Iroin Scotland or Ireland even as a naturalised plant. 
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England. Tree. Spring. 

A tall tree, with the bark at first smooth and grey, but at length 
deeply fissured and rugged. Flowering branches nodose, with 
brownish bark; the stems of the suckers and barren shoots clothed 
with grey pubescence. Buds brown, rather thinly covered with grey 
hairs. Leaves of the suckers with the petiole shorter than the lamina; 
tlie latter 2 to 4 inches long, ovate or deltoid-ovate, cordate, coarsely 
toothed, but the teeth seldom projecting into distinct lobes, the under- 
side permanently clothed with greyish-white felted hairs. Leaves of 
old trees (at least those of the flowering spurs) with the petiole as 
long as or longer than the lamina, which is suborbicular or sometimes 
transverse, coarsely sinuate-toothed and at length commonly glabrous 
on both sides, but sometimes remaining grey beneath: in the former 
case the leaves closely resemble those of P. tremula. Catkins appearing 
before the leaves from buds on the last year’s wood, sessile. Male 
catkins pendulous, 2 to 4 inches long, mth bro^vn scarious laciniate 
catkin-scales ciliated with long white hairs : stamens commonly 8, 
hut vaiying from 6 to JO. Female catkins 1 to 2 inches long when 
in flower, elongating to 3 or 4 inches in fruit: stigmas vaiying, 
even on the same catkin, from 4 to 8, on account of each of the two 
being 2-, 3-, or 4 -partite, C«apsu]cs shortly stalked, ^ inch long, 
lanceolate-ovoid. Seed-hairs pure white. 


Grey Poplar. 

Froich, Tciqillcr grisdtre. German, Graue Fap]pel. 

Til if; spocics is constantly confonnded with tlie White Poplar, or Abele; it is, how-. 
ever, distinguished by certain characters, which have popularly given to it the name 
of the Grey I’oplar. These distinctions are so permanent, that the botanist has no 
hesilation in recognising the one as distinct from the other. Whilst Populus alba has 
a right to the name Abelo, P. canescens is called Grey, or Common White Poplar. 
The great distinction between the two species is that P. alba has the down on the 
under surface of its leaves decidedly white, whilst P. cancscens has a greyish down, and 
is sometimes deficient of down underneath altogether. The two species are constantly 
scon growing togetlier, and then may be easily distinguisbed. The Grey Poplar is said 
to be of much slower growth than the Abele, and the wood is on that account much 
firmer. For all purposes whore strength and durability are required the wood of the 
grey poi^lar is preferred. On account of this superiority, this species has been exten- 
sively cultivated in certain parts of England. It is very abundant in Norfolk,^ where 
it was brought into notice by the late Mr. Crowe, who was well known as having 
studied this genus and the allied one of Salix. The wood of this species is as white 
as any of the species, and is used in France and Germany for many purposes 
where lightness of weight and colour are desirable. It forms excellent packing- 
cases, because nails ma}^ be driven into it without splitting. It is used by the turner 
and cabinet-maker, and a grc'at many toys and small articles are made of it. The 
boards and rollers around which pieces of silk are wrapped in shops and warehouses, 
are made of this wood expressly for its lightness. In Britain the wood is extensively 
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fiw boarding Booth. In Scotland it it aometimeB iiaed in mill-work and by 
Urn caAnnot-inakeis and turners; and for making wooden dishes and casks. The 
laates aane eaten by cattle in Sweden, and are considered wholesome. As an oma. 
mental tree, the grey poplar is cliicfly to be recommended in scenery on a large scale, 
innoe its great height and ample head overpower most artificial objects, such as 
buildings, and most exotic trees, from their comparative slowness of growth. Mr. 
Loudon recommends as the fittest tree to plant with this poplar, other rapid-growing 
poplars and willows ; and says the fittest situations are the margins of broad rivers, 
or that of a largo lake. Mr. Winch informs us that the grey poplar and its varieties 
are remarkable for withstanding the north-cast winds, so detrimental to vegetation 
on the coast of Northumberland and Durham. 


SPECIES IT.— POPULUS TREMULA. Linn. 

Plate MCCCI. 

Eeich. Ic. El. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCXVIL Fig. 1273 and DCXVIH. Fig. 
1274 

Plllatf FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. Xo. 2742. 

Young bfxrren brandies pubescent, not felted or hoary. Buds 
all glabi'ous, shining, slightly viscous ; flower-buds ovoid ; leaf-buds 
conical, very acute. Leaves suborbicular, sinuate-seiTate or dentate- 
serrate, glabrous or silky grey when young, at length glabrous, 
those of the suckers ovate, cordate or subcordate, serrate or dentate- 
serrate, permanently haiiy on the veins beneath or sometimes all over 
the lower surface. Male and female catkins cylindrical wliile in floAver. 
Catkin-scales in both sexes deeply laciniate. 

Var. a, villom. 

P. villosa, Lange ^ Ecich. FI. Germ. Excurs. p. 173. 

P. canescens, Beich. Ic. 1. c. p. 30. (non Sm,), 

Young leaves densely silky, those of the suckers and baiTcn shoots 
often permanently pubescent beneath. 

Var. glabra. 

Young leaves glabrous aiid ciliated, or subglabrous. 

By the banks of streams, and in woods and rocky places. Rather 
common, and universally distributed. In the absence of specimens 
with young leaves, I am unable to define the distribution of the two 
varieties. Var. a is common about Claygate, Surrey, and appears to 
be the most frequent form in England. I have var. 3 from Orphir, 
Orkney; near Bonar Bi'idge, Sutherland: and Glen Callater, Braemar. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree nr shrub. Spring. 
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Var. a is a tree nsually of moderate size, though sometimes attaining 
a great height, with smooth grey bark; suckers numerous; the leaves 
2 to 6 inches long, exceeding the petiole, with much stiffer hairs on 
the underside than in P. canescens. Mature leaves on long much com- 
pressed petioles ; lamina 1 to 2 inciies long by 1 to 3 inches broad, much 
resembling that of P. canescens, but )nore regularly and less deeply 
sinuate-serrate, the teeth curving inwards and rounded off at the apex. 
The young leaves have a few hairs above, but are quite silky and 
white beneath ; they at length become quite glabrous on both sides. 
Female catkins longer and with more deeply laciniate scales than in 
P. canescens. Segments of the stigma shorter and thicker, generally 
4, rarely 6 or 8. Fruit considerably smaller and narrower. Leaf- 
buds more pointed and with scarcely any hairs except at the margins 
of the scales. 

Var. 0, at least the sijccimens of it I have seen, is a bush 3 to 12 
feet high, with the leaves smaller, somewhat inclining to rhombic, and 
the teeth usually curving less forward, often so little as to be rather 
dentate than serrate, though this varies much in both fonns. 

A,9/?en. 

Frencli, Tcuplier tremhle, German, Zlfterpafpcl* 

The origin of the popular name, Aspen, is thus given by Dr. Prior r “ In Chaucer 
aspe, the adjective form of which we have adopted as the name of the tree : Anglo- 
Saxon, aepse^ and German aspe^ words that seem to represent the sibilant sound of 
its ever-moving leaves, as in a^p, Greek atTwig, a serpent, from its hissing; wltisp^er, 
tvasp, and sihilo, Skinner would derive it from the Greek atTiruipo), palpitate, but 
the word is much older in the north than the study of Greek.” The peculiar 
trembling movement of the leaves of the aspen has given rise to much speculation, 
and various traditions. It is accounted for by mechanical facts, and the flattened 
petiole of the leaves allows the slightest motion of the atmosphere to afiect the leaf, 
BO that— • 

“ When zephyrs wake. 

The aspen’s trembling leaves must shake,” 

And, by their fnction on one another, make a constant rustling sound. This trembling 
is constantly the subject of poetical allusions. In Scotland there is a superstition 
that the cross of Christ was made from the wood of this tree, and that consequently 
it never ceases to tremble, as a consequence of the tcirible event in which its species 
became involved. A recent writer observes that this can hardly apply to the leaves, 
as the cross could not have been made of them ; but perhaps, she adds, “tliey stmgglc 
to escape from the wicked wood on which they grow.” Gerard says, “ It is the 
matter whereof women’s tongues were made (as poets and others report), which 
seldome cease wagging.” Tliis sentiment is surely somewhat malicious. 

In its natural state, the trembling poplar forms the chief food of beavers, where 
the animal abounds ; and deer, goats, and other creatures, are fonder of the spray 
and buds than those of any other tree. The wood is white and tender, and is 
employed by turners, by sculptors, and engravers. The bark is used in tanning, in 
common with that of the other species. As fuel, it is inferior, and gives but little 
heat. Its charcoal is light and soft, and hi ur^cd in making gunpowder. The leaves, 
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in Fnuioo, Germany, and .Sw(>(len, lu. food for 
lh« JUm Uunka one of the nK*t valaablo ^urpoae. of -iS 

“^onn* M. the bark u used in domestic 
tl»e bnrk » made into torches. 

« -a Jz'ri; it: r^T* 


** Hb liand did qniikci 
And litnnUn like e leaf of aspen groen/* 

And Sir Walter Scott *6 weIKknown linen remind ns of this tree — 

0 woman ! in onr hours of ease, 

Vneertaiu, coy» and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

"When pain or sickness rends the brow, 

A ministeiing angel thou/’ 


Section IL— AIGEIROS. Duhy. 

Catkins lax in fruit, their scales not ciliated. Stamens 8 to r>0. 
Stigma with 4 short thick and often wedgeshaped segments. Young 
branches glabrous, often shining and glutinous. 


SPECIES III--~POPUL US NIGRA. Linn, 


Plate MCCCIL 


LM. Ic. FI. Germ, et Hciv. Vol. XL Tab. DCXIX, Fig. 1275. 


branches spreading ; young bi-anches glabrous, not distinctly 
angular. Iluds all glabrous or subglabrous, shining, viscous; flower- 
buds oblong acuminate with the point curving outwards; leaf-buds 
conical, acute. Leaves all deltoid or ovate-deltoid, acuminate or 
cuspidate, finely crenate-serrate, glabrous, ciliated when young, and 
often with a few scattered hairs on the veins, quite glabrous when old. 
Male catkins cylindrical. Female catkins fusiform, lax in fruit. 
Catkin-scales shortly laciniate. Cajjsulcs globular-ovoid. 

By the banks of rivers and in damp woods. Bather scarce, 
and probably not native, except in the south of England. 


England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Spring. 

A Luge tree with yellowish-grey bark and spreading branches; 
Gie young ones yellowish, uneven, but not raised into sharp angles. 

5 inches long, on long compressed petioles. Male catkins 

a’ stamens 12 to 20; anthers red. Female 
catkins shortly stalked, ascending and 1 to 1 J inch long in flower, 
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drooping and 4 to 6 mcncs long in fruit : stigmas very thick, uneven, 
spreading-rellexed. Capsules roundish-ovoid, distant, stalked. The 
scales of the buds are yellowish, shining, and viscous, but the outer 
scales of the flower-buds are sometimes faintly pubescent, at other times 
quite glabrous, like those of the leaf-buds. The branches, petioles, and 
even the lamina of the leaves, have at first a few hairs on them, but 
very soon become quite glabrous. 

Black Poplar. 

French, Teui^lier noir, German, ScJiwarzpapjoch 

Till about the beginning of the present century, the black poplar was most exten- 
Bively introduced into British plantations, but recently it has been superseded by 
other varieties. The wood of this species is applicable to all the uses of the white 
poplar. Its most general use on the Continent is for packing-cases, more especially 
for wine-cases. The wood is yellow, soft, and fibrous, and splits more readily than 
the wood of other species. It never splinters, and, according to Evelyn, is incom- 
parable for making trays, bowls, and other turners* ware. It is used for making 
clogs, and for the soles, as well as the heels, of shoes. It is employed by the Cartwright, 
and Vitruvius reckons it among the building timbers. Planted thick, and cut down 
for rafters, poles, and rails, few trees make a quicker return. It forms but indifierent 
fuel, being in this rcs})ect greatly inferior to birch. In Russia the bark is used for 
preparing morocco leather, and when pulverised it is eaten by sheep. In Britain it 
is eonsiinied like the oak for tanning leather. The bark of tlio old trunk being very 
tliick, light, and corky, i.s used by fi.shermen to support their nets, and, it i.s said, Is 
also substituted for cork in bottles. The buds, macerated in boiling water, and 
afterwards bruised in a mortar and prc.sscd, yield a fat substance which burns like 
wax, and exhales a fine odour. The balsamic sap with which the buds are covered, 
forms the basis of what Gerard calls ‘‘ that profitable ointment unguentum populeum, 
which is used as a soothing remedy against nervous diseases and hemeroides.*’ He 
also says, “ The leaves and 3"oung buds do assuage the paine of the gout in the hands 
or feet, being made into an ointment with May butter. It is good against all inflam- 
mations, bruises, squats, falls, and such like.” 

l*he young shoots of the black poplar may be used as a substitute for those of the 
willow in basket-making. The cottony substance which surrounds the seeds has 
been used in Germany and France as wadding, and it has also been manufactured 
into cloth hats and paper ; but the expense of collecting it, and the want of length 
and elasticity in the fibre prevented the success of the experiment. 

There is an old fable related by Ovid, that when Phaeton, by his heedless dri^dng 
of the chariot of the Sun, set half the world on fire, he was hurled therefrom by 
Jupiter into the Po, where he was drowned, and his sisters, the Heliades, wandering 
on the banks of the river, were changed into trees, but the poets do not agree as to 
whether they were poplars or alders. The evidence in favour of the poplar consists 
in there being abundance of black poplars on the banks of the Po ; in the poplar, in 
common with other aquatic trees, being so surcharged with moisture as to have it 
exude through the pores of the leaves, which may be literally said to w^eep ; and in 
there being no trees on which the sun shines more brightly than on the black poplar, 
thus still showing gleams of parental aflcction to the only memorial left of the un- 
happy son whom his fondness had contributed to destroy. 
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wi Vfi — 

•* Anil cko ihoso tnx»« in whoso tninsf\>nnc(l huo 
Tbo Sun*8 soul dauirliU'rH wailiMl tho m«h tloouy 
Of PKaoton^ wIioms limlm, with lifrhtniiipt n*nt^ 

They gathering up, with aweet ioarsi tiiil lament/* 

Th» qwvnriiig of Imtm of the bleck pophu-, and the manner in which the mm 
, **^5^ ®* «•■«<***» aarfccea, haee snggeated to poeta images of activity and 

BawNP, w a iw ri riny of Faaalopa’a baadmaids, saya— 

• Bobm pfy tiM hMMB, their bnay fingere more 
LQw po^ leavea, when aephjr ftaa the giove.” 

And a Bpaaiah poet writ4»— 

** Each wind that breathes gallantlj here and ihere^ 

Wave's tlie fine gold of her disordered hair, 

As a green poplar leaf in wanton play 
Dances for joy at rosy break of day/* 

The black poplar Is famous among naturalists for j)r()ducing a sort of gall, or pro- 
tuberance of various shapes and sizes, on its leaves and bi-anclios, which have usually 
been mistaken for the lodgments of worms hatched from the eggs of an ichneumon 
fly ; but they are in reality produced from the operations of a viviparous species of 
Aphis, for the hiinging up of its oflspring. These galls arc of the hladdtT kind, 
being usually skiimcd over, and more or less hollow wuthin, not woody, as those of 
the oak. 


GENUS X.—S A L I X. Touriief. 

Male catkins ovoid or C 5 dmdrical : catkin-scales entire; floral- 
scales {nectary) 2, distinct or rarely united so as to form a very 
minute cuplike disk — or 1 on the inner side of the stamens: stamens 
usually 2, but varying from that to 8, the 2 stamens with the flla- 
ments sornctiraes so completely united as to appear but 1. Female 
catkins oblong or cylindrical : catkin-scales entire ; {nectary) as in the 
male flower, of 2 floral-scales distinct or rarely united, or of 1 on the 
inner side of the stalk of the ovary : disk or perianth none : ovaiy usually 
stalked, 1 -celled, many-ovuled; styles short or elongate; stigmas 
usually short, 2, entire or notched or 2 -cl eft. Fruit catkin usually 
elongated, dense or lax, with the catkin-scales deciduous or caducous. 
Fruit a conical herbaceous or dry capsule, opening by 2 valves, and 
containing numerous seeds clothed with long silky white hairs. 

Shrubs or trees with the leaves usually much longer than broad, 
entire or serrate. Catkins appearing before or with the leaves, erect, 
or more rarely drooping.* 

* In the aiTangcnient of the British willows, I have closely followed that adopted 

in tlic sixth rdltion of Professor Babi riff ton’s “Manual of BritisJi Botany.” Jli.s 
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According to Dr. Mayne, the name of this genus is derived from saUo, to spring 
out, from its rapid growth ; other authors say it comes from the Celtic sal, near, and 
Us, water, in reference to its general habitat. 


Section I. — VITISALIX. Dumort. 

Catkin and its leafy stalk deciduous together, lateral, appearing with 
the leaves. Catkin-scales of a uniform pale yellow colour. Nectary 
of 2 pieces or “ urceolate.” Stamens or pistils between the 2 pieces 
of the nectary. Vernation convolute. 


Sub-Section I LYCUS. Dumort. 

Nectary “ undivided ” or 2-cleft, 1 portion being between the catkin- 
scale and the germen or stamen, the other between these organs 
and the rsichis of the catkin.* Stamens 4 to 8 (or 12 ?). 

Large shrubs or small trees with glossy glabrous leaves. Stipules 
caducous or rudimentaiy. 


division of the genus is that of M. Dumortier ; a detailed account of which will he 
found in Seeman’s “Journal of Botany,” for June, 1868, p. 167, and in the “Bulletins 
de la Societo Royale Botaniquo de Belgique,” vol. i. p. 140. 

With regard to the so-called species and varieties, I have made but slight changes 
from tho nomenclature now commonly recognised in this country, avoiding the 
minute subdivisions proposed by Sir J. E. Smith and Mr. Borrer on the one hand, 
and the extreme reduction of the number of species adopted by Mr. Bentham on the 
other, though possibly each of these may be right in tho main, when the subject is 
viewed from each of the two extreme significations of the term “ species.” I have 
derived great assistance from Dr. Wimmer’s “Salices Europteac,” and the admirable 
“ Monographia Salicum ” of Mr. Andersson, but although I strongly incline to the 
conclusion arrived at by these writers, namely, that a great number of the forms are 
hybrids, I have not ventured to use tho hybrid nomenclature until this question shall 
have been satisfactorily settled. The great abundance of these so-called hybrid 
forms, and the fact that some of them shade imperceptibly into one of the supposed 
parents but not into the other, are tho two chief points which may be urged against 
the supposition of their hybrid origin ; for there is no genus in which a priori one 
might more reasonably expect to find crosses than in Salix, where we have dioecious 
plants, several species often growing together, much visited by insects, and having 
flowers. 

* Tho character given by M. Dumortier of the nectary is that it is urceolate and 
undivided. I have found it of 2 pieces in the specimens of S. pentandra and S. 
cuspidata which I have examined. 

VOL. VIII. 
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SPECIES L^SALIX PENTANDRA. Linn. 

Plate MCCCIII. 

ndch, Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCXII. Fig. 1268, and DCXIII. Fig. 

1269. 

Jiilloty FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1065. 

Wlmm, Sal. Earop. p. 22. An(hrs. Mon. Sal. p. 85. 

S. pentandra and S. polyaiidra, Dc Bray, Beich. Ic. l.c. p. 20. 

Leaves oval or elliptical or oblaiiceolatc-oval, acuminate, finely and 
closely glandular-serrate, shining, glabrous on both sides ; petiole with 
numerous glands at the apex. Stipules oblong, obtuse, rarely present, 
except in the form of a minute gland. Catkins opening after the 
leaf buds exjiand, on short leafy lateral branches, sjireading or slightly 
drooping, dense, obtuse. Catkin-scales oblong, obtuse, pubescent at 
the base, glabrous at the apex. Stamens 4 to 8 or 12 (?), but 
generally 5 ; filaments hairy at the base. Capsule conical-subulate, 
green, glabrous, on a stalk twice as long as the nectary; style short; 
stigmas thick, 2 -lobed, spreading. Young branches and young leaves 
glabrous. 

In wet places, and by the banks of rivers. Rather scarce, but gene- 
rally distributed, though most common in the north of England and 
Lowlands of Scotland. Whether it is indigenous in the south of 
England and north of Scotland seems doubtful. Local and rather rare 
in Ireland, but native in the north of the island. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub or Tree. Summer. 

Usually a shrub 3 to 10 feet high, but, under favourable circum- 
stances, developing into a moderately large tree, with brown bark, and 
spreading-erect branches, the young ones reddish-brown or reddish- 
yellow, tough, but separating readily at the point whence they originate. 
Leaves, when full grown, 2 to 4 inches long by f to 2 inches broad, 
the broadest part usually a little above the middle ; the base rounded ; 
the apex generally greatly acuminate, at length coriaceous, smooth 
above, the under side paler, with the veins conspicuous. Male catkins 
1 to 2 inches long, at first erect, ultimately pendulous. Catkin-scales 
pale yellow, concolorous. Female catkins a little shorter than the male, 
but on longer stalks and with more numerous leaves, their catkin- 
scales narrower. Nectary with the front portion frequently but 
slightly developed, but the nectary seems inconstant, as Dumortier and 
Babington describe it as entire and undivided. Capsule about 4 inch 
long. Young leaves and branches glutinous, fragrant. 
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Bay-leaved Willow. 

French, Saule a cmq etamines, German, Fiinfmdnnicje Wclde» 

Tlie varieties of willow are so numerous in this country, and the species are so 
much alike in general utility and appearance, that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them, and we therefore design to say something of the history of the genus, and 
specially to notice the particular uses of any species as it follows in order. The 
ancients wrote of willows, and Pliny recognised the willow as among the most useftil 
of aquatic trees, furnishing props for vines, and the bark being used for tying up 
the shoots, and the young brsinches for basket- making. 

The enormous number of species described by botanists in recent times is most 
confusing. In 1829 the Duke of Bedford had printed for private circulation the 
Salidmn- Wnbunicnne, in which 160 species are figured and described, for the most 
])art all then alive in the salictum at Woburn. Lightfoot, in his “ Flora Scotica,” 
paid great attention to wdllows ; but, according to Sir J. E. Smith, “ he laboured at 
the subject with hesitation and mistrust, from an opinion of the species being con- 
founded by cross-impregnation.** 

In an economical point of view, but liti.le was added to our knowledge of the culture 
and uses of the willow, since the time of the Homans, till the shght notices of the 
uses of willow's by Hay, and afterwards by Evelyn. Willows for basket-making and 
hoops were chiefly imported from the Continent till the commencement of the present 
century, wdien our exclusion from that locality by war led to the formation of plan- 
tations at liomo. 

The principal plantations of w'illo'ws for basket-making in every country are made 
filong the banks of rivers and sti’eams, and in England those on the Thanu'S and the 
Cam are tlie most celebrated. In both these rivers and in some others small islands 
arc freqinmtly planted entirely with wdilows, and are called osier holts. There are 
many such islands in the Thames between London and Heading. The wdllow is 
frequently cultivated as a pollard, the lop being valuable for fence wmod, poles, hurdles, 
and fuel. In the time of Cato a crop of willows was considered so valuable that he 
ranks the salictum as next in value to the vineyard and the garden. In a state of 
njiturc, the willow furnishes food by its leaves to the larvce of moths, gnats, and other 
insects, and by its flowers to bees. Its wood also is preferred to most others by the 
benver. Idio leaves and young shoots are considered good food for cattle, and in 
some countries are dried and stacked for the purpose. In a rude state of civilisation 
the twigs of the wdllow were used in constructing houses, household utensils, panniers, 
the harness of horses and cattle, and various other purposes connected with boating 
and fishing. Dr. W^alker relates that he has ridden in the Hebrides with a bridle 
made of twisted willow twigs, and lain all night at anchor wdth a cable made of 
the same material. 

The present species is one of the latest flo'wering wdllows, the flo^ver seldom ex- 
panding till the beginning of June. The flowers are remarkably fragrant, as are the 
leaves, especially when bruised. The fragrance, which is similar to that of the sweet 
bay, hoAirus nohilw, only less powerful, is exuded from the resinous notches of the 
lea/es, and from the barren catkins. It is one of the most desirable species for 
planting in pleasure-grounds, and is the handsomest of tho shrubby English willows, 
the large and abundant yellow catkins contrasting most agreeably wdth the copious 
and shining foliage, which has the look of some fine evergreen rather than that of a 
plant that annually sheds its leaves. It grows well from cuttings, and will make 

j> 1) 2 
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itself at home in the dry soil of town gardens. Mr. Forbes states that when cnt 
down this species produces tough flexible rods, fit for basket-work ; but in a wild 
state on the banks of Gogar Burn, where its five or six other sorts were periodically 
cut down for basket-work and for hoops, the shoots of this species were considered 
short and brittle, as compared with those of the others. There is a moth which 
inhabits this willow known as the Gothic moth, which is much esteemed by collectors 
on account of its rarity. Notwithstanding this it was seen in 1826 in Cheshire, in 
immense quantities during a thunderstorm. 


SPECIES (?) II— SALIX CUSPIDATA. Schultz, 

Plates MCCCIV. MCCCV. 

Beicli. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCXI. Fig. 1266. 

Anders, Mon. Sal. p. 37. Borrer in E. B. S. Nos. 2961 and 2962, 

S. pentandra-fragilis, Wimm, Sal. Europ. p. 134. 

S. Meyeriana, Wild, Belch, Ic. l.c. p. 28. 

Leaves oblong-oval or oblong-elliptical, longly acuminate, finely and 
closely glandular-serrate, shining, glabrous on both sides ; petiole with 
a few glands at the apex. Stipules half-cordate, oblique, frequently 
present. Catkins opening a little after the leaves, on short leafy 
lateral branches, spreading, dense, obtuse. Catkin-scales oblong, obtuse, 
pubescent all over or more rarely subglabrous at the apex. Stamens 
3 to 5 ; filaments hairy at the base. Capsule subulate, swollen at the 
base, glabrous, on a stalk 3 or 4 times as long as the nectary ; style 
short; stigmas thick, notched, spreading. Young branches and young 
leaves glabrous. 

Found at Hanwood, near Shrewsbury, by Rev. W. A. Leighton, and 
subsequently near Pountsbury, Shropshire, by the Rev. L. Darwell, 
but doubtfully native. 

England. Tree. Early Summer. 

There can be veiy little doubt of this being a hybi’id behveen Salix 
pentandra and S. fragilis. From S. pentaiidra it differs in having 
the leaves drawn out into a longer and more slender acumen, and 
thinner in texture, the catkins produced earlier, the rachis of the cat- 
kins more hairy, the catkin-scales generally clothed all over with short 
hairs, the stamens more often only 3 or 4, the catkins on longer stalks, 
narrower, and more attenuated at the apex. It also often attains a 
greater height. 

From S. fragilis it differs in the leaves being shorter and broader, 
more rounded at the base, and much more acuminate at the apex, 
brighter green above, and not ghvucous beneath, more finely glandular- 
^rrate at the margin, and on petioles glandular at the apex. The cat- 
kins are produced later, and the stamens are generally more than 2. 
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The branches are not brittle, though they separate readily at their 
origin. 

Pointed-leaved Willow. 

French, Saule d cinq etamines. German, Zngesjpitzte Welde» 


Sub-Section II. — AMERINA. Drem. 

Nectary generally of 2 pieces (at least in the male flowers), 1 be- 
tween the catkin-scale and the germen or stamens, the other opposite 
to the first (in the female flowers often of 1 piece only, between the 
germen and the rachis). Stamens 2, rarely 3 to 6. 

Trees or large shrubs with the leaves at length usually glabrous and 
subcoriaceous. 


Group I.— DIANDR^. 

Catkin-scales soon falling. Stamens 2. 

SPECIES m.— SAL IX FRAGILIS. Linn. 

Plates MCCCVI. MCCCVII. 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Hdv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCIX. Fig. 1204. 
miloty FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 1955. 

Wimm, Sal. Europ. p. 19. Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 41. 

Twigs ascending, readUy breaking off at their origin. Leaves 
narrowly lanceolate-elliptical or elliptical (or, when young, oblanceolate- 
elliptical), attenuated at the base, longly acuminate, glandular-serrate, 
shining above, glabrous on both sides when mature. Stipules half- 
cordate, deciduous, often absent. Catkins opening at the same time 
as the leaf-buds expand, on short leafy lateral branches, spz'cading or 
recurved, cylindrical, thick, rather dense in flower, but lax in fruit. 
Catkin-scales strapshaped-lanceolate, subobtuse, pilose, especially to- 
wards the base. Stamens 2, rarely 3 to 5 ; filaments hairy at the base. 
Capsule conical-subulate, glabrous, on a stalk twice or thrice as long 
as the nectary; style short; stigmas short, divaz’icate, deeply notched. 
Young branches and young leaves sometimes silky. 
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Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCVI. 

S. fragilis, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1807, and Engl. PI. Vol. PV. p. 184. EooK Brit. FI. 
t'd. iv.* p. ;{58. Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 232. 

Branches brown, very smooth, those of the year olive or olive- 
orange. Leaves lanceolate-elliptical. Style shorter than the stigmas. 

Var. 3, decipiens. 

Plate MCCCVH. 

S. decipiens, Hoffm. Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1936, and Engl. PI. Vol. IV. p. 183. HooJe. 
Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 358. Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 232. 

Branches dull-yellow, highly polished ; young twigs often orange- 
red or crimson. Lc.aves elliptical, or those of the lower branches 
oblanceolate-clliptical, smaller than those of var. a. “ Style longer 
than the stigmas.” (Sm.) 

By the banks of rivers and in meadows and moist hedges and osier 
grounds. Common, and generally distributed, but no doubt often 
planted. Absent from the north of Scotland, and doubtfully native 
in Ireland. Var. 0 apparently less common, and perhaps always 
planted. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Late Spring, and early 

Summer. 

A large bushy-headed tree, with the branches set on at a consider- 
able angle, and the young ones very readily breaking otf at the base 
when struck, especially in sj)ring. Leaves when full-grown 4 to 
5 inches long, by about 1 inch broad, with very short petioles. 
Stipules leafy on the late shoots. Male catkins when expanded 1| to 
2 iriehes long by about ^ inch in diameter: anthers bright yellow. 
Female catkins on longer stalks, much more erect, and more lax than 
in the male, in fruit often very lax; in flower 1| to 2 inches long, in 
fruit sometimes 3 inehes or more. Nectary generally of two pieces, 
both in the male and female flowers, but the outer piece much 
smaller in the female than in the male. Capsule inch long, greenish 
olive. Leaves shining green above, rather paler and frequently 
pruinose-glaucous beneath, glabrous but sometimes sparingly elothed 
with adpressed silky hairs when young. 

Var. ^ is described as being a smaller tree, with much more polished 

* I quote the fourth edition of the “British Flora,’* as it gives a complete view of 
Mr. Borrer’s opinions on the willows at the date of its publication (1837). 
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bark. Only the male plant of it is now known in this country, although 
Smith describes the female. It is not improbable that it only appears 
when S. fragilis has its shoots cut annually for osiers. 

Var. a, Crach Willow. Var. 0, White Welsh Willow. 

French, Saule fragile. German, Bruclo Wetde. 

This tree is tall and bushy-headed, growing from eighty to ninety feet high. The 
branches are round and very smooth, and so brittle at the base in spring, that with 
the slightest blow they start from the trunk. Htiiico the name of “ crack willow,’’ 
though, according to Sir J. E. Smith, this is more or less the case with other willows, 
both native and exotic. It is also known as the “ red wood willow,” or stag’s h()ad 
osier.” The heart wood is of a deep red colour, very tough, and not as soft as that 
of most trees of the genus. It is very durable, both under water and wdicn exposed 
to the air, and makes good fences, posts, and handles for implements of husbandry. 
When seasoned well it may be used in building houses, for planks, <&:c., and will last 
well. Many medical properties wore formerly attributed to this tree, which is gene- 
rally distinguished, excellence., “the willow.” The roots of the tree are used 
in Sweden to boil with eggs to make them of a purple colour at Easter time. Gilpin 
writes, “ The withy, or Sallx fracjilh., is of little value in landsca])e, and yet there is 
something beautiful in its silver catkins, which open, as the year advances, into 
elegant hanging tufts, and when the tree is large and in full bloom, make a beautiful 
variety among the early productions of the spring.” The bark of S. fragilis and its 
varieties contains a Large quantity of tannin, and is probabl}’ little inferior to that of 
the oak. The bark sold by druggists for medical purposes is collected indiscriminately 
from this and other species. 

The variety /3 has highly polished and reddish brown branches, the young shoots 
being sometimes almost crimson. 


SPECIES (?) IV.-S A LI X VI RID IS. Fries, 

Plate MCCCVIII. 

EeicL Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCX. Fig. 12G5 (?) 

Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 43. 

S. fragilis-alba, Wimm. Mon. Sal. p. 133. 

S. RussolHana, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1808, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 186. Hooh. 

Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 358. Lindl. Syn. Brit. FI. p. 232. 

S. alba, var. viridis, Wahl. FI. Suec. ed. ii. p. 658. Anders. 

S. fragilis, var. Russelliana, Hoolc, & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 401. Bah, Man. Brit. 
Bot. ed. vi. p. 308. 

Twigs erect, not breaking off readily at their origin. Leaves nar- 
rowly lanceolate-elliptical, attenuated at the base, longly acuminate at 
the apex or equally attenuated at each end, glandular-serrate, shining 
above, glabrous on both sides when mature. Stipules half-ovate, 
deciduous, often absent. Catkins opening at the same time as the 
leaf-buds expand, on short leafy lateral branches, spreading or recuiwed, 
cylindrical, rather slender, rather dense iu flower, but lax in fruit. 



Bedford Willow. 

This valuable tree, known also as 8. Russelliana^ was first brought into notice by 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, about the beginning of the present century. It is thought 
to be a variety of 8. fragilis^ and bears the family name of the Bedfords. A cele- 
brated tree of this species grew at Litchfield, which was said to have been planted by 
Dr. Johnson ; but in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 1785 (seven months after John- 
son’s death), there is a particular account of this tree, wherein it is stated that it had 
been generally supposed to have been planted by Dr. Johnson’s father, but that the 
Doctor never would admit the fact. It appears, however, to have been a favourite tree 
of the Doctor’s, and to have attracted his attention for many years ; indeed, to use his 
own expression, it was the “delight of his early and waning life,” and it is said he 
never failed to visit it whenever he went to Litchfield. In November 1 781 , he requested 
Dr. Trevor Jones, a physician of that place, to prepare a detailed account of the tree 
for preservation in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” which he did. At that time 
the tree was computed to be fourscore years old, and some good authorities inclined 
to think that a century had passed over its head. The tree stood near the public foot- 
path in the fields between the City of Litchfield and Stow Hill, the residence of the 
celebrated “ Molly Ashton,” and it is said that Dr. Johnson frequently rested under 
its shade on his way to the house of that lady, whom he never failed to visit periodi- 
rally till w ithin a short time of his death. Dr. Withering tells us that he paid a visit 
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to the far-famed willow, and says, “ The magnitude of this tree is surprising, especially 
when the general character of its congeners is considered. The trunk at six feet above 
the ground measures twenty-one feet in girth, and extends twenty feet in height of 
that vast size before dividing into enormous ramifications. The whole trunk, thus 
comprising about 130 feet of solid timber, continues perfectly sound, and the very ex- 
tensive head shows unimpaired vigour. A younger plant (though a full-sized tree) 
in the adjoining meadow promises to sustain the reputation of its sire.’* In the 
Kovomber of the same year of Dr. Withering’s visit, 1810, many of the branches were 
swept away by a violent storm, and nearly half of what remained of the tree fell to 
the ground in August, 1815, leaving little more than its stupendous trunk and a few 
side boughs. In 1825 a fire was made by some boys in the hollow of the trunk, 
which would probably have consumed it, had not Mr. Stringer, whose garden nearly 
adjoins it, seen the flames, and sent ofi* to the town for the fire-engines. In April, 
1829, the tree was blown down in a violent storm, which took place on the 29th of the 
1 lion ill, about tlirec o’clock in the afternoon. After this event, the proprietor of the 
ground on which the tree stood, regretting that there was no young tree to plant in 
its stead, recollected that a branch had been blown oif the tree liofore, and used for 
poa-st icks in his garden. Examining them, he found that one had taken root, and he 
had it at once removed, and planted on the site of the old tree in fresh soil, giving a 
dinner on the occasion to his friends and the admirers of Johnson. The timber of 
K Bvfii^dh'ava or S. virldis^ as it is called in our j^rcsent work, is tbo most valuable of 
any of the willow tribe. 

TIjo Babylonian or weejiing wdllow belongs to this group of willows, and is pecu- 
liarly the i>oet’s w'illow. it is asserted that the poet Pope first introduced it into 
England, and planted it in his garden at Twickenham. The story is, that Pope, 
happening to bo wdth Lady Suflblk when she received a present from Spain, or, 
according to some, from Turkey, observing that some of the jiicccs bound round it 
appeared as though tliey would vegetate, took them up, saying, “Perhajis these may 
produce something we have not in England.” Whereupon he planted one which 
became the (celebrated wec]iing willow of the Twickenham garden. Other authors 
say that the tree w^as brought to Europe by Tournefort. It is now universally culti- 
vated, and almost naturalised in England. Tbo weeping wn'llow is the emblem of 
grief, and is emjdoycd in many countries as such in cemeteries and near mausoleums, 
frequently taking the place of the cypress with this object. It conveys rather the 
idea of grief with hope for the future, than the thick heavy foliage of the cypress, 
which inspirecs only gloomy thought. The willow which grew over the grave of 
T^apolooii Buonaparte in St. Helena was one of this species, and many hundred cuttings 
frcmi this identical tree arc now distributed throughout Europe. 

This Eastern willow is doubtless the one to wdiicli frequent reference is made in the 
sficrcd wintings. The Psalmist wuates, “ By tlie wraters of Babylon we sat dowm and 
wept when we remembered tliee, O Sion ! As for our harps, we hanged them upon 
the willow trees that arc therein.” The legendary origin of the weeping wallow, 
according to the Arabian stoi’y, is as fidlow's ; — After David bad married Bathsheba, ho 
was one day playing on his harp in his private chamber, when tw'o strangers enterea 
unseen by any one. They were angels, w’bo made biiii convict himself of his crime, 
and convinced him of his great guilt. For forty days and nights he lay mourning 
and weeping on the ground, and shedding bitter tears of repentance. As many tears 
of repentance as the whole liuman race have shed, and will shed, on account of their 
Bins, from the tiino of David to the Judgment Day, so many did David weep in those 
Ibrty days, all the while moaning forth p.salins of penitence. But tbo tears from his 
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eyes formed two streams, wliicli ran from his chamber into the garden. Where they 
sank into tlic ground there sprang up the trees, the weeping willow and the franJein- 
cense tree. The first weeps and mourns, tho second is incessantly shedding big 
tears in remembrance of David’s repentance.” 

Among British poets the willow of any species is considered to be the emblem of 
desjiairing love, and to ^ wear the willow ’ is significant of sorrow and forsaken 
loneliness. 

‘‘ In love the sad forsaken wight 
The willow garland wcareth.” 

Desdemona’s song suggests this idea: — 

“ The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing, all a green willow ! 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing, willow ! willow ! willow ! 

The fresh streams ran by her, and murmured her moans, 

The salt tears ran from her, and softened tho stones. 

Sing, willow ! willow ! willow 1 
Sing aU a green willow must bo my garland.” , 

Hemck says : — 

“ A willow garland thou didst send, 

Perfumed, last day to me, 

Which did but only this portend, 

I was forsook by thee. 

Since so it is, ITl tell thee what. 

To-morrow thou shalt see 
Me wear the willow, after that 
To die upon the tree.” 

The death of poor Ophelia, as described by the Queen in ** Hamlet,” refers to the 
willow : — 

“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook. 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook.” 

The willow is the badge of the Highland clan Gumming. 

SPECIES V.— S ALIX ALBA. “ Linn.” Koch. 

Plates MCCCIX. MCCCX. MCCCXI. 

Ttckh. Ic. n. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCVIII. Fig. 1203. 

Bilkit, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 847. 

Twigs erect, not breaking off readily at their origin. Leaves 
narrowly elliptical, nearly equally attenuated at each end, finely 
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callous-serrate, more or less silky pubescent on both sides, rarely 
glabrous when mature. Stipules linear-lanceolate or ovate, very 
caducous, often absent. Catkins opening at the same time as the 
leaf-buds expand, on short leafy lateral branches, sjjreading, cylindrical, 
rather thin, lax, especially in fruit. Catkin-scales strapshaped, sub- 
acute, more or less pilose towards the base, glabrous and ciliated 
toAVurds the apex. Stamens 2 ; filaments haiiy in the lower half. 
Capsule ovate-oblong, glabrous, on a stalk scarcely longer than the 
nectary; style scarcely any; stigmas rather long, divaricate, notched. 
Young branches and young leaves almost always silky-pubescent with 
white hairs. 


Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCIX. 

S. alba, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2430. 

S. alba, var. «, Sm, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 231. Hook, & Arn, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 401. 
Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 359. 

TAvigs olive. Mature leaves more or less silky on both sides. 

Var. coendea. 

Plate MCCCX. 

S. coerulea, Sm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2431. 

TAvigs olive. Leaves at length glabrous and glaucous beneath, 
and with a bluish tint. 


Var. y, viteUina. Koch, 

Plate MCCCXI. 

S. viteUina, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. and Brit. PI. ed. iv. p. 182. 

Uooh. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 401. Hooh. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 350. Lindl. 
Syn. Brit. FI. p. 231. 

Ttvigs bright golden-yelloAv or tinged with red. Leaves glabrous 
above when mature. “ Catkin-scales pointed, longer than either 
stamens or style.” (^Walker- ArnoU.) 

By the banks of rivers, and in osier grounds and swamps. Com- 
mon, and generally distributed, not extending to the extreme north of 
Scotland. Considered rather a doubtful native of Ireland by the 
authors of the “ Cybele Hibernica.” Var. ^ with the type. Var. y 
principally in osier grounds. 

J! £ 2 
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England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree. Late Spring, early Summer. 

A tree attaining a great size, mth thick fissured bark; branches 
more erect than in S. fragilis, the shoots of the year generally silky- 
25ubescent. Leaves 2| to 4 inches long, with the lateral margins more 
regularly curved from the base to the apex than in S. fragilis ; and in 
the typical form, both sides are clothed wdth silky white hairs, esj^ecially 
when young; Avhen old the upi^er side 1 comes green from the j)ube- 
sccnce being sparse, the under side in var. |3 is at length nearly 
denuded and glaucous. The male catkins are shorter and moi'e slender 
than those of S. fragilis, with the filaments and anthers darker yelloAv. 
The female catkins are much more slender and lax than in S. fragilis 
and S. viridis, Avith longer catkin-scales and with very shortly stalked 
ovaries, which are more ovate and less jiointed, and reivuiin green, even 
Avhen ri])e, and have the styles shorter than tlie stigmas. Both the 
male and female catkins are more erect while in flower. 

The var. y is now generally considered a variety or unnatural state 
of S. alba. According to Andersson, it is said to be often produced by 
the annual cutting of the trees, and Fries considers that the state 
with yellow branches of this and several other species of willows is 
2 )roduced by a disease, as if the jilant were jaundiced. There is one 
2 )oint, however, connected ■with the S. vitellina of the original edition 
of “ English Botany,” which a2^pears to have esca23ed the notice of the 
writcirs who have studied the willows, with the excejflion of Dr. Walker- 
Arnott — this is, the great length of the catkin-scales in 2>Toj)ortion to 
the essential organs, which gives a very different aspect to the 2 >la-nt. 
To me, how'cver, it appears that this arises m.ainly from the essential 
organs being I'eally less developed, as in var. vitellina the ovaries 
have exactly the a]5pcarance of abortive ca 2 )sules, such as are often 
found intermixed with the perfect ones in the varieties a and 3. Such 
imperfections we might readily ex 2 )ect, if the form be produced by 
mutilation or disease. 


Var. a, White Willoio. Var. /3, Blue Wllloto. Var, y, Golden Willow, 

French, Saule hlauc, German, Wewse Welde. 

This species of willow is more frequently used for timber than any other. It gi^ows 
rapidly, and the wood is soft and white, but firm, and adajited for many purposes in 
which durability is not an object. It answers well for house timber, if not exposed to 
damp, and is suitable for flooring. In the roofs of houses, rafters of this timber have 
been known to stand one hundred years. It is in great demand for common casks 
and other cooper’s work, while its softness and whiteness render it valuable to the 
turner. The younger branches are used for handles for agricultural imjilements, such 
as rakes and hoes, and are much lighter than ash, and equally durable, if kept from 
the weather. Split into thin, long strips, the smaller branches are woven int(3 a mate- 
rial that is much used as a substitute for straw in making hats and bonnets — a 
manufacture carried on in Caen, in Normandy, as well as in London. As fuel, white 
willow is not very economical, but burns rapidly, and gives out a great deal of heat, 
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while it has the advantage of burning well while green. Willow charcoal is esteemed 
for gunpowder, and at one time was used to the exclusion of all other. The wood 
loses half its weight in drying, and sometimes even more. The bark, which is thick 
and full of cracks, is in nearly as gi’oat repute for tanning as that of the oak ; it is also 
used in medicine, in the cure of agues, as a substitute for cinchona. According to 
Gilpin, this is one of the few willows which are “ beautiful, and fit to appear in the 
decoration of any rural scene.” The silvery grey of the foliage, caused by the closely- 
pressed silky hairs, renders this tree remarkable, and conspicuous from a long dis- 
tance ; and when, as often happens, it fringes riv''ers, it enables us to trace their course 
across the country — a circumstance ingeniously made use of by landscape-painters. 
Tlu) iKiCuliar colour and the plum-liko character of the branches give it also an air of 
lightness and grace -which -wonderfully adds to the beauty of the scenery, the contrast 
with trees of deeper tint producing an effect at once singular and agreeahle. The 
white willow occasionally attains a very large size ; one near llury St. Edmund’s is 
nearly eighty feet high, while the stem measures nineteen feet in girth : it is called 
the Abbot’s Willow, and is supposed to have been planted before the dissolution of the 
monastery in the reign of Henry VIII. This is a rare instance of longevity in the 
willow, for it generally becomes hollow after ihiriy or forty years, and seldom survives 
inore than half a century. It grows best in a moist but well drained soil, and, 
though liking the neighbourhood of water, should not have its roots constantly 
immersed. 

The blue willow gro-ws more rapidly than the common kind, and has sometimes in a 
few years produced an amount of timber never obtained from any other tree. 

Mr. Loudon says that the gold(m willow is readily distinguished from all otliers by 
the bright yellow colour of its brandies. It is mucli cultivated for basket-work, tying, 
&c., and also as an ornamental shrub or tree. The rods, being tough and flexible, 
“ are lit for many pur|)Oses of basket-work, as well as for package.” As an orna- 
mental tree, it is veiy striking in the winter season, especially among evergreens. In 
the English gaj'den al. Muiiich extensive masses of this willow are placed in contrast 
witli masses of the white-barked honeysuckle, the iH'd-barked dogwood, and the brown- 
barked spirma. The eflcct in the winter season is very striking, and deserves 
imitation. 


Group II.— TIlIANDRyE. 

Cutkin-scalcs persistent. Stamens 3. 

SPECIES(?) VL— SALIX UNDULATA. Eh-U. 

Plate MCCCXII. 

Ic. PI. Germ, et llelv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCVI. Fig. 12G1. 

AiliJcrs, Mon. Sal. p. 28. 

S. triandra-alba, Wwvm, Sal. Europ. p. 144. 

S. triandra-vimiiialis, /3 undulata (exclude $ ), Whmu, Denksclir. d. Schlcs. Ges. 
p. 157. 

S. laiiceolata, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1436, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 108. 

Leaves lanccolate-strapshaped or elliptical-strapshaped, longly acu- 
minate, callous-serrate, dark green and shining above, paler below, 
at length glabrous on both sides, and subcoriuceous. Stipules half- 
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ovate-cordate, acute. Catkins opening at the same time as the leaf- 
buds, on short lateral branches, with 2 or 3 leaves at the base, sub- 
erect, cylindrical, rather thick, dense. Catkin-scales lanceolate-strap- 
shaped or ovatc-strapshaped, pilose with very long white hairs inside 
.and shorter ones outside. Male flowers unknown (?). Capsule 
ovate-conical, glabrous (pubescent in continental specimens), on a 
stalk about t^vice as long as the nectary; style elongated; stigmas 
shorter than the style, bifid, divaricate. Young branches and young 
leaves more or less pubescent. 

By the banks of rivers and in osier grounds. Rare, and perhaps 
not native. Near Lewes, Sussex, Mr. Woolgar, confirmed by Borrer; 
Surrey side of the Thames, Mr. Baker ; Audley End, Essex, Rev. J. E. 
Leefc; Otley, N.E. Yorkshire, Mr. Baker. In Scotland it is reported 
from Forfarshire by Don. In Ireland it occurs in the north, especially 
about Coleraine, but only where planted. 

England, [Scotland, Ireland.] Tree. Late Spring. 

A small tree, casting its bark annually, like S. triandra, with shortly 
stalked subcoriaceous leaves, 3 to 6 inches long by ^ to 1 inch wide, 
sometimes undulated at the margins. It is doubtful if the male 
flowers of this plant be known, as Andersson considers that the sup- 
])osed sterile catkins desci’ibed by Ehrhart belonged to S. triandra. 
Grenier describes the male flowers as diandrous. The female catkins 
arc about 1 inch long while in flower, with yellow silky scales, variable 
in shape, much shorter than the ovary, with very long hairs towards 
the apex, often equalling or exceeding the style. Ovary green or 
olive, smooth and glabrous, at least in all the British specimens. 

S. undulata is generally admitted to be a hybrid, of which one of 
the parents is S. triandra. Wimmer considers the other to be S. alba, 
but Andersson now, and Wimmer formerly, considered S. viminalis to 
be the other parent, which to me seems much more probable. In 
either case its affinities are greatest with S. triandra, from which it is 
readily knoAvn by its villous catkin-scales, shorter stalked capsules, 
and elongated style. The stipules are also smaller and more acute. 
The catkins bear considerable resemblance to those of S. viminalis, 
which, however, it does not resemble in either its foliage or stipules. 
It is in the leaves that it differs from the plant now considered by 
Wimmer as S. triandra-viminalis, including S. mollissima of Ehrhart 
and S. hippoph'aifolia, Thuillier^ and S. Trevirani, Sprengel., which in 
foliage show a much closer approach to S. vimin,alis, but it seems to 
me the whole of these and S. undulata are a series of hybrids between 
S. triandra and S. viminalis. 

Sharp-stipided Triandrous Willow, 

French, Saule olivdtre. German, WcllenhluUrigo Weidt, 
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SPECIES m-SALIX TRIANDRA. “ Linn," Koch. 

Plates MCCCXHI.— MCCCXV. 

KeicL. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCV. and DCVI. Nos. 1256 to 1260. 
Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2363. 

Wimmcr, Sal. Europ. p. 12. Aiulers. Mon. Sal. p. 23. 

Leaves laiiceolate-oblong or oblong-elliptical, acute, callous-serrate, 
dark green and shining above, paler and often glaucous beneath, 
glabrous on both sides, at length subcoriaceous. Stipules generally 
large, half-ovate-cordate, blunt. Catkins opening at the same time as 
the leal-buds, on short lateral branches, with 2 or 3 leaves at the base, 
ascending cylindrical, rather thick, lax. Catkin-scales obovate in the 
male catkins, and oblanceolate-strapshapcd or strapshaped in the female 
catkins, glabrous, or with shaggy hairs towards the base, and a few 
longer ones on the inside. Stamens 3 ; filaments hairy at the base. 
Capsule ovate-conical, obtuse, glabrous, on a stalk 3 to 5 times as long 
as the nectary; style scarcely any; stigmas short, thick, notclied or 
bifid, recurved. Underside of the young leaves sometimes with a few 
hairs. 


Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXHI. 

Beich. Tc. FI. Germ. Fig. 1259. 

S. iriandra, Linn. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1435, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. IGG. Hook. 
Brit. FI. cd. iv. p. 15G. 

Young twigs not furrowed. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, narrowed 
towards the base, paler or glaucous beneath. 


Var. 3, Hoffmanniana. 

Plate MCCCXIV. 

S. Hoffmanniana, 8tn. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 168. Borrer, in E.B.S. No. 2620, Hook. 
Brit. FI. od. iv. p. 357. 


Young rtvigs not furrowed. Leaves broadly elliptical-lanceolate or 
ovate-lanceolate, rounded at the base, pale green, not glaucous beneath. 
Stipules larger and more rounded than in var. a. 
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Var. 

Pi iTc MCCCXV. 

5, amVL'ihlina, Sat. Eng. Ho*. «’>l- »■ ET. p. 100. 

Il.h.l-. Brit. FI. p. 

Yountr twigs deeply furrowed. Leaves short, ovate-lanceointe, 
rounded at tJie base. Stipules larger than in Var, a. Leaves 
glaucous beneath. 

By the sides of streams and in wet wotxls and osier grounds. 
Common. Generally distributed in England. Katlier rare in Scot- 
land, and absent from the north. Not unth-quent in Ireland, but 
often planted. Mr. Carroll considers it indigenous in f ork. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree or shrub. Late Sjiring, Early 
Summer, sometimes again in Autumn. 

Usually a small tree or shrub, rarely, c^■on when left to itself, 
attaining a height of 20 to 30 feet, and var. H rarely more than 12 
feet. Bark on the trunk splitting olF in sheets as in the plane-tree. 
Young branches brownish, breaking oft readily at their origin. Liaiyes 
variable in shape and size, but usually 2 to 4 inches long wlicn lull 
grown, on short i)etioles with a few glands at the a]>e.x. Stipules 
variable in size, generally present, entire or serrate, often large and 
foliaceous on the later shoots. Male catkins H to 3 inches lonpr, with 
the scales pale j'ellow, broader towards the apex than in the female 
catkins, generally hairy towards the base. Stamens sun'ounded by a 
double nectary. Female catkins more lax than the male, with nar- 
rower and more parallel-sided scales. Nectary single. Ovary ui fruit 
•’ inch long, reddish. Catkin-scales subpersistent, much shorter th.an 
the capsules. 

The varieties appear to pass inscnsildy into each other. 

This willow can be confounded only with S. undulata, which has 
leaves of the same texture, but in S. triandra they arc shorter, the 
stipules are less acute, and the catkin-scales are glabrous on the out- 
side, at least towards the apex, and are destitute of the long, Avhite, 
woolly hairs, which are so abundant inside the scales of S. undulata. 
S. triandra has also the style scarcely at all developed, and the stigmas 
much shorter than in S. undulata. 

S. contorta, Crowe, which is cultivated in Sussex under the name 
of French willow, appears not to be wild in Britain, and is considered 
by Mr. Borrer as most nearly identical with var. Hoffmanniana, but 
other writers refer it to var. a. Hook(*.r and Arnott make it a 
distinct variety, distinguished by furrowed young twigs, linear-lance- 
olate leaves green on both sides, and acuminate capsule. 

Almond-leaved Willow. 

French, Stmh d train rtaminca. Gcrruari, MamdclibldUri.ge Wnrlo. 
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Sbcjtioh II. — CAPRISALIX. Dumort. 

Catkins sessile, or shortly stalked in fruit, leadess, or with 2 or S 
mall leaves at the base, lateral, appearing before or with the leaves, 
^latkin-scales usually discoloured at the end. Nectary of one piece on 
,he opposite side of the stamens or pistil from the catkin-scale, i.e. 
ictween the essential organs of the flower and the rachis of the 
jatkin. 

Sub-Section L — IIELICE. Dumort. 

Nectary wedgeshaped. Stamen 1, with a 4-celled anther — or 2 and 
monadclphous, with 2-celled anthers; anthers dull i*cd, ultimately 
black. 

Shrubs or small trees, with equitant vernation, and catkins bracteate 
at the base. Leaves glabrous, often opposite. 

SPECIES Vni.-SALIX PURPUREA. I^nn. 

Plates MCCCXVI. MCCCXVn. MCCCXVm. 

Blllof, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 195G. 

Wimmery Sal. Europ. p. 20. 

Leaves alternate and opposite, oblanceolate-oblong or oblong, usually 
enlarged towards the apex, shortly acuminate or acute, very faintly 
but acutely serrate, op.aque, green above, paler .and often glaucous 
beneath, glabrous on both sides. Stipules half-ov.ate, often absent. 
Catkins opening before the leaf-buds, subsessile, with small foliaceous 
bracts at the base, cylindrical at first, erect, afterwards spreading or 
slightly recurved, rather slender, dense. Catkin-scales ovate- obovate, 
blunt, pilose or more or less woolly. Stamens 2; filaments combined 
to the apex, pilose at the base. Capsule broadly ovate-ovoid, obtuse, 
tomentose (rarely subglaucous), subsessile; style scarcely any, or at 
least much shorter than the stigmas; stigmas short, spreading, entire, 
notched, or, more rarely, at length 2-clcft. Young branches and very 
young leaves sometimes with a few hairs. 

Var. «, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXVI. 

Hutch. lo. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXII. Fig. 1230. 

S. purpurea, Bm. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1388, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 87. Hooh. Brit. 

FI. ed. iv. p. 355. 

Decumbent. Young branches purple. Leaves narrowly oblong- 
oblanceolate. Stigmas neatly sessile, vciy short, thick, ovate, obtuse. 

VOL. VIII. F F 
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(3, Woolgariana. 
rj,ATn MCCCXVII. 

S. WoolpiriaiiJi, Borrcr in E.B.S. No. and Hoolc. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 3^ *.. 

S. ranmrosa, Borrcr^* in Lccfes Salic t. Biit. 

Erect, Young branches, yellowish, sometimes tinged with red. 
Leaves ohlong-oblanceolate or wedgcshaped-oblanceolatc. Stigmas 
snbsessile, short, rounded, slightly notched. Female catkins larger 
than in var. a. 


Var. y, Lamhcrtiana. 

Plate MCCCXVIII. 

TM Jk Io. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXV. FiR. 12:?r) (?). 

S. Laiuboi-liaiia, Sm. Fngl. Bot. ocl. i. No. 1350, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 180. Hooh 
Bril. FI. ed. iv. p. 354. 

Erect. Young branches purplish, glaucous. Leaves broadly oblong, 
very slightly narrowed towards the base. Stigmas nearly sessile, 
very short, thick, ovate, obtuse, notched. 

By the banks of rivers, in meadows, and osier grounds. Common, 
and generally distributed, but not reaching the extreme noi’th of 
Scotland, and said to be doubtfully indigenous in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Spring. 

A bush or small tree 4 to 10 feet high, with very tough virgatc 
branches, which are remarkable amongst the willows by having the 
leaves, and consequently the catkins, frequently opposite, but the oppo- 
site and alteiTiate arrangement occurs on the same plant. The young 
branches are often more or less tinted with bright crimson or purple. 
The l(*avcs are very shortly stalked, 3 to 6 indies long, by ^ to 1 inch 
broad at tlie broadest part, which is generally about half-way between 
the middle and the apex, dull green, slightly glaucous above, and 
often considerably so beneath. Male catkins f to 1 1 inch long, by 
I inch in diameter. Catkin-scales greenish at the base, with a large 
imrplisli black spot covering the whole of the apex. Stamens at first 
red, ultimately nearly black, remarkable for having the stamens so 
completely combined that there seems to be but one stamen, ■with a 
4-lobed anther. Female catkins j to 1 inch long, with the scales 
generally spotted as in the male; ovary short, thickly clothed with 
short hairs, and tipped by a style, which at first is scai’cely visible, but 
afterwards elongates slightly ; stigmas very short, with thick segments, 
at first entire, afterwards notched. 

The varieties pass insensibly into each other. Var. Lambertiana is 
remarkable for the breadth of its leaves, and their being less tapered 
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towards the base than in the other forms, and it has also the youn^f 
branches more glaucous. The young branches and leaves, as obseiwed 
by Smith, bear some resemblance to those of a honeysuckle, and are 
at first more or less downy. Stipules are very rarely found in any of 
the forms, except on strong shoots springing up when the plant has 
been cut down. 

Vars. a and 0, Purple Willow. Var. 7 , Boy ton Willow. 

Frencli, Saulo d uue etamiuG. German, Farpitr Weidc, 

Tlic common name of osier is frequently given to this willow, and the young annual 
shoots are in great request for the finer descriptions of basket-work, being very 
slender, tough, and flexible, and becoming very white when jieeled. It is, therefore, 
often grown in osier beds, but not much cultivated. The bark is so extremely bitter 
that rabbits and hares will not touch the plant. It is conseijuently well adapted for 
forming fences round warrens, or for protecting gardens from the depredations of 
these little animals. 

SPECIES (?) IX.-SALIX DON I AN A. Sm. 

Plate MCCCLXV. 

Uckh. Tc. FI. Genu, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. IILXXXIV. Fig. 

Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 213. Houle, Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. ddl. Uuoh, & Arn. Brit. FI. 

ed. viii. p, 403. Bab, Man. Bi*it. Bot. ed. vi. p. 313. 

S. repens-purpurea, Winiin, Sal. Europ. p. 171. 

S. purpurea, var. sericca, Reich. Ic. 1. c. p. 22. 

Leaves alternate and subopposite, oblanceolate, bro.adcst beyond the 
middle, acute, very faintly denticulate or serrate, dull green above, at 
length glabrous, with prominent reticulate veins when dried, livid- 
glaucous beneath, at length nearly glabrous. Stipules lanceolate, gene- 
rally absent. Catkins opening before the leaf-buds, the male catkins 
with small subsessile nonfoliaceous bracts at tlie base, cylindrical, 
slender, dense; female catkins rather slender, dense, erect-ascending, 
with a few subfoliaceous bracts at the base. Catkin-scales oblanceolate 
or obovate, blunt, pilose. Stamens 2, with the filaments combined 
nearly to the apex, slightly pilose at the base. Ca|)sule ovate-conical, 
not acuminate, silvery-silky tomentose, rarely glabrous, on a stalk twice 
or thrice as long as the nectary; style very short, shorter than the 
stigmas; stigmas ovate, short, thick, entire or notched. Tioung leaves 
more or less thickly silky hairy, with adpressed pubescence especially 
beneath ; young branches very slightly pubescent, soon quite glabrous. 

Sent from Scotland (probably Forfarshire) by G. Don to Anderson. 

Scotland. Shrub. Late Spring and early Summer. 

Of this plant the female alone has been reported as British. 1 have 

r F 2 
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seen only dried and cultivated specimens, so I follow Mr. Borrer’s 
description in “ Engl. Bot.” Suppl. : — “ Slnnib 6 feet high or a little 
more branched from the base. Branches procumbent at their origin, 
then uj)right, straight and wandlike at first, afterwards producing 
numerous small twigs, silky while very young, soon denuded, of a 
greenish ash colour, sometimes tinged with purple, old bark grey, not 
so remarkably yellmv within as in the monandrous species, buds red, 
slightly downy. Leaves on short broadish foot-stalks, some of the 
lower ones in pairs, the rest spii*ally scattered.” Largest leaves 1 to 
inch long, shaped like those of S. purpurea, but with the texture 
and reticulation, when dry, of those of S. repens, at first more or less 
thickly clothed with shining silky hairs, which soon disappear from the , 
upper surface, and partially from the lower. Female catkins ^ to* 
f inch long. Catkin-scales pu]’])lish, nearly black at the apex, shorter 
than the capsules. Capsules silky white, blunt at the apex. 

On the Continent the male catkins have been found, and are about 
f inches long, the anthers are at first reddish, afterwards becoming 
fuscous; the filaments united from tlie base for about three parts of 
their length. 

Wimracr mentions a form in which the capsules are glabrous. In 
his sjiecific description he gives “germina . . . scssilia,” but this 
seems to be an error, as in the detailed description he states : 
“germina ... in pedicello ^ genninis longitudine.” He says it is a 
shrub 2 to 3 feet high. 

Donian Willow. 

SPECIES (?) X.-S A L I X RUBRA. Iluds, 

Plates MCCCXIX, MCCCXX. MCCCXXI. 

UcAch, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXVI. Fig. 128G. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. Xo. 280. 

S. viininalis-purpurea, Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. 173. 

Leaves alternate, rarely subopposite, strapshaped-elliptical or oblong- 
ellij)tical, broadest near the middle or a little beyond it, acute or 
acuminate or oblong-oblanceolate, very faintly and bluntly serrate, 
bright green, smooth, and rather glossy above, j)aler or glaucous 
beneath, at length generally glabrous on both sides, rarely silky-hairy 
beneath. Stipules lanceolate, often absent. Catkins opening before 
the leaf-buds expand; the male catkins subsessile, with small non- 
foliaceous bracts at the base, cylindrical, thick, dense, at first erect, 
afterwards spreading, recurved-spreading ; female catkins rather thick, 
dense, suberect, with a few foliaceous bracts at the base. Catkin- 
scales oval-oblanceolate, blunt, pilose. Stamens 2, with the filaments 
combined only at the base, or united to the apex, pilose at the base. 
Capsule ovate-conical, acuminate, toraentose, subsessile; style as long 
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as the stigmas; stigmas rather long, curved, divergent, strapshaped or 
elliptical, notched or bifid. Young leaves faintly pubescent or sub- 
glabrous ; young branches subglabrous or glabrous. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXX. 

S. rubra, Sm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1145. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 101. Hook, Brit. FL 
ed. iv. p. 355. Hook, & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 308. 

S. jfissa, Hoffm, Hist. Sal. Vol. I. p. (il. 

Leaves alternate, elliptical-strapshaped, attenuated at each end, 
broadest in the middle, paler and glabrous beneath. Filaments free 
except at the base. Stigmas undivided or notched, rarely 2-cleft. 

Var. 0, Forhyana. 

Plate MCCCXXI. 

S. Forbyaiia, Sm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1344. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 191. Hook, & 
Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 398. Hook, Brit. FI. ed. iv, p. 355. 

Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, oblong-elliptical, generally broadest 
a little beyond the middle, glaucous, and at length glabrous below. 
Filaments united to the apex. Stigmas linear, usually 2-cleft. 

Var. y. Helix.* 

Plate MCCCXIX. 

Bekh. Ic. Pl. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXIII. Fij?. 1232. 

S. Helix, “ Umir Sm. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 1343, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 188. 

Hook, & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 398. 

S. purpurea, var. Helix, Bab, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 310 (?). 

Leaves frequently opposite, narrowly oblong-oblanceolate, broadest 
beyond the middle, glaucous, and at length glabrous below. Filaments 
united to the apex. Stigmas linear, usually 2-cleft. 

By the sides of rivers and in meadows and osier grounds. Rather 
rare. Var. a more abundant in the north of England and sotith of 
Scotland. Var. 0 chiefly in the east of England. Var. y, said by 
Smith to be common, but I have not seen it except in his herbarium, 
“ from Mr. Crowe’s garden.” Both forms occur in Ireland, but are 
considered doubtfully native thei’e. 


• Misnamed S. purpurea, var. Helix, on Plato MCCCXIX. 
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Enn-Iand, Scotland, Indand. Tree or shrub. Spring. 

The ti pical form (var. «) of_ this, wliich is doubtless a hybrid 
between S. purjjurea and S. viniinalis, is a shrub or small tree, gene- 
rally not more than (! feet high, with long upright smooth purplish 
branches. Leaves resembling those of the common osier in shape, 
but differing in being bright green and at length glabrous on both 
sides. Barren catkins 1 to 1^- inch long, without leaves at the base, 
but with a few pilose bracts. Female catkins ^ to 1 inch long, with 
sever.al leaves at the base; the scales on both catkins with a black 
apex, as in S. purpurea. Stamens with the filaments united at the 
base, but free for the greater part of their length. Anthers at length 
dull lead-coloured. Ovary more attenuated upw.ard.s than in S. pui‘- 
purea, with a much longer style, and with longer, narrower, and more 
recurved stigmas. 

Var. 0 differs in its much l>roa(ler lc.avcs, which arc 2 to 4 inches 
long by 5 to 1 inch broad. The female catkins are very like those 
of S. purpurea, but have a longer style and longer stigmas, but the 
leaves are much broader and less attenuated towards the base, and 
glossy (not opaque) above; they are also more pubescent when young. 
The male plant of var. jS is unknown, but Smith found 1 oi‘ 2 male 
flowers at the base of the fertile catkins, and these had the filaments 
united nearly to the apex, as in S. purpurea. 

Yai’. 7 is a small slender tree or large shrub, with long tough smooth 
polished pale yellow twigs. Leaves similar in shape to those of S. 
]mrpurea, but longer and narrower. Male catkins similar to those ol’ 
S. purpurea, but rather larger. Female catkins with the ovary more 
conical and terminated by a conspicuous style and long stigmas closely 
resemblmg those of S. rubra, vars. a and ^. Catkin-scales with a 
black apex, as in S. purpurea. 

S. Helix is a veiy puzzling plant, unless Mr. Borrer be correct in 
supposing that Smith has taken a narrow-leaved male plant of S. 
purpurea, and a female of S. rubra, var. Forbyana, and described the 
two as the male and female of his S. Helix. If this be not so we 
must regard it as one of the series of hybrids between S. purpurea and 
S. viminalis, but approaching closely to S. ])urpurea, with which it 
agrees in tlie male catkins; the female catkins are scarcely distin- 
guishable from those of S. rubra, vars. a and /a. 

Var. a, Green-leaved Osier. Var. ^, Fine Basket Osier. 

Var. 7 , Rose Willow. 

Freiicli, Saule mouadelphe. German, Jlothe Welde, 

This species of willow is valuable in cultivation as an osier for bands, crates, bashet- 
work or wicker-work, and even small hoops. 

In the bark of this willow is found a larger quantity of salicin, the jicculiar active 
principle of the genus, than in any other sj)ocics. At one time this substance was 
largely used in medicine before the employment of quinine. It forms a tolerable 



Sub-Section II. — VIMEN. Ihimort. 

Nectary linear. Stamens 2, monaclelplious, or fi-cc; anthers ulti- 
mately yellow. 

Shruh.s or small trees, with alternate leaves with revolutc vernation, 
and catkins bracteate at the base. Pubescence of the leaves silky 

SPECIES XL-SAL IX VIM INAL IS. TAmi, 

Plate MCCCXXTI. 

VivcK Tc. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. Vol. XL Tab. DXCVII. Fig. 1248. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ot Germ. E.\sicc. No. 1058. 

Wininifir, Sal. Europ. p. 80. Sm. Eii<j^l. Pot. ed. i. No. 1808, and Engl. FI. Vol. TV. 

p. 228. 

Leaves strajishaped or lanceolate strapshaped, attenuated at each 
end, acute, undulated and entire at the margins, which are revolute 
when young, smooth and green above, white with satiny hairs beneath. 
Stipules small, narrowly lanccohate. Catkins opening before the leaf- 
buds expand, subsessile; the male catkins with small nonfoliaeeous 
bracts at the base, oblong, dense, at first erect, afterwards spreading; 
female catkins short, cylindrical, rather tliick, dense, suberect or 
spreading, with srn.all subfoliaceous bracts at the base. Catkin- 
scales oblong or oblong-oblanceolate, ])ilose, brown. Stamens 2 ; 
filaments free, glabrous. Capsule ovate-conical, white, tomentose, 
subsessile ; style long, usually nearly equalling the stigmas ; stigmas 
long, linear, entire or notched, very rarely bifid. Young branches 
and buds more or less softly downy; young leaves at first doAvny 
A»n both sides, afterwards glabrous aboA^e. 
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Vur. a, genuina. 

Leaves strapsbaped. Style as long as or longer than the stigmas; 
stigmas undivided. 

Var. )3, intricata. Leefe. 

Leaves lanceolate-strapshaped. Capsule shorter and broader than 
in var. a. Style shorter than the stigmas; stigmas very long, gene- 
rally cleft. 

By the sides of streams and in moist meadows and in osier beds. 
Very common, and generally distributed, except in the north of 
Scotland. Considered a doubtful native of Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub or tree. Spring. 

A bush or small tree, rarely above 10 feet high, but occasionally 
attaining to 20 or 30 feet, with very long straight virgate branches, 
more or less silky-downy when young, at length polished and olive or 
chestnut. Leaves very numerous, 4 inches to 1 loot long, with short 
petioles. Buds thinly downy. Male catkins f to 1^- inch long. 
Catkin-scales brown, darker towards the apex. Anthers briglit 
yellow. Female catkins to 1 inch in flower, lengthening in fruit. 
Ovary inch long, at first almost sessile, afterwards with a stalk which 
is shorter than the narrow long incurved nectary. 

The length of the style and stigmas are liable to a slight variation, 
and also the width of the leaves. On the whole this is one of the 
best marked species of the genus Salix. Judging from the Kev. Mr. 
Leefe’s specimens, I am unable to separate his vars. intricata and 
stipularis. 

Common Osier. 

Frcneli, Saule a lowjucs feuillea, German, 

This is the true osier, and is cultivated extensively on account of its long pliant 
shoots, -which exceed in length those of any other species. Tlie use of willows in 
basket-making seems to be of very ancient date. Martial, in a well-known verse, 
alludes to the practice by the ancient Britons. Translated it reads thus : — 

“ From Britain’s painted sons I came, 

And basket is my barbarous name, 

But now I am so modish grown. 

That Rome would claim me for her own.*’ 

The Druids arc said to have formed huge figures of wicker-work, which on great 
occasions were filled with criminals and set fire to; but these baskets, according to 
Buniet and others, were made from twigs of the oak, and not of the willow. The 
Celtic Britons used the willow twigs, however, for constructing their skin-covered 
boats and shields. The present species of willow was cultivated in Holland from the 
first establishment of the herring fishery in that country in 1164, for the purpose of 
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making lioops for containing salted herrings. Dr. Walker tells ns that the Dutch 
boors, without any knowledge of the sexes of plants, selected for propagation tliosi) 
willows which appeared to be of the most vigorous growth, and thus unintentional!}^ 
propagated only the female. As all the plants originally grown in England were 
obtained from Holland, wo suppose the same must bo the case in a groat measure 
hero. 

S, viminalis is easier of culture than any other kind of willow. It will grow any- 
where in moist soil where the water is not absolutely stagnant, but it does not like 
peat or moss. Ground on the banks of rivers which can be well irrigai-ed, and also 
well drained, is the best for the purpose. Osier plantations must be careriilly hoed and 
cleaned every year. Nothing contributes more to a good crop of twigs than keeping 
the soil and the plants clean. A basket-maker finds more service from a twig G or 8 feet 
long than from one 3 or 4 feet long. Osiers are usually cut in the autumn, directly 
after the fall of the leaf, and tied up in bundles for immcdiatci sale, or placed wdth 
their thick ends in water, where they remain till the early spring, when they are peeled 
for the finer kinds of basket-work. The operation of peeling is very simple, and is 
commonly done by infirm or old men and women at so much a bundle. It is done 
with a little instrument which fixes into the ground, and through which the twig is 
drawn and deprived of its bark. All large baskets and hamjicrs arc made from rods 
of S, vinilnalls. In Germany, and also frequently in Scotland, the willows, after being 
cut and tied up in bolls, are stacked or kept in an airy shed, and when the bark is to 
be removed it is done by boiling or steaming them. Hods thus prepared arc supposed 
to be more durable than others. Basket-making is a very simple operation in ils 
commonest form, and used to constitute part of the knowledge of every gardener and 
country labourer ; it has, however, fallen into disuse among this class of people, and 
has become a trade of itself. 

SPECIES (?) XII.-S A L IX STIPULARIS. Nm. 

Plate MCCCXXIII. 

neicJi, Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol, XI. Tab. DXCVIII. Fig. 124G. 

Wimm. Sal. Europ, p. 184. 

Srn, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1214, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 230. 

S. viminalis-dasyclados, Wimm, Denkschr. d. s. Ges. p. 102. Whinm. Sal. Europ. 

p. 185. 

Leaves strapshaped-lanceolate or narrowly-lanceolate, acute, slightly 
undulated, and very faintly crenate-serrate, or nearly entire at the 
margins, which are revolute when young, smooth and green above, 
greyish-white mth satiny hairs beneath. Stipules lai'ge, stalked, lan- 
ceolate, half-cordate. Catkins opening before the leaf-buds expand, 
subsessile, the male with small nonfoliaceous bracts at the base, 
oblong, subercct. Female catkins very long, cylindrical, thick, dense, 
suberect, with small subfoliaccous bracts at the base. Catkin-scales 
oblong-oblanceolate, pilose, brown at the apex. Stamens 2 ; filaments 
free, glabrous. Capsule ovatc-ovoid, wbitc-tomentose, subsessile; 
style shorter than the stigmas ; stigmas very long, linear, undivided, 
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spreading. Young branches and buds more or less softly downy; 
young leaves at first downy above, at length glabrous. * 

In osier holts, hedges, and woods. Rare. Near Buiy St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk. There is also a specimen in the British Herbarium of the 
Linujcan Society, from “ Lea Bridge Rond, Essex.” It is also re- 
ported as found in Scotland by Mr. David Don, but this requires 
confirmation. 

England, Scotland (?). Shinb. Early Sjiring. 

This plant I have never seen alive, and possess no specimens of it. 
SmitJi describes it as haiiy, the twigs upright, tall, soft, and dmvny, 
of a pale reddish-browm, brittle, and of little use as an osier. The 
loaves in the dried specimens I have seen vary from 5 to 7 inches in 
length, but probably there, is a greater range in their size ; they arc* 
broader than those of S. viniinalis. The most remarkable point of 
difference, however, is the great size of the stij)ules uj^on the later 
shoots. These arc frequently about 1 inch long, longer th.an the 
petioles, more or less distinctly stalked, acute, crenate at the base on 
the outer side, which is much more developed than the other. Male 
catkins about 1 inch long, somewhat like those of S. cinerea. Female 
catkins veiy long, 2 to 3 inches, or even more when in fruit. Stigmas 
extremely long. Stalk of the ovarj^ shorter tluin the long cylindrical 
incurved scale. 

Wimmer considers this certainly a hybrid between S. viminalis and 
some other species, probably S. dasyclados which is not 

known with certainty to be a British species. 

Auricled Osiei. 

Frencli, Saule a- grandes stipules. German, Nchenhlatt Weide. 

SPECIES (?) XIII.-S ALIX SMITHIAN A. WUld. 

Plate MCCCXXIY. 

8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 229. HooJi. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 3C4. Hoolc, & Am. Brit. FI. 
cd. viii. p. 406. 

S. Smithiana, var. a. Bal, Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 310. 

S. Caprea- viminalis. Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. 178. 

B. moUissiina, Sm. Engl. Bot. No. 1509 (non Ehrh.). 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate or lanceolate-elliptical, acute, slightly 
undulated and very faintly crenate or nearly entire on the margins, 
which arc revolute w'hen young, smooth and bright green above, with 
the veins but faintly impressed, greyish-white, with somewhat satiny 
hairs beneath. Stipules small (rarely rather large), sessile, lanceolate, 
sometimes half-cordate, at length crescentshaped. Catkins opening 
before the leaf-buds expand; the male catkins subsessile, with small 



Var. at, penmna. 

PiAiK MCCCXXIV. 

Stipules small, lanceolate, not a quarter as long as [»etioles, unequal, 
but scarcely half-cordutc at the base. 

Var. 3, st 'qnilaris. 

S. siip\ilaris(?) Andrn. in Cot. Gaz. Vol. III. p. 58 (quoad Lccfc, Sal. Crit. Nos. 25 
and 2G), non 8m. 

Stipules large, half as long as the petioles, half-coi'date at the base. 

By the sides of rivers, and in meadows, osier grounds, and damp 
woods. Rather common, and generally distributed, except in the 
north of Scotland. Not unfrequent in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Slirub. Spring. 

A bushy shrub, with long round virgate reddish brittle brsmehes, 
the twigs of the year softly downy. Leaves shortly stalked, 3 to 6 
inches long, variable in form, but usually inclining to lanceolate, and 
tapering more towards the apex than at the base when full-grown. 
Stipules shorter than the leaf-stalks, more or less curved. Catkins 
about 1 inch long, the female ones at length increasing to 1^- or 
2 inches. Stalk of the ovaiy about as long as the scale, which is 
oblong. Style variable in length, sometimes very short until after 
flowering. 

The var. 3 is often mistaken for S. stipularis, but that plant has the 
leaves narrower and more pai'allel-sided, and the stipules are larger and 
distinctly stalked. It has the female catkins also much longer. 

Silky-leaved Osier. 

Gorman, Smith Weide. 
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SPECIES xrv.-SALIX PERRUGINBA. Anders. 

Plate MCCCXXV. 

S. cincrea-viminalis. Wimni. Sal. Europ. p. 181. 

Leaves oblong-elliptical or strapshaped-elliptical, often acuminate, 
acute, distinctly undulated and repand and very finely serrate on the 
margins, which are revolute when young, rugose and dull green above, 
^vith the veins impressed, dull grey mth cottony or woolly hairs 
beneath. Stipules usually rather large (rarely large), subsessile, 
shortly stalked, or subsessile, lanceolate or ovate-half-cordate, at length 
crescentshaped. Catkins opening before the leaf-buds expand ; the 
male catkins with small nonfoliaceous bracts at the base, ovate-oblong, 
subsessile; the female catkins rather long, cylindrical, rather thick, 
dense, shortly stalked, with small foliaceous bracts at the base. 
Catkin-scales strapsha])cd-oblanceolat.c, pilose, brown at the apex. 
Stamens 2 ; filaments free, glabrous. Cajjsulc lanceolate-conical, grey, 
silky-tomentose, on a stalk longer than the nectary ; style generally 
short, about as long as the stigmas; stigmas rather short, oblong, 
usually entire. Young branches do^vny; buds downy or subglabrous; 
upper side of the leaves at first downy, and often remaining so per- 
manently. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXXV. 

S. fcirnginoa, Borrer in E.B.8. No. 2G65, and Uooh. Brit. FI. cd. iv. p. 304, Boole. & 
Arn. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 407. 

S. Smitliiiina, var. y. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 311. 

Style as long as the stigmas ; stigmas narrowly oblong. 

Var. ^, rugosa. 

S. rugosa, Lccfe, Sal. Brit. 

S. liolosericea, Borrer in Boole. Brit. FI. cd. iv. p. 304. Boole. & Arn. Brit. FI. cd. viii. 

p. 407 (non Wilkl. ncc Koch.). 

S. Smitliiana, (i nigosa, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. p. 311. 

S. acuminata, var. rugosa, 8vi. M.S. 

Style shorter than the stigmas ; stigmas broadly oblong. Leaves 
more silky below than in var. a. Catkin-scales darker and more 
hairy. 

By river sides and in wet places. Not unfrequent in England. 
Fifeshire, Scotland. I have no record of its occurrence in Ireland. 
Var. 3, Lewes, Sussex; Kichinond, Yorkshire; Pinlcy, Warwickshire. 
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England, Scotland. Shrub. Spring. 

A bushy shrub, much resembling S. Srnithiana, but Avith the leaves 
smaller, more attenuated towards the two exti’cmities, more gradually 
acuminate, the margins more undulated and more distinctly sci’rate, 
duller green and more often hairy .above, when mature duller grey 
and loss silky beneath, the veins much more deeply im])ressed above, 
and more prominent beneath ; the stipules usually distinctly stalked, 
broader, more cordate at the base. The female catkins are longer. 
The capsule more slender, and on a longer stalk ; the style shorter ; 
and the stigmas shorter, thicker, and almost always entire. 

Dr. Wimmer quotes specimens from Pinley as his S. cincrea- 
viminalis. 

Femiginom Osier. 

Sub-Section III. — VETRIX. Dumort. 

Nectary wedgeshaped. Stamens 2, free; anthers ultimately dull 
yellow. 

Shrubs or small (rarely large) trees, with equitant vcrn.ation and 
catkins with or without bracts at the base. Leaves pubescent or 
glabrous, the pubescence generally crisped or woolly. 

Gkoup I.— CAPREiE. 

Style short. Catkin-scales rather small, brown at the apex. 

Shrubs or trees. Stipules reniform. 

SPECIES (?) XV.-SALIX ACUMINATA. Sm. 

Plate MCCCXXVI. 

Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1434. Eng. FI. Vol. IV. p. 227. Borrer in Hoolc. Brit. FI. ed. 
iv. p. 304. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. od. viii. p. 407. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. 
p. 311. (non Hoffm.). 

S. Calodondrtm, Wiviiii. Sal. Enrop. p. 187. 

S. Caprea-dasyclados, Wirnm. Deuksdir. d. Scdilos. Ges. p. 103. 

S. dasyclados, Anders, in Bot. Ga/.. Vol. III. p. 50, quo ad No. 37, Leefe, Sal. Brit, 
(non Wimm.). 

Leaves oblong-elliptical or oblong-oblanceolate, acuminate, acute, 
slightly undulated, and repand-crenate and very finely serrate at the 
margins, which are narrowly reflexed, but never revolute, even and 
dull green and finely pubescent above, glaucous and pubescent with 
white hairs beneath. Stipules sessile, at length lunate, half- cordate or 
cordate-sagittate at the base. Male flowers unknown (?), (stamens 2, 
Smith). Female catkins shortly stalked, with several large foliaceous 
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bracts at the base, oblong-cylindrical, rather thick, dense. Catkin- 
scales oblanceolate, hairy. Cajisule hairy, ovate-conical, on a stalk 
rather shorter than the nectary, or not much exceeding it ; style nearly 
as long as the stigmas ; stigmas short, ovate-oblong, undivided. Young 
branches and buds softly doAvny. 

In rather moist Avoods and hedges. “ Frequent.” Smith. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree or Shrub. Early Spring. 

A tree sometimes attaining considerable size, Avith grey bark and 
broAvn tAvigs, of which the young ones are densely and softly hairy. 
Leaves rather shortly stalked, 3 to 5 inches long, f to 1 inch broad, 
with the veins prominent and reddish straw-colour beneath, the Avhole 
surface densely pubescent beneatli when young, and remaining so 
even when mature. Stipules commonly present on the barren shoots, 
at first half-ovate, afterwards curving, denticulate, strongly nerved, 
glaucous on the outer side. Catkins suberect, slightly curved, 1;^ to 
2 inches long. Catkin-scales bearded, blackish at the apex. Nectary 
large, oblong. 

Dr. Wirnmer considers this a hybrid, of Avhich S. dasyclados may 
be one of the parents, and either S. Caprea or S. cinerea the other, but 
it is impossible to speak Avith certainty upon this point. As S. dasy- 
clados is not knoAvn to occur in Britain, if it should be discovered to 
be one of the parents of S. acuminata, the latter could not be considered 
truly native. 

Long-leaved Sallow. 

SPECIES XVI.-SALIX CINEREA. Lmn, 

Plates MCCCXXVII.-~MCCCXX1X. 

EeicK Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXVI. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 2364. 

Wlmm, Sal. Europ. p. 47. Anders, Mon. Sal. p. 71. IIooJc. & Arn. Brit. FI. ed. viii. 
p. 407. Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 311. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate or -obovate or elliptical-oblong, broadest 
beyond the middle, often wedgeshaped at the base, acuminate and 
acute or obtuse and apiculate, more or less undulated and repand- 
crenate, and finely sen'ate at the margins,* which are usually narrowly 
I’eflexed but never revolute, even and duU ashy-green and usually 
finely pubescent above, more or less glaucous and pubescent with 
Avhite or reddish-broAvn hairs beneath. Stipules sessile, at length lunate, 
half-cordate at the base. Catkins opening before the leaf-buds, sub- 
sessile, Avith a few nonfoliaceous bracts at the base ; the male catkins 
oblong, the female cylindrical. Catkin-scales oblong-oblanceolate, haiiy 


* At least ibc later leaves. 
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or pilose. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, pilose at the base. Capsule 
conical, greyish tornentose, on a stalk much longer than the nectary ; 
style scarcely any, always shorter than the stigmas; stigmas short, 
oblong, entire or 2-cleft. Briuiches of the year and buds pubescent.. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXXVII 

S. cincrea, 8m. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1897. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 215. Hoolc. Brit. 
PI. ed. iv. p. 3G4. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate, rather rigid, usually recurved at the 
margins, glaucous, and often with reddish brown hairs beneath. Sti- 
pules rather large. 

Var. 3, aquatica. 

Plate MCCCXXVIII. 

S. aquatica, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1437. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 218. Huoh. Brit. 
FI. cd. iv. p. 365. 

S. Cuprca-cinerca, Wirnm. Sal. Europ. p. 109. 

S. cinerea, var. latifolia, Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 72. 

Leaves obovate, or oblong-obovate, rather thin, slightly glaucous, 
and with the hairs usually Avhitc beneath. Stipules large. 

Var. 7 , oleifolia. 

Plate MCCCXXIX. 

S. oleifolia, Sm. Eng. Bot. od. i. No. 1402. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 210. Jlooh. Brit. 
FI. cd. iv. p. 365. 

Leaves elliptical-oblong or narroAvdy oblong-oblanceolate, rigid, flat, 
glaucous, with the hairs generally reddish-brown beneath. Stipules 
small. 

In moist woods, hedgerows, meadows, .and by the sides of streams. 
Very common, and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree or shrub. Early Spring. 

A variable plant, sometimes only a few feet high, sometimes, though 
more rarely, reaching to 20 or 30 feet high. Le.aves vaiiable in 
shape, the earlier ones often quite entire, the later commonly more or 
less serrate and 1 to 3 inches in length, the veins eommonly very 
prominent bene.ath. The stipules arc generally present on the barren 
shoots, and vary consider.ably in shape. The catkins are about 
1 inch long while in flower; the female at length li to 2 inches long. 
Catkin-scales brownisli-black towards the apex. Capsules on veiy 
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slalks, the stvlc often scarcely (listin?nishahle. at least until aft('r 

flowering. , . . i 

It ditiers from S. acuminata, Sm. in the leaves being more nari-owed 

towards the base, less acuminate, the female catkins shorter, the cap- 
sule with a much longer stalk, and the styles inuch shorter. 

The varieties run so into each other, that it is often impossible to 
say to which of the three a form ought to be referred. 


Common Sallow. 

French, Saule cendre, German, Oracle Weide» 

This tree is a type of the sallows which are known by their downy branches and 
rusty glittering hue. The sallow makes good copse wood, growing rapidly, and 
yielding a supply of long branches adapted for polos and hoops, and a variety of other 
purposes. It makes one of the best kinds of charcoal for gunpowder. None of the 
species do well in dry land. They require an abundant sujiply of moisture. Tlio 
bark may be used for tanning, and is applied medicinally sometimes. Gerard tells us 
that Dioscoridos writeth, “ Being burnt to ashes and steeped in vinegar, it takes away 
comes and other like risings in the feet and toes.’* “ Divers,” saith Galen, “ doc slit 
the bark while the withy is in flowring, and gather a certain juyee with which they use 
to take away things that hinder the sight, and this is when they arc constrained to 
use a cleansing medicine of thin and subtile parts.” Both Gerard and Cnlpeppt'r tell 
us that “ ’Tis a fine cool tree, the boughs of wdiich arc very convenient to bo placed in 
the chamber of one sick of a feaver, which thing is a wonderfull refreshing to the sicko 
patient.” 


SPECIES XVII.— S A L I X AU RITA. Limu 

Plate MCCCXXX. 

Ueich. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXV. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 848. 

Wlmm, Sal. Europ. p. 51. Anders, Mon. Sal. p. G9. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 4087, 
and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 21G. HooJe. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. dG5. Ilooh. & Am. 
Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 408. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 311. 

Leaves obovate or subrotund- or oblong-obovatc, often wedgeshaped 
at the base, broadest beyond the middle, obtuse and apiculate or shortly 
cusjjidate, undulated and faintly serrate at the margins, which are 
narrowly reflexed but never revolute, rugose (from the veins being 
deeply impressed) and dull opaque green and usually pubescent above, 
more or less glaucous and pubescent with white or reddish-brown hairs 
beneath. Stipules shortly stalked or suhscssile, half-reniform. Catkins 
opening rather before the leaf-buds, subsessile, with a few nonfolinceous 
bracts at the base; the male catkins oblong, the female shortly cylin- 
drical. Catkin-scales strapshaped, sparingly pilose. Stamens 2 ; fila- 
ments free, nearly glabrous at the base. Capsule subulate-conical, 
whitish-tomentose, on a stalk three to five times as long as the nectary ; 
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style scarcely any; stigmas short, ovate, entire or notched. Branches 
of the year finely downy, and buds subglabrous or glabrous. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Leaves obovate or oval-obovate. 

Var. 3, minor. 

Leaves subrotund-obovate. A smaller plant than var. a, rarely 
more than 1 foot high. Leaves not exceeding ^ to 1 inch in length. 

In moist woods and in wet places, on heaths and commons. Plentiful, 
j and generally distributed. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Spring. 

A bushy shrtib, rarely more than 3 or 4 feet high, with numerous 
diffuse branches, the young ones soon becoming glabrous. Leaves 
similar to those of S. cinerea, var. aquatica, but smaller (rarely above 
2 inches long, and often less), and much more rugose above. The 
stipules are usually larger, broader in proportion, and never absent on 
the later shoots. Catkins similar to those of S. cinerea, but smaller, 
rai’cly more than or f inch long when in flower. Capsule consider- 
ably narrower than in S. cinerea ; style shorter or altogether indis- 
cernible ; stigmas shorter and thicker. 

rinldcd-lm red Sallow. 

Frciicli, ruh'. German, Geohrtc Wcule, 

SPECIES x\m— SALIX CAPREA. Linn, 

Plates UCCCXXXL MCCCXXXIL 

ndch. Ic. FI. Gorm. ct Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXVII. 

Bilhif, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 4(»2. 

Wimnicr, Sal. Eiirop. p. 5-'>. Mon. Sal. p. 75. ILool\& Am. Brii, FI. cd. viii. 

p. <Lu8. JUiJt. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 311. 

Leaves oval or roundish-oval or elliptical, broadest near the middle, 
or a little beyond it, rounded or siibcordate rarely wedgesliaped 
towards the base, shortly acuminate or cuspidate, undulated and 
usually creiiate-sei’rate at tlie margins, which are very narrowl}^ re- 
flexed, but never revolutc, even and at length glabrous and dull green 
above, grey and tomentose beneath, where they arc pubescent vnih 
Avhite hairs on the veins. Stipules subsessile, semicircular, half-reniform. 
Catkins opening before the leaLbuds, subsessile, with a few non- 
foliaccous bracts at the base; the male catkins ovate-oblong, the female 
at first obloner. afterwards cvlindrical. Catkin-scales oblanceolate, 
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densely pilose. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, glabrous. Capsule subulate- 
conical, grey, silky-tomentose, on a stalk four to eight times as long 
as the nectary ; style scarcely any ; stigmas short, ovate, entire, or 
2-cleft. Branches of the year finely pubescent, buds glabrous or sub- 
glabrous j leaves softly pubescent on both sides when young. 

Var. a, genuina. 

’late MCCCXXXI. 

S. Caprea, Sm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1488, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 225. 

Leaves undulated and crenate-serrate. Stipules conspicuous. 

Var. sphacelata. 

Plate MCCCXXXII. 

S. sphacelata, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2833, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 224. 

S. Silesiaca, Willd. var. ft (?). Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. C2. 

“ Leaves entire ” (Smith), discoloured at the point. Stipules often 
absent. Whole plant much smaller than in var. a. 

In woods, pastures, hedgerows, &c. Very common, and generally 
distributed. Var. 0 at Fionlarig, near head of Loch Tay, Perthshire, 
(Ivev. Dr. Stewart): and in valleys among the Highlands of Scotland 
(Lightfoot). 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Tree or shrub. Early Spring. 

A tree, when left to itself, attaining the height of 20 to 30 feet, with 
the leaves, when full-grown, 2 to 5 inches long, less narrowed towards 
the base than in S. cinerca or S. aurita, more softly downy on both 
sides when young, a7id permanently so beneath, and the pubescence 
beneath has a greater tendency to become slightly silky than in the two 
preceding. Male catkins 1 to inch long, thicker than in any of 
the preceding species. Female at first about the size of the male, but 
at length attaining to to 3 inches. Capsules about I inch long. 
Catkin-scales fuscous at the apex as in the other species in this section. 

This is one of the earliest flowering of the genus. Some of the forms 
approximate closely to those of S. cinerea, but that is a smaller shrub, 
with more rigid leaves, which are more attenuated at the base, duller 
green above, and with the veins more jirominent beneath, and often 
dull orange. In S. cinerea the catkins are smaller; the anthers deeper 
yellow ; the capsules smaller and more acute, and the young branches 
and even the buds more pubescent, the latter shorter. 

S. aurita differs from S. caprea in its more ovate and rugose leaves, 
and much smaller catkins and capsules, which are always nearly white, 
not grey. 

Specimens of S. spacelata show it to be only a small state of S. 
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caprea. Dr. Wimmcr, in quoting it as possibly S. Silesiaca, appears to 
have seen no specimens, but to judge from the descriptions in Smith’s 
“Flora Britannica.” 

Great Sallow. 

French, Saule marceau. German, Sold oder Saal Weide, 

This species has several very valuable qualities. The bark serves the Highlanders 
for tanning, and is no indifferent substitute for cinchona bark in agues. The wood, 
being white, tough, and smooth in grain, forms excellent hurdles, and good handles 
for hatchets. It is also used for charcoal, and in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Tbe large golden yellow male catkins and the silver grey female ones deck the bare 
branches in the most beautiful manner, rendering the trees conspicuous in the early 
sj^ring, and causing ,thcm to bo the resort of bees in search of honey. In common 
with other early willows, the sallow is vulgarly called the “ palm,” and is used by 
the Roman Catholics of England in their Palm Sunday celebration 

“ In Rome, upon Palm Sunday, 

They bear true palms ; 

The cardinals bow reverently, 

And sing old psalms. 

Elsewhere those psalms are sung 
Beneath the olive biunches ; 

The holly-bough supplies their place 
Amid the avalanches.” 

More northern climes must be content, not exactly with “ the sad willow,” as the 
poet goes on to say, for that is the Sallx Bahylmia^ or weeping willow — a plant not 
used in Roman Catholic celebrations — ^whereas this one which he intends is an emblem 
of hope and cheerfulness. It is doubtless the same tree as Rosalind found in the 
forest bearing the verses in praise of her — “ a palm tree,” as she calls it, according to 
Shakspeare. 


Group II.— PHYLICIFOLIiE. 

Catkin-scales short, brown, fnscous at the apex. Capsule stalked ; 
style long. 

Shrubs, rarely trees, with the pubescence of the leaves not crisped 
or woolly. 

SPECIES (?) XIX.—S A LIX LAURINA. 8m. 

Plate MCCCXXXIII. 

HM . Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXIX. Fig. 2004. 

Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 152. Sm. Trans. Linn. Soc. Vol. VI. p. 122. jBToofc. Brit. FI. 
cd. iv. p. 3C8. 

S. Caprea-Weigoliana, Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. 215. 

S. bicolor, Sm. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 1806, and Engl. FI. Vol. TV. p. 178. 

Leaves, when they are thin and reddish, at length rather rigid or 
subcoriaceous, oval-oblong or oval-obovate, shortly acuminate or sub- 
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acute, callous-serrate, dull green, sliglitly sliining, even and sub- 
glabrous or very thinly hairy above, glaucous and sparingly hairy or 
subglabrous beneath, and softly pubescent on both sides where they are 
silky on the veins. Stipules small, ovate, half-cordate, caducous. Male 
flowers unknown. Female catkins opening at the same time as the 
leaf-buds, shortly stalked or subscssile, with a few foliaceous bracts at 
the base, rather dense, cylindrical. Catkin-scales strapshaped, obtuse, 
thinly pilose. Capsule subulate-conical, whitish silky-tomentose, on 
a stalk three or four times as long as the nectary; style elongate, 
commonly exceeding the stigmas; stigmas short, ovate, generally 
2-cleft. Branches of the year and buds finely downy, soon becoming 
glabrous; leaves sometimes hairy, blackish in drying, but only if 
gathered young. 

In woods and thickets. Bather rare. Smith states, on the authority 
of Mr. Crowe, that it is not uncommon in Norfolk. It occurs in the 
Isle of Wight, by a little pool close to Newtown, on the right hand of 
the road from Shalfleet between the Toivn Hall and Fretland’s farm; 
perhaps also in a hedge by the side of a horse path from Alveston to 
Nunworth Down (Dr. Bromfield) ; Bryanston, Dorset (Mr. I. C. 
Mansel) ; Richmond, Yorkshire (Mr. J. Ward in Leefe, Sal. Brit. No. 43). 
Probably it occurs elsewhere, but it has been so much confounded with 
forms of S. phylicifolia that I cannot give its correct distribution in 
England, and I have no reliable record of it from Scotland. In Ireland, 
where it is a doubtful native, it occurs near Carrigline in a moist bushy 
place by the roadside between Castle Dawson and Bellaghy, co. Deiry, 
also on the shore of Lough Neagh, near Massareue Park, Antrim. 

England, Ireland. Shrub or tree. Late Spiing or early Summer. 

A bush rarely above 6 feet high, but when left to itself sometimes 
reaching 20 or 30 feet in height, with upright virgate mahogany 
coloured branches and numerous nearly upright leaves. Leaves 
from 2 to 4 inches long, widest a little beyond the middle, where 
they are 1 to 2 inches across, when young resembling those of 
S. Caprea, but with the hairs rather more silky, when full^rown, 
however, they are much more like those of S. phylicifolia. Catkins 
numerous, suberect, 1 to 1^ inch long, with the scales much shorter 
than the ovaries, which are white. 

This is well distinguished from all the forms of S. Caprea, S. 
cinerea, and S. aurita by the elongate style and later period of flower- 
ing, the hairs are also more silky and less crisjied, and the mature 
leaves are more rigid, brighter green above, and more glaucous 
beneath, and the capsule has a shorter stalk, and the catkin-scales are 
shorter in proportion. 
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From S. phylicifolia it difFcrs in its larger size, its larger darker 
green and less shining suberect leaves, with the veins more elevated 
and more hairy beneath, in the catkins being more nunicrous on each 
branch, and in the capsule being densely silky-woolly with white 
hairs, on a longer stalk, but with a shorter style 

Intermediate Sallow. 

SPECIES XX.-SAL IX PHYLICIFOLIA. Fries, 

Platks MCCCXXXIV. MCCCXLVI. 

Reich, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XL Tab. DLXIII. Fi-. 2002. 

Anders, Mon. Sal. p. 131. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 312. Hook & Arn. Brit. 

FI. ed, viii. p. 410. 

S. Wcigeliana, Wilkly Wimm. Sal. Earop. p. 7G. 

Leaves at length somewhat rigid or subcoriaceous, oval or oblanceo- 
late-oval, or elliptical, or oblong-obovate or oblanccolate, shortly 
acuminate or acute, often undulated and crenate-serrate or faintly 
callous-serrate, rarely entire, green, very glossy, even and glabrous 
above, more or less glaucous and glabrous beneath, where the pri- 
mary veins are slightly elevated, and sometimes silky hairy. Stipules 
very small, ovate or lanceolate, half-heartshaped, often absent. Cat- 
kins opening at the same time as the leaf-buds, subsessile, or the 
female ones rather shortly stalked, and generally with a few foliaceous 
bracts at the base, ovoid or cylindrical, dense, or (in fruit) lax. 
Catkin-scales strapshaped, subacute, thinly pilose, rarely densely 
woolly. Stamens 2; filaments free, glabrous. Capsule lanceolate- 
conical, often grey or white, silky-tomentose or subglabrous, on a stalk 
2 or 3 times as long as the nectary; style elongate, equalling or 
exceeding the stigmas ; stigmas short, oblong 2 -cleft. Branches of 
the year finely and sparingly do^vny, very soon becoming glabrous; 
leaves sometimes turning black in drymg, but only if gathered when 
young, when they are thin, green, and sparingly hairy on both sides, or 
glabrous above. 

Var. a, radicam. 

Plate MCCCXXXIV. 

S. nwlicans, Sin. Brit. FI. Vol. III. p. 1053. Ilool-. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 368. 

S. pliylicifolia, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 958. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 173. 

Lower branches decumbent and rooting. Leaves elliptical- oblance- 
olate, acute. Capsule and stalk silky. Style long. 
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Var. /3, Davalliana. 

Pi, ATE MCCCXXXV. 

S. Davalli.ina, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. TV. p. 175. Borrcr, in Eng. Dot. Suppl. No. 2701. 
llovh. Brit. FI. Vol. IV. p. 309. 

Upright leaves obloiig-oblanccolate, acuminate. Capsule and stalk 
silky ; style rather long. 

Var. y, Weigeliana. 

Plate MCCCXXXVI. 

S. Weigeliana, Borrcr, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 20)50, HooJc. Brit. FI. 

ed. iv. p. 3G0. 

S. Wulfcniana, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 176 (non WiUd,)i 
S. livicla, Wahl, (?). Wlmm. Sal. Europ. p. 110. 

Upright. Leaves roundish-oval or broadly rhomboi dal -oval, acute, 
or shortly acummate. Capsule and stalk silky ; style long. 

Var. a, nitenfi. 

Plate MCCCXXXVII. 

S. nitons, (7. Andirs. MS. Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 175. liurrar, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. 
No. 2055. Uooh Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 370. 

Upright. Leaves oval or oval-oblanceolate, acute. Capsule and 
stalk silky ; style long. 

Var. £, Crowedna. 

Plate MCCCXXXVIII. 

S. Crowcana, 8m. Trans, of Linn. Soc. Vol. VI. p. 117. Engl. Bot. No. 1140, and 
Eng. FI. Vol. IV. p. 192. 

Upright. Leaves elliptical or elliptical-oblanceolate, acute. Stamens 
often monadelphous. Capsule and stalk “downy.” (/Sto.); style rather 
long. 

Var. Dictsoniana. 

Plate MCCCXXXIX. 

S. Diolisoniana, iSm. Engl. Bot. od. i. No. 1390, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 190. Ilonh. 
Brit. FI. od. iv. p. 371. 

S. myrtilloidcs, 8in. Brit. FI. Vol. III. p. 1050 (non Linn.') 

Upright. liCaves oval or oval-elliptical, acute. Capsule and stalk 
silky ; style short. 
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Var. ri, tenuior. 

Plate MCCCXL. 

S. tenuior, Borrer, in Engl. Dot. Ruppl. No. 2650. Bool-. Brit. PI. ed. iv. p. 368. 

S. laurina, var. Eoolt. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 409. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot ed. vi. 
p. 312. 

Upright. Leaves oblanceolate, acuminate. Capsule and stalk silky; 
style long. 

Var. 9, laxifiora. 

Plate MCCCXLI. 

S. laxiflora, O. Anders. MS. Borrer, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2749, and Hook. Brit. 
FI. ed. iv. p. 368. 

Upright. Leaves obovate or oval-obovate, abruptly acuminate. 
Capsule glabrous below, downy at the apex; stalk glabrous; style 
long. 

Var. I, j-tropinqua. 

Plate MCCCXLIII. 

S. propinqua, Borrer, Engl. I3ot.. Suppl. No. 2720. HooJ:. Brit. PI. cd. iv. p. 308. 

S. nigricans, var. profiinqua, Hook, & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 409. 

S. laurina, var. propinqua, Bah. Man. Brit. Bofc. cd. vi. p. 312, 

Upright. Leaves cUlptical or oblong-elliptical, abruptly acuminate 
below. Capsule silky towards the apex; style long. 

A"ar. X, tetmpla. 

Pi, ATE MCCCXL. 

S. tctrapla, Walker.'^' Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 177. Borrer, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. 

No. 2702. Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 3G0. 

S. nigricans-Weigcliaiia, Wimm. Sal. Eiirop. p. 217. 

S. phylicifolia-nigricans, Wimm. Deiikschr. d. Scliles. Gescllsch. p. 108. 

Upright. .Leaves oblong-oblanceolate, acuminate. Capsule glabrous 
at the base, downy at the ajiex; stalk glabrous; style long. 

Var. X, Borreriana. 

Plate MCCCXLIV. 

S. Borreriana, 8m. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 174. Bonxr, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2619. 
Hook. Brit. FI. cd. iv. p. 3(;9. 

Erect. Leaves nanwly oblanceolate, longly acuminate. Capsule 
and stalk glabrous; st}'Ie long. 
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Var. jtt, phillyreifolia. 

Plate MCCCXLV. 

S. phillyreifolia, Borrer, in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 26G0. Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. 
p. 371. 

Upright. Leaves broadly-clliptical or rhombic-elliptical, acute. 
Capsule and stalk glabrous ; style rather long. 

Var. V, tenuifolia. 

Plate MCCCXLVI. 

S. tennifolia, Sm,. Brit. PI. Vol. III. p. 1052, and Engl. PI. Vol. IP. p. 179 (non 
Engl. Bot. No. 2186). Borrer^ in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2795. Hook. Brit. 
FI. ed. p. iv. 371. 

S. laurina, var. tenuifolia, Hook. & Am. Brit. PI. ed. viii. p. 409. Bah. Man. Brit. 
Bot. ed. p. vi. 312. 

S. maialis, Wald. (?) Wimm, Sal. Europ. p. 268. 

Upright. Leaves oval or rhombic-elliptical, acute. Capsule and 
stalk glabrous. 

By the sides of streams and on damp rocks. Common in the north 
of England and in Scotland ; rare in the south. The var. Croweana 
is said to grow in Norfolk, but whether it be really wild there I have 
no means of knowing. The neighbourhood of Richmond, Yorksliire, 
and the Breadalbane Mountains, Perthshire, are the two places from 
whence the greatest number of forms has been reported, very probably 
because these localities have been carefully exploited by botanists who 
have paid special attention to willows. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Spring, and often again in 

the end of Summer. 

A polymorphous species, sometimes only a foot or two high, some- 
times 6 to 12 feet. The branches are fuscous or dull purple, shining 
and glabrous, sometimes pubescent when young. The leaves, when 
mature, are more or less rigid, glabrous, and shining, with a somewhat 
greasy lustre above, with the veins scarcely at all impressed, more or 
less glaucous beneath ; when young they are more or less membranous, 
and somewhat hairy, especially beneath ; their size varies from 1 to 2 or 
even 3 inches in length, and their breadth, and even their shape, is 
extremely variable ; the margin is generally more or less undulated 
or serrate, but sometimes entire. The stipules are rarely present, 
and always small, lanceolate or ovate, half-cordate or half-sagittate. 
The catkins are later in appearing than in most of the willows; the 
male about 1 inch long; the female often 2 inches or more, and 
frequently becoming lux in fruit. The catkin-scales are black at the 
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point, hairy or shaggy. Capsule generally olive or rcddisli-brown, 
though this colour is sometimes obscured by the gi’cy or whitish 
pubescence. 

From S. laurina it differs in being a smaller plant, with the 
branches making a greater angle with each other, the leaves less 
upright, smaller, more shining above, with the veins less elevated and 
less hairy beneath, the capsules much less woolly on shorter stalks and 
with longer styles. The young branches and leaves in the forms of 
S. phylicifolia, which have these hairy, become glabrous much sooner 
than in S. laurina. 

Some of the varieties, as tetrapla and propinqua, are very probably 
hybrids between S. phylicifolia and S. nigricans; if not, these two 
should perhaps be included under one superspecies, as has been done 
by Mr. Bcntham in his “ Handbook of the British Flora.” 

Tea-leaved Sallow. 

French, Saule pldlica, German, Zwelfarbige Weide, 

Mr. Loudon says, “ This Salix, when covered with male blossoms, is amongst the 
most handsome, nor are the leaves destitute of beauty.*’ 

SPECIES XXL~S ALIX NIGRICANS. “ Fries. 

Plates MCCCXLVII.— MCCCLIV. 

Beicdi. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXXIII. fig. 2117. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Geim. Exsicc. Xo. 19G0. 

Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 125. Wimw: Sal. Europ. p. 70. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. vi. 

p. 812. Uoo/c. & Am. Biit. FI. od. viii. p. 408. 

S. phylicifolia, var. /3, Limi. Spec. Plant, p. 1442. BoiiJi. Handbk. Brit. 11. ed. ii. 
p. 42G. 

Leaves at length firm, but not rigid or coriaceous, oval or oblong- 
oval or oblong-obovate or elliptical or oblanceolate, shortly acuminate 
or acute, often undulated and crenate-serrate or faintly callous-serrate, 
rarely entire, green, slightly glossy, rugose and usually subglabrous 
above, paler or slightly glaucous and subglabrous beneath, where the 
primary veins are much elevated, and often silky-hairy. Stipules conspi- 
cuous, ovate, half-heartshaped, generally present. Catkins opening at 
the same time as the leaf-buds, subsessile, or the female ones rather 
shortly stalked, and with a few foliaceous bracts or leaves at the base, 
ovoid or cylindrical, dense, or rather lax in fruit. Catkin-scales strap- 
shaped, subacute or obtuse, pilose. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, pilose 
at the base. Capsule conical-subulate, glabrous or sliglitly tomentose, 
on a stalk four to eight times as long as the nectary ; style elongate, 
usually equalling the stigmas; stigmas short, oblong, usually 2-cleft. 
Branches of the year downy; leaves turning black in drying when 
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gathered 5 'oung, and often even when mature, thin and usually pubes- 
cent on both sides when young. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCXLVII. 

S. nigricans, Bm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. p. 1213, and Engl. El. Vol. IV. p. 172, Hooh, 
Brit. FI. cd. iv. p. 36G. 

Upright. Leaves oblong-elliptical, shortly acuminate, glaucous, and 
nearly glabrous beneath. Capsule and stalk silky. 

Var. 3, cotonifolia. 

Plate MCCCXLVni. 

S. cotonifolia, Bm.. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1403, and Engl, FI. Vol. IV. p. 220. Hooh, 
Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 3GG. 

Upright. Leaves oval or orbicular, oval, with a broad short point, 
pale or slightly glaucous, and downy beneath. Capsule and stalk 
silky. 

Var. y, Forsteriana. 

Plate MCCCXLIX. 

S. Forsteriana, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2344, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 244. Hooh. 
Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 307. 

Upright. Leaves oval-obovate or elliptical-obovate, abruptly acumi- 
nate, glaucous, and slightly downy on both sides. Capsule and stalk 
hairy. 

Var. 8 , rupestris. 

Plate MCCCLI. 

S. rupestris. Sin. EngL Bot. ed. i. No. 2342, Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 222. Hooh. Brit. 
PI. ed. iv. p. 307. 

Trailing. Leaves elliptical-obovate, acute, pale beneath, and spar- 
ingly hairy on both sides. Capsule and stalk pubescent — “ silky ” 
{Smithy. 

Var. s, Andet'soniana. 

Plate MCCCLI. 

S. Andersoniana, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2343, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 223. Hook. 
Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 300. 

Upright. Leaves elliptical, slightly acuminate, glaucous beneath, 
thinly hairy on both sides. Capsule glabrous, not wrinkled, stalk 
downy. 
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Var. Damascena. 

PuTB MCOCLH. 

S. Damascena, Forbes.'* Borrer in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2709. Hooh. Brit. FI. 
ed. iv. p. 376, 

Upright. Leaves rhoniboidal-oval or oval-acute, green, and thinly 
hairy beneath, nearly glabrous above. Capsule glabrous, not wrinkled, 
stalk hairy. 

Var. 1}, petreea. 

PiATE MCCCLin. 

S. potrasa, G. Anders. Borrer in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2725. Hooh. Brit. FI. ed. iv. 
p. 367. 

Erect. Leaves oblong or oblong-elliptical, acute, keeled, scarcely 
glaucous beneath, thinly hairy on both sides, especially beneath. 
Capsule glabrous, wrinkled towards the apex, stalk hairy. 

Var. fl, hirta. 

Plate MCCCLIV. 

S. hirta, Sm. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No, 1404, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 221. IIooJc. Brit. 
FI. ed. iv. p. 3GG. 

Upright, subarborescent. Leaves oblong or oval-oblong, acuminate, 
abrupt, or subcordate at the base, subglaucous beneath, thinly hairy on 
both sides. Capsule glabrous, wrinkled towards the apex.* Stalk 
hairy. Young branches very densely hairy. 

Var. i, florihunda. 

Plate MCCCLIV. (hk). 

S. floribunda, Forbes, in Salict. Wob. p, 107. 

S. tenuifolia, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 218G (non Brit. FI.). 

S. bicolor, Hooh. Brit, FI. Vol. IV. p. 370 (non Ehrh. nec iSm,). 

Leaves oblong-oval, shortly acuminate, rounded at the base, glaucous 
beneath, thinly hairy on both sides. Female catkins unknown. 

By the sides of streams, and in wet meadows. Rare in the low 
countiy, but common in mountainous districts, both in the north of 
England and in Scotland. The var. a was observed by Mr. Crowe at 
Wrongay Fen, Norfolk; at Shobden Court, Herefordshire; and in 

^ This description is taken from a plant cultivated at Kow, under the name of S. 
liirfca. The Rev. J. E. Loefe describes the capsule as hairy, and Dr. Walker- Aruott 
says they are not wrinkled near the apex. 
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osier-beds in many places ; this is the only form I know of occurring 
so far south. Local in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Spring and early Summer; 
sometimes again in late Summer. 

S. nigricans is as variable a plant as S. phylicifolia, and runs through 
nearly a parallel series of variations. It is sometimes only 1 foot high, 
at other times 10 or 12 feet. The leaves also vaiy much, both in form 
and size, being sometimes little more tlian 1 inch long, at others 2 or 
3 inches, or even more. The points in which it differs from S. phylici- 
folia are the thinner texture of the leaves, which have the veins more 
impressed above and more prominent beneath, their colour darker 
above and less intensely glaucous beneath, both sides often retaining 
their hairiness for a longer period; the young branches and young 
leaves are more thickly pubescent ; the stipules are more often present, 
and always larger ; the leaves, especially when young, have a greater 
tendency to turn black in drying; the capsule is more often glabrous, 
with a shorter style and longer pedicel. 

S. floribunda {Forbes) is a doubtful plant, of which the female seems 
to be unknown, but the thin hairy leaves and large stipules indicate that 
it is a form of S. nigricans rather than of S. phylicifolia, to which Dr. 
Walker- Amott is inclined to refer it. 

Darh-leaved Sallow. 

French, Banlo noire issant. German, SeJmarm^erdende Weide, 


Gnoup III.— INCUBACiE. Linn. 

Style short ; stipules linear. 

Small shrubs, with the pubescence of the leaves usually silky. 

SPECIES (?) XXIII.-SALIX AMBIGUA. Ehrh. 

Plate MCCCLV. 

jBp/e/t. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXCII. Pig. 1243, b, and 1243, c. 

Anders. Mon. Sal p. 117. Borreryiii Engl. Bot. Sujipl. No. 2733. lloolc. Brit. FI. 
ed. iv. p. 3G1. lloolc. & Am. Brit. FL ed. viii. p. 404. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. 
vi. p. 314. 

S. aurita-repens, Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. 233. 

Leaves oblong-obovate or -oblanceolate or -oval or -elliptical, with a 
short recurved point, faintly crenate-serrate or serrate, sometimes 
nearly entire, rugose, from the veins being impressed above and 
prominent beneath, dark green, shining and subglabrous, or grey or 
hoary and pubescent above ; subglabrous and glaucous or more often 
clothed with silky or cottony hairs beneath. Stipules small, subsessUe, 
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ovate or half-cordatc. Catkins opening before the leaf-buds, shortly 
stalked or subsessile, Avith a few small silky leaves on the stalk, oblong- 
cylindrical, dense, but becoming rather lax in fruit. Catkin-scales 
oblong or obovate, thinly silky-pilose. Stamens 2; filaments free, 
pubescent. Capsule conical-subulate, grey-silky, on a stalk 4 or 5 
times as long as the nectary ; style scarcely any ; stigmas short, thick, 
at length cleft. Young branches and buds pubescent, soon becoming 
glabrous; leaves pubescent with soft hairs when young. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Leaves oblong-oval or oblong-obovate, slightly hairy. 

Var. 3, major. 

S. vorsifolia, “ Scr. S. p. 40,” Borrer. 

Leaves oblong-obovate, larger than those of var. a, silky on both 

Var. y, spatlmlata. 

S. spathulata, Willd, Spec. PI. Vol. IV. p. 700. 

Leaves oblong-oblanceolate, slightly silky-hairy. 

Var. 8, nndulata. 

Leaves oblong-elliptical, slightly hairy. Stipules more distinctly 
stalked, and style longer than in the other vars. 

On gravelly heaths. Rather rare, but Avidoly distributed. Var. a, 
Sussex, Perth; Epping Forest, Essex; Hopton, Suffolk; Aberdeen; 
Inverness ; Forfar ; Caithness ; Orkney ; and the Isle of Staffa. 
Var. 3, Hopton, Suffolk; Restennet Moss, near Forfar (noAV lost by 
drainage). Var. y, Epping Forest; Hopton, Suffolk; and between 
Balnagard and Aberfeldie, Perth. Var. 8, Hopton, Suffolk. Some of 
the forms oecur on the north-west side of Ben Buben, Sligo, and on 
hills near Belfast, but I have not seen Irish specimens. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Spring. 

A small much-branched shrub, rarely more than 1 to 3 feet high, 
with ascending or procumbent branches. Leaves generally about 
1 inch long, rarely a,ttaining to 2 inches, very similar to those of 
S. aurita, between which and S. repens it is no d.oubt a hybrid. From 
S. aurita it differs in its smaller size, more rigid, less rugose, flatter 
and less serrated leaves, smaller stipules, and more silky pubescence. 
From S. repens it is distinguished by its more rugose leaves, less silky 
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]>ul)oscence, conspicuous stipules, shorter style and stigmas, and more 
bushy growth. 

Ambiguous Sallow. 

Frencli, Saule amhigue, German, Zweifelhafte Weide, 

SPECIES XXIV,— SAL IX BE PE NS. Jjinn. Auct, 

Plates MCCCLVL to MCCCLXII. 

EgIcIi. Ic. FI, Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. DLXXXIX. DXO. and DXCI. Figs. 1239 to 
1243. 

Billot, FI. Gall, ct Germ. Bxsicc. No. 1959. 

Wimm. Sal. Europ. p. 114. Anders, Mon. Sal. p. 113. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. 
p. 313. 

S. fnsca, ITooh. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 361. Hooh. & Am. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 403. 

Leaves oblong-oval or oblong-cllij)tical or elli];)tical or oval, acute or 
subacute, entire or very faintly serrate, -with the margins narrowly 
reflexed, even, reticulated, -with the veins slightly prominent on both 
surfaces, bi'ight green, shining and glabrous or more or less grey and 
silvery-silky above, glaucous and more or less thickly clothed with 
adpressed silky hairs beneath, or rarely glabrous when full grown. 
Stipules usually absent, but on vigorous barren shoots lanceolate. 
Catkins opening at the same time as the leaf-buds, or before them, 
subsessile or shortly stalked, -with a few leaves at the base, oval-oblong, 
dense. Catkin-scales strapshaped or oblanccolate. Stamens 2; fila- 
ments free, glabrous. Capsule lanceolate-conical, grey Avith silky 
pubescence or glabrous, on a stalk 2 or 3 times as long as the nectary ; 
style short; stigmas ovate, short, thick, entire or cleft. Young 
branches and buds more or less silky, young leaves silky-white. 

Var. a, genuina. 

Plate MCCCLVI. 

S. repcns, Linn. 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 183, and Engl. El. Vol. IV. p. 201). 

Stem much branched, decumbent below; flowering branches ascend- 
ing. Leaves elliptical, with a straight point, entire, nearly glabrous 
above, glaucous and silky beneath. Stipules none. Capsule glabrous. 
Flowers -with the young leaves. 

Var. ^, fusca, 

Plate MCCCLVII. 

S. fusca, Linn. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1960, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 210. 

Stem suberect, much branched ; branches short, spreading. Leaves 
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elliptical oblong with a straight point faintly serrate, nearly glabrous 
above, glaucous and silky beneath. Stipules none. Capsule glabrous. 
Flowers with the young leaves. 

Var. y, prostrata. 

Plate MCCCLVIII, 

S. prostrata, 8m. Engl. Dot. cd. i. No. 1959, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 211. 

Stem prostrate, much branched ; branches long, slender, spreading, 
and a few of them short and subcrcct. Leaves elliptical, with a 
twisted point, faintly serrate, obscurely downy above, glaucous and 
silky beneath, at least when young. Stipules absent or minute. 
Capsule silky. Flowers before the leaves. 

Var. 8, ascendens. 

Plate MCCCLIX. 

JS. ascendens, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1002. 

S. faiiida, var. «, ascendens, Sni. Engl, FI. Vol. IV. p. 208. 

Stem decumbent; branches long, ascending. Leaves elliptical, with 
recurved points, faintly serrate, subglabrous above*, glaucous and 
silvery-silky beneath. Stipules often present, lanceolate or ovate. 
Capsule silky, becoming glabrous as it ripens. Flowers with the 
leaves. 

Var. £, parvifolia. 

Plate MCCCLX, 

S. parvifolia, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1901. 

S. foetida, var. /3, parvifolia, Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 208. 

Stem decumbent, much branched; branches long, spreading or 
procumbent. Leaves oval, with recurved points, nearly entire, sub- 
glabrous above, glaucous and more or less silvery-silky beneath. 
Stipules usually present, small, ovate. Capsule silky, becoming 
glabrous as it ripens. Flowers with the leaves. 

Var. incuhacea. 

Plate MCCCLXI. 

S. incabacoa, “Linn.," Sm. Engl. FI. Vol. lY. p. 212. Bor. in Engl, Bot. Suppl. 
No. 2GOO. 

Stem procumbent or erect; branches very long, erect. Leaves 
oblong or oblong-elliptical, with a twisted point, glabrous and strongly 
reticulated, with prominent veins above, glaucous and silvery silky 
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beneath, but at length glabrous. Capsule silky, at length glabrous 
Flowers with the young leaves. 

Var. 13 , argentea. 

Plate MCCCLXII. 

S. argentea, lAnn. 8m. Engl. FI. ed. i. No. 1364, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 206, 

Stem upi’ight, dividing into numerous very long, simple, erect 
branches. Leaves oval or oblong-oval, entire, with a recurved point, 
silky, but at length nearly glabrous above, silvery-silky beneath. 
Capsule silky. Flowers with the young leaves. A larger plant than 
any of the preceding vars. 

In damp places, on heaths and commons. Abundant, and univer- 
sally distributed. Var. argentea in sandy places. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Late Spring, early Summer, 
and sometimes again in Autumn. 

A very variable plant, the branches in some of the forms being only 
a few inches long, in others 2 or 4 feet or more; the leaves also vary 
much in outline and length, being from to 1 -J- inch long, but dis- 
tinguished by their silvery-silky pubescence when young, some 
remains of which is usually discernible on the underside of even the 
adult leaves, which are somewhat firm, and reticulated with veins 
which become prominent both above and below when the plant is 
dried. The catkins are to 1 inch long in fruit, sometimes with 
stalk elongated and with leaves, at other times with it extremely short, 
and with subfoliaceous bracts. The catkin-scales are variable in 
colour, often purplish, and more or less distinctly fuscous at the apex. 
The anthers are yellow, turning fuscous after the pollen is shed. 
The capsule is sometimes grey with silky hairs, which are very often 
deciduous as it ripens, at other times it is nearly glabrous even in its 
earliest stage. 

Dwarf Willow. 

French, Saule rampant, German, Krieehende Weide. 

SPECIES (?) XXV.-SALIX ROSMARINIFOLIA. ^^lAnny Koch, 

Plates MCCCLXIII. MCCCLXIV. 

Jicich, Ic. n. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXCI. Fig. 1242. 

Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 115. 

S. repens, var. rosmarini folia, Wlmm. Sal. Europ. p. 117. 

Leaves stmpshaped-elliptical, attenuated at both ends, acute, entire, 
or very faintly serrate, with the margins naiTowly reflexed, even, and 
faintly reticulated, dull green, shining and glabrous above, glaucous 
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and commonly more or less thickly clothed with adpressed silky 
hairs beneath, or rarely glabrous when full-grown. Stipules minute, 
lanceolate, often absent. Catkins opening at the same time as the 
leaf-buds, subsessile or shortly stalked, with a few leaves at the base, 
broadly ovate or subglobular-ovate, dense. Catkin-scales obovate. 
Stamens 2 ; filaments free, glabrous. Capsule lanceolate- or ovate- 
conical, grey with silky pubescence, on a stalk two or three times as 
long as the nectary; style very short; stigmas ovate, short, thick, 
cleft or entire. Young branches and buds silky white; young leaves 
more or less silky. 

Var. a, genuim. 

Plate MCCCLXIII. 

S. rosmarinifolia, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1365, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 214. ITooh. 
Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 360. Hook. & Am. Brit. PI. ed. viii. p. 402. Bah. Man. Brit. 
Bot. ed. vi. p. 313. 

Catkins frequently curved when young. Catkin-scales short, hairy. 
Capsule lanceolate-conical ; stigmas cleft. 

Var. /3, angustifolia.* 

Plate MCCCLXIV. 

S. angustifolia, Wtilf. Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 360. Hook. & Am, Brit. FI. cd. viii. 

p. 403. Bah. Man. Brit, Bot. cd. vi. p. 313. 

S. Arbuscula, Srii. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1366, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 197 (non 
lArm.). 

Catkins erect, straight. Catkin-scales nearly as long as the young 
germens, woolly. Capsule ovate-conical; stigmas entire. 

In spongy bogs, but very doubtfully native. Var. a is said by 
Dillenius to have been found in England by Sheri’ard, and sent to 
Crowe by Dickson, who is presumed to have found it in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Var. 3 is said to have been gathered in the Highlands 
of Scotland by Mr. Dickson ; it is also alleged to have occurred in the 
Clova Mountains, and on the banks of the Nith, twenty miles above 
Dumfries. 

[England? Scotland?] Shrub. Late Spring. 

A small shrub, 2 to 4 feet high, with long straight fuscous or 
testaceous erect or ascending branches. The leaves are 1 to 2 inches 
long, and rarely more than ^ inch broad ; the catkins trom to -J- inch 
long. The long leaves and short catkins are the only points which 

* Erroneously named argentifolia on tlio plate. 

K K 
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separate it from S. 7'epens, of which it is probably merely a variety, 
as Dr. Wiinmer considers it. The large leaves given on the original 
plate, Engl. Bot. ed. i. 13G6, have clearly nothing to do with the plant 
figured. 

Wimmer refers the S. rosmarinifolia of “ English Botany, 1365,” to 
S. virninalis-repens, Lasch.^ which he considers the true rosmarinifolia 
of Linnreus. This is the S. Fricsiana of Anderson. It differs from 
our plant in its narrower leaves, with the margins more revolute when 
young; it has also longer oblong catkins, subsessile caj)sules, and, 
according to Anderson, a more or less evident style, though Wimmer 
describes a form with the style obliterated. 

Jioseinary-leaved Willow. 

French, Saule a f cullies dc liosmar'm, German, Tlosmariuhlatlrlfje Weiilc. 


Giioup IV.— CHilYSANTHyE. 

Capsule more or less compressed, sessile; style long; stigmas 
entire. 

Shrubs with strigose-pilose branches and broad woolly leaves, or trees 
with puqde pruinose branches, and leaves like those of S. alba or 
S. undulate, but differing from these species by their sessile catkins, 
black-tipped catkin-scales, and 2 stamens. 

SPECIES XXVII.- SALIX ACUTIPOLIA. Willd. 

Plate MCCCLXVI. 

Jleicl,. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DCIII. Fig. 12r).5. 

Hooli. & A.rn, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 400. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 

S. pruiiiosa, “ Wendla^ul.^^ lielch. FI. Excurs. p. 104G. Wrnrm. Sal. Europ. p. 9. 

S. violacea, Anclr. Bot. Kep. Vol. IX. Xo. 581. 

Branches flaccid, violet, with a ]>niinosc bloom, glabrous. Leaves 
narrowly elliptical-strapshaped or linear-elliptical, wedgeshaped at the 
base, longly acuminate and very acute, very finely callous-seri*ate, 
glabrous and green on both sides, but paler beneath, reticulate-veined 
when dry. Stipules lanceolate, acuminate. Catkins appearing before 
the leaves, sessile, without leaves at the base, oval-oblong, dense. 
Catkin- scales triangular, acuminated, verj'^ acute, dense, pilose, with 
very long straight white silky hairs. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, 
glabrous. “ Capsule ovate-conical, glabrous, sessile ; style elongate ; 
stigmas linear-oblong.” ( Koch . ) Y oung branches and leaves glabrous ; 
the latter with minute white dots on the upper side. 

In woods, and by the sides of streams. Vei*y rare, and perhaps not 
native. “Found by Mr. Ward in 1831 at Broadhanis, near Mensley, 
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B single bush only, wliich is now eradicated. More recently it has been 
met with by Mr. Mudd in Airy holme Wood, and in two or three places 
by the Leven side near Great Ayton, but only in very small quantities 
in each station.” {Baker, “ North Yorkshire.”) 

England ( ?). Tree. Early Spring. 

A. tree rarely above 10 or 12 feet high, much branched, with slender 
virgate and frequently drooping branches. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, 
very similar in shape to those of S. undulata, but more acute and not 
so firm in texture, quite glabrous. Stipules callous-serrate. Male 
catkins 1 to 1 J inch long, very thick and very densely silky from the 
long hairs which adorn the black jDointed catkin-scales. The female 
catkins I have not seen. 

Wimrner appears to consider this a species originally from Eastern 
Europe or Asia. 

Violet Willow. 

German, S].niMdtiruje Wekhu 


SPECIES XXVIIL-^SALIX LAN AT A. TAmi. 

Plate MCCCLXVII. 

Whnm, Sal. Europ. p. 2. Ilooh. in Engl. Bot. Suppl. No. 2024. Bin, Engl. FI. 
Vol. IV. p. 205. Hooh. & Am, Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 413. Bah, Man. Brit. Bot, 
ed. vi. p. 315. 

Leaves oval or suborbicular or elliptical-obovate, rounded or subcor- 
date at the base, abruptly pointed or very shortly acuminate, entire or 
repand, grey with wooUy hairs above, glaucous and pilose on the veins 
beneath, reticulate-veined when dry. Stipules generally present, large, 
obliquely ovate, half-cordate, subacute, deciduous. Catkins appearing 
with the young loaves, sessile near the extremities of the branches, 
with a few subfoliaceous bracts at the base, cylindrical, very long, 
dense. Catkin-scales oblong, obtuse, very densely pilose with very 
long straight golden hairs turning to white. Stamens 2 ; filaments 
free, glabrous. Capsule conical-subulate, subcompressed, glabrous, on 
a stalk not exceeding the nectary in length ; style long, exceeding the 
stigmas; stigmas oblong, notched or 2-cleft. Young branches and 
buds woolly, soon becoming glabrous ; young leaves woolly on both 
sides, the hairs yellow, soon turning white. 

On wet rocks. Rare. Clova Mountains, Forfarshii'e ; Corrie of 
Loch Keander, Glencallater, Aberdeen ; Mool Cuachlar, 8 nules west of 
Killin, Perth. 

Scotland. Shrub. Late Spring, early Summer. 

K K 2 
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A small shrub 2 to 4 feet high, with numerous thick tortuous 
knotted branches. Leaves 1 to 2 inches long, variable in fonn. Catkins 
few, produced from very large brown strigosely-hairy buds near the 
apex of the branches, the hairs falling off before the catkin emerges. 
The male catkins are 1 to 2 inches long; the female at length 2 to 
4 inches long, with blackish scales completely hidden by the very long 
canary-coloured hairs, which, however, in the female catkins soon fade 
to dull white after flowering. 

Woolly Broad-leaved Willow, 

Group V.—DAPHNOIDEiE. 

Capsule subsessile; style long; stigma bifid. 

Small shrubs with the catkins subsessile or shortly stalked, bracteate 
at the base. 

SPECIES XXIX.— SAL IX LAPPONUM. Unn. 

Plates MCCCLXVIII.— MCCCLXX. 

Itckh. lo. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLXXH. Fig. 2016. 

Whnm. Sal. Europ. p. 38. Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 314. 

S. arenaria, I/inn, (ac parfc^. Hook. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 405. 

Leaves oblong-oval or lanceolate or oblanceolate or obovate-oblong, 
rounded or broadly wedgeshaped at the base, acute or shortly acuminate, 
entire or rep.and, dark green or greyish, with thin woolly pubescence 
above, hoary-cottony beneath, ivith the veins slightly impressed above 
and prominent beneath; margins narrowly revolute. Stipules (rarely 
present) obliquely ovate, small. Catkins appearing before or with the 
young leaves, subsessile, generally with a few leaf-like bracts at the 
base; the male oblong; the female cylindrical and often very long. 
Catkin-scales oblong, subacute, densely pilose with very long straight 
white hairs. Stamens 2; filaments free, glabrous. Capsules ovate- 
conical, subsessile, cottony- woolly ; style very long, exceeding the 
stigmas; stigmas filiform, cleft or bipartite. Young branches, buds, 
and leaves on both sides cottony-woolly. 

Var. a, arenaria. 

Plate MCCCLXVIII. 

S. arenaria, Idnn. (ox parte). Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1809. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. 
p. 204. Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 362. 

Leaves oval-oblong or obovate-oblong, somewhat downy and at 
length subglabrous above, woolly beneath. Style as long as the capsule. 
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Var. 3, Stuartiana. 

Plate MCCCLXIX. 

S. btriamana, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 2586. Engl. FI. Vol. IV, p. 203. JIouJc. 

Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 363. 

Leaves oblong-elliptical or oblong-oblaiiceolate, woolly above, 
densely cottony silky beneath. Style as long as the capsule. 

Var. y, pseudo-glauca. 

Plate MCCCLXX. 

S. glauca, 8m. (non Limi.), Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 1810. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 201. 

IIoolc. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 362. 

Leaves oblong-elliptical or oblong-oblanceolatc, woolly but soon 
subglabrous above, snow white and woolly beneath. Style shorter 
than the capsule, at first very short. 

On wet rocks and by the sides of streams in the mountains of the 
Scotch Highlands. Not uncommon on the Clova and Breadalbanc; 
Mountains, Loch-na-gar and Braemar. 

Scotland. Shrub. Early Summer. 

A small shrub, rarely more than 2 or 3 feet high, with rather thick 
chestnut branches, divided into numerous straight twigs. Leaves 1 
to 2 inches long, variable in shape and in the quantity of pubescence, on 
longer stalks than most of the species of the genus, and with these 
stalks much more dilated at the base. The male catkins 1 have not 
seen; they are said to be produced before the leaves. Female catkins 
1 to 3 inches long, with or without leaves at the base, but never on 
distinct leafy stalks as in the true S. glauca. Catkin-scales brown, 
darker at the top. Gennen usually white. The flower-buds are 
large, chestnut colour, and become glabrous long before the catkins 
expand. 

The varieties are scarcely distinguishable to my eyes. 

Tlie only British species with wliich this can be confounded is 
S. lanata, but that has larger and broader leaves on much shorter 
petioles, which are less dilated at the base, and golden-haired catkins. 

Downy Mountain Willow. 

French, 8a%dc hlauc de neige, German, Lajijpldifidiaclie Weide, 

Section III. — CHAMELYX. Fries. 

Catkins on rather long leafy persistent shoots, often from the 
terminal or subterminal buds, or on long or short leafless terminal 
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])cdunclos. “ Nectary of 2 pieces” [one between the catkin-scale aiK, 
the gerrnen, the other opposite to it]. Stamens 2. 

Small alpine shrubs, with glabrous or pubescent leaves, and the 
bai’k of the older sterns commonly breaking off in flakes. 

Group I — FRIGID iE. Fries. 

Small shrubs, with the main stems and branches ex])Osed; main 
branches terminating in a barren shoot; flowering branches lateral, 
(’atkin-scales coloured, subscarious. 

SPECIES XXX.-SALIX ARBUSCULA. Linn, 

Plates MCCCLXXI.— MCCCLXXVI. 

Tlech, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tabs. DLXI. DLXII. Figs. HOG to 2000, and 
DLXVT. Fig. 2000. 

Lillofy FI. Gall, ct Germ. Exsicc. No. 1962. 

Wwimer, Sal. Euroi^. p. 102. Anders. Mon. Sal. p. 145. Hooh. & Am. Brit. FI. 
ed. viii. ]>. 411. Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 314. 

Stems ex])osed, decumbent or erect; main branches terminating in a 
baiTcn shoot. Leaves firm, flat or recurved, elli})tical or oval and acute, 
or- obovate and acuminate, serrulate, bright green, glabrous, shining, 
with slightly elevated veins above, more or less glaucous aiad very spar- 
ingly hairy with adpressed hairs beneath, at length usually glabrous. 
Stipules generally absent or very minute and ovate. Catkins opening 
at the same time as the leaf-buds, at the apex of numerous short 
leafless or leafy lateral shoots, not confined to the termination of the 
branches, but .arranged along them, slender, cylindrical. Catkin-scales 
oblong-obovate, obtuse, embracing the base of the ciipsule, brown, 
very thickly and shortly pilose. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, glabrous. 
Capsule ovate-conical, tomentose, subsessile ; style elongated, deeply 
cleft; stigmas thick, 2-clcft. Young branches downy, rarely sub- 
glabrous ; young leaves silky pilose, at least on the underside. 

Var. a, carinata. 

Plate MCCCLXXI. 

S. carinata, Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1363, and Engl. El. Vol. IV. p. 107. Hooh. 
Brit. El. ed. iv. p. 372. 

Suberect. Leaves broadly elliptical, folded into a keel and 
recurved, denticulate, underside slightly glaucous, veins slightly 
prominent. 
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Var. prunifolia. 

Plate MCCCLXXIL 

S. prunifolia, 8m.. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1361. Engl. El. Vol. IV. p. 193. Ilool!. Brit. 
El. cd. iv. p. 372. 

Ascending. Leaves oval, nearly flat, serrate, glaucous beneath, 
the veins scarcely elevated on the upper side until the leaf is dry. 

Var. 7 , venulosa. 

Plate MCCCLXXIII. 

S. vcnnlosa, Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 13G2. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 195. IToolc, Brit. 
FI. cd. iv. p. 871. 

Decumbent. Leaves oval -elliptical, nearly flat, serrulate, glaucous 
beneath, with prominent veins on both surlaces. 

Var. 3, vaccinifolia. 

Plate MOCCLXXrV. 

S. vaocinifolia, Walh'r; Sin. Engl. Bot. cd. i. No. 2341. Ilooh. Brit. El. cd. iv. p. 
371. 

S. vaccinifolia and S. livida, Sin. Engl. El. Vol. IV. pp. 195 and 199 (non S. livida, 
WaJil.). 

Decumbent. Leaves elliptical, nearly flat, seiTatc, glaucous and 
more or less silky beneath, veins scarcely elevated on the upper side 
until the leaf is dry. 

On rocky ledges of the Highland mountains, especially those of 
llreadalbane. Var. 3, vaccinifoli.a, also in tlu; mountains in the south 
of Scotland. 

Scotland. Shrub. Late Spring, Summer. 

A small handsome shrub, intei’mcdiatc between S. phylicifolia and 
S. Myrsinites, but certainly much nearc'r the latter, becoming more 
erect and sometimes 1 to 3 feet high under cultivation. When wild 
(at least in Scotland) the main stem is usually more or less decumbent 
and rooting, with the branches suberect or ascending or decumbent, 
dark chestnut, glossy, at first yellowi.sh and with a few downy hairs. 
Jxiaves I to inch long, variable in breadth and in the degree of 
glaucescence of the underside as well as in the distinctness of the 
reticulation of the veins. Catkins ’ to 1 inch long, very slender, the 
male catkins shorter than the femafe, and with very short stalks ; the 
stalks of the female catkins often leafy, sometimes 1 inch long, but 
more usually about ^ inch; rachis of the catkin do-vmy. Catkin- 
scales darker coloured at the apex, half as long as the capsules, 
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clothed with rust-coloured hairs. Stamens at first reddish, after- 
wards yellow. Capsule very densely tomentose, with dirty white 
or rust-coloured hairs. Hairs of the coma of the seeds dull white 
or I’eddish white. Style much shorter than the capsule, but variable 
in length. 

The var. 3 of the eighth edition of the “ British Flora ” I have not 
seen; it is described as having the leaves broadly or roundish-ovate, 
])rominently veined above, green but scarcely shining on both sides. 
Dr. Walker- Arnott says it is precisely intermediate between some 
of the forms of S. Arbuscula and S. Myrsinites, and may be a hybrid. 
The ovaries are almost sessile, and the colour of the scales and 
the numerous lateral flower-shoots indicate its greater aflinity to 
S. arbuscula. 

Pliim-leaved Willow. 

French, Saule glahre. 

SPJSCIES XXXI.-SALIX MYRSINITES. Mm. 

Plates MCCCLXXV. MCCCLXXVT. 

Beiek. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLIX and DLX. figs. 1188—1194. 
Wimm. Sal. Enrop. p. 97. 

Stems exposed, decumbent, main branches terminating in a barren 
shoot. Leaves firm, recurved, elliptical or oval or oblanceolate or 
obovate, obtuse or acute or acuminate, serrated or nearly entire, 
bright or dark green, glabrous, shining, with elevated veins above, 
green and glabrous or more or less hairy on the veins beneath; 
rarely pilose above or on both sides. Stipules I’arely present, minute, 
lanceolate. Catkins opening at the same time as the leaf-buds or 
after them, at the apex of solitary or subsolitary rather long leafy 
lateral shoots, thick, oblong or oblong-cylindrical. Catkin-scales 
oval-oblanceolate, obtuse, dull purple, pilose. Stamens 2 ; filaments 
free, glabrous. Capsule lanceolate-conical or conical-subulate, pilose or 
pubescent, rarely glabrous at the base, on a stalk about as long as 
the nectary; style rather long, cleft at the apex; stigmas thick, 
generally notched or 2-cleft. Y oung branches thinly woolly or pilose ; 
young leaves sparingly pilose on both sides; buds hairy, soon be- 
coming glabrous. 

Var. a, serrata. 

Plate MCCCLXXV. 

S. MyrsinitcB, 8m. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1360, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 193. IIoolc. 

Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 372. Hooh. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 412. Bah. Man. Brit. 

Bot. ed. vi. p. 316. 

Leaves oval, acute, serrated, at length nearly glabrous. Catkins 
short or elongate, thick. 
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Var. procumhens. 

Plate MCCCLXXVI. 

S. proenmbens, Forhes. Borrcr in Engl. Bot. Snppl. No. 2753. Hooh. Brit. M. ed. iv. 
p. 473. Hooh. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 412. liah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. 
p. 315. 

Leaves oval, subobtuse, very faintly seiTated, at length nearly 
glabrous. Catkins elongate, thick. 

Var. y, arbutifolia. 

Leaves elliptical or oblaiiceolate, acute or acuminate, very faintly 
serrated, at length nearly glabrous. Catkins rather elongate, thick. 

In wet places, on the sides of mountains. Rare. It occurs on the 
Breadalbane, Clova, and Bracrnar mountains. 

Scotland. Shrub. Summer. 

A small shrub, rarely above a foot long, with shining chestnut bark ; 
the stem contracted at the end of each year’s growth, much branched, 
with the branches divaricate, some short and ascending, others longer 
and procumbent. Leaves very variable in shape and size, | to 1^ 
inch long, glos.sy, with conspieuously elevated veins on both surfaces. 
Catkins on stalks ^ to 1 inch long, the catkins varying from to 
2 inches in length, veiy thick for the size of the plant. Capsules olive 
or reddish-brown, rather thinly hairy, the hairs frequently deciduous. 
The length of the style and the depth to wliich it is cleft are very 
variable; the stigmas are very broad and spreading. Hairs of the coma 
of the seeds snow-white. The male catkins I have not seen, but the 
anthers are said to be blue or violet. 

I am unable to see any grounds for suppo.sing that S. procumhens 
is a species distinct from S. Myrsinites. The length of the catkin, 
given as one of its characters, is unsatisfactory; even on the same 
plant I have seen some catkins twice as long as others in the same 
stage of growth, and the length of the style is also inconstant. 

Whortleberry-lcai'ed Willow. 

French, Saule a fenilles D'Arhonewr. 


SPECIES (?) XXXII.— S A LIX GRAHAM I. Borrer MS.” Baker. 

Plate MCCCLXXVII. 

Baker in Seemann’s Journ. Bot. I8G7, p. 157, and Tab. GG. 

Stem exposed, decumbent or ascending ; main branches terminating 
in a barren shoot. Leaves numerous, firm, flat, oval or oval-obovate, 
obtuse, faintly crenatc-serrate or nearly entire, green, glabrous, 
VOL. VIII. LL 
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shining, with elevated veins above, green beneath, where they are 
more or less hairy on the veins. Stipules absent ( ?). Catkins opening 
at the same time as the leaf-buds or after them, at the apex of 
numerous leafy lateral shoots arranged along the bz’anches, rather 
slender, oblong-ovoid, short, few-flowered. Catkin-scales ohlong- 
oblanceolate, obtuse, olive, pilose. Stamens unknoivn. Capsule 
lanceolate-conical, glabrous, on a silky-hairy stalk, longer than the 
nectary; style long; stigmas rather slender, 2-cleft. Young branches 
thinly woolly ; young leaves slightly pilose. 

At Frouvyn, Sutherlandshire ; found by the late Dr. Graham. 

Scotland. Shrub. Early Summei*. (?) 

Of this plant I have seen only one wild specimen, in Mr. Borrer’s 
herbarium, and a few from his garden. In Mr. Watson’s herbarium 
there arc specimens from the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. The 
growth of the plant is more like that of S. phylicifolia or S. nigricans 
than of any of the present group, but in the catkins and texture 
of the leaves it approaches nearly to S. herbacea, between which and 
S. phylicifolia or S. nigricans I suspect it to be a hybrid. 

Stems (in the Edinburgh Botanic Gai’den plant) exjzosed, 1 to 3 feet 
long, ascending. Leaves, when full-grown, 1 to 1-J- inch long, much 
less orbicular than in S. herbacea, and disposed all along the elongate 
barren, and short fertile bi’anches. Catkins few-flowered, about ^ inch 
long, on a short glabrous peduncle, bare of flowers at its base. Catkin- 
scales similar to those of S. Myrsinites, not subpellucid as in S. her- 
bacca. The stalk of the capsule is silky-hairy in S. Grahami : in S. 
herbacea it is glabrous ; the style is also longer in the present plant. 

It has been compared with S. polaris of Wahlenberg, which has a 
hairy capsule, but the mode of growth of that plant is precisely like 
that of S. herbacea, and quite different from that of S. Grahami. 

Dr. Walker- Arnott, I suppose, speaks of S. Grahami as the willow 
which resembles S. rctusa, but I can see no resemblance to that species. 

Graham's Willow. 

Group.— GLACIA LIS. Koch. 

Very small shrubs, with the main stems buried in the soil, the 
branches only exposed ; main branches “ terminating in a pedun- 
cle” (?), or in an undeveloped bud with a peduncle at its side. 
Catkin-scales scarious, coloured, and subpellucid. 
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SPECIES XXXIII.— SAL IX HERBAGE A. Linn, 

Plate MCCCLXXVIII. 

lleich, Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLVII. No. 1182. 

WLmm. Sal. Enrop. p. 125. Bm, Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1907, and Engl. FI. Vol. IV. 

p, 199. Hook. Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 473. Hoolc, & Am, Brit, FI. ed. viii. p. 413. 

Bah, Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 316. 

Stems buried, rooting; branches short, ascending or erect, some of 
the main ones (apparently) terminating in a peduncle. Leaves few, 
rather rigid, flat, suborbicular or broadly-oval, rounded or subcordate 
at the base, obtuse or retuse at the apex, crenate-serrate or seri'ate, 
green, glabrous, shining, and with strongly elevated reticulated veins 
on both surfaces. Stipules absent or minute, ovate. Bud-scales 
sometimes persistent. Catkins opening after the leaf-buds, on veiy 
short leafless peduncles ivpparently terminating some of the main 
branches, rather slender, oblong-ovoid, short, few-flowered; catkin- 
scales oblong-obovate or oblanceolate, obtuse, yellowish-olive, or 
purplish, subglabrous, ciliated and sometimes pilose within on the 
inside. Stamens 2 ; filaments free, glabrous. Capsule lanceolate- 
conical, on a glabrous (rarely slightly silky-hairy) stalk shorter than 
the nectary ; style short ; stigmas rather slender, 2-cleft. Young 
branches pubescent ; under side of the midrib of the leaves sparingly 
pilose, soon glabrous; buds glabrous. 

On the tops of high mountains ; on the Beacon of Breckon, Snow- 
don, the mountains of the north of England and south of Scotland. 
Very plentiful on most of the Highland mountains, from 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. The lowest elevation at which it is kno'wn to occur in Scotland 
is on Hoy Hill, Orkney, the height of which is, I bedieve, under 
1,600 feet. Local, but widely distributed in Ireland, and descending 
as low as 1,200 feet. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer. 

A very small plant, the greater part of it buried in the barren 
rocky d4bris in which it grows, and in which the stems often ramify 
for some distance ; the exposed pai't of the branches from 1 to 3 inches 
long, each with 2 to 6 leaves on each t\vig. Leaves on very short 
petioles, to 1 inch long, deep green, beautifully marked with a net- 
work of veins, and generally marked with minute white points. The 
branches which terminate in peduncles are similar to the others, but 
the peduncle is not truly terminal, as there is a bud in the axil of the 
uppermost leaf, which represents the real direct prolongation of the 
branch, but this bud is not developed till the year succeeding that in 

1 . 1 . 2 
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which the catkin is produced ; stalk of the catkin pilose, i to ^ inch 
long. Flowers 3 to 12 in the female catkins. The capsule is very 
shortly stalked, often tinged with purple ; style shorter than the 
stigmas, which are recurved. The male catkins I have not seen in a 
recent state ; the anthers are described by Dr. Amott as yellow or 
brown when empty, by Wiminer as sometimes violet, sometimes golden. 

Least Willow. 

French, Sa^de hcrhace. German, Krmitartigo Weide, 

SPECIES XXXIV.-SALIX RETICULATA. Unn. 

Plate MCCCLXXIX. 

Uiucl,. Ic. FI. Germ, ct Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DLVII. Fig. 1184. 

Whinn. Sal. Europ. p. 120. Sm. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1008. Engl. FI. Vol. IV. p. 
200. JSoolc. in Brit. FI. ed. iv. p. 3G1. IIooJc, & Arn. Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 405, 
Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. vi. p. 31G. 

‘‘Chamitia reticulata, Kerner” test. Wmiu. l.c. 

Stems mostly buried, rooting ; branches short, ascending, some of 
the main ones (apparently) terminating in a peduncle. Leaves few, 
subcoriaceous, oval or suborbicular or obovate, rounded at the base 
(rarely wedgeshaped or subcordatc), rounded or retuse at the apex, 
entire or repand, dark dull green, glabrous or subglabrous rugose 
above, from the veins being impressed, glabrous and hoary and with 
elevated reticulated yellowish veins beneath. Stipules absent or rudi- 
mentary. Bud-scales often persistent. Catkins opening after the leaf- 
buds, on rather long leafless peduncles apparently terminating some of 
the main branches, slendei*, oblong-cylindrical, short, many-flowered ; 
catkin-scales oblong -oblanceolate or oblong-obovate, rounded or trun- 
cate, often purplish, at length brown. Stamens 2; filaments free, 
glabrous. Capsule ovate-conical, acuminate, hoary, tomentose, sub- 
sessile; style very short; stigmas oblong, notched, or 2-cleft. Young 
branches glabrous; young leaves pilose with very deciduous hairs; 
buds pubescent, very soon glabrous. 

On dry rocky ledges and mountains, especially those composed of 
mica-slate. Local. Abundant in the Breadalbane and Clova Mountains; 
in Aberdeenshire it is knoAvn to grow only in Glen Callatcr; reported 
to have been found by Dr. Graham on Ben Hope, Sutherland ; stated 
to occur in the counties of Carnarvon, York, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland, but erroneously, as S. herbacea was the plant meant by 
the older botanists. 

Scotland. Shrub. Summer, Autumn. 

A handsome shrub, very similar in its mode of growth to S. 
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herbacesi, Wt nvuc\i stouter, Vitli the stems less deeply buried anrJ 
much more of the branches exposed, forming large flakes often 1 or 2 
fet acTOBs; branches chestnut, shining, tortu^ mth numcLl 
short .^nding twigs, with S to 5 leavestn each suhamshm. “34 
I to 2 inches long, exclusive of the petiole, which is usually half the 
length ot the lamina. The persistent bud-scales might readily be 
mistaken for stipules. The catkins are produced in precisely the same 
manner as in S. herbacea, i.e. apparently terminal, from the bud at the 
base of the uppermost leaf remaining undeveloped until the succeeding 
season. In both S. reticulata and S. herbacea I have seen abnormal 
specimens in which this terminal bud had grown out into a barren 
shoot during the same season, and in which consequently the 
peduncle was lateral and leafless. Peduncles f to 2 inches long, 
generally curved, glabi'ous or finely downy. Catkins ^ to 1 inch 
long, the scales much shorter than the stamens and germen. Anthers 
reddish purple. Capsule obtuse; style scarcely any. Coma of the 
seeds dirty white. Leaves very unlike those of any other of the 
British willoAvs, somewhat resembling those of Cotoniaster, which 
(Mr. H. C. Watson suggests) may have been mistaken for S. reticulata 
in the county of Carnarvon. 

Reticulate-leaved Willow. 

French, Sanle reticulu. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

JUGLANS REGIA. Lhtn, 

The walnut cannot be considered as naturalised in this country, 
although it is often planted in situations where it might be mistaken 
for a native tree. 


QUERCUS CERRIS. Linn, 

I have had this sent me from various places, but it has no more 
claim to be admitted to the British Flora than the laburnum or horse- 
chestnut. 

BETULA INTERMEDIA. Thovvas. 

It is reported that B. intermedia has been found in Forfarshire. — 
Wats. Cyb. Brit. p. 382. 

POPULUS DILITATA. Ait. 

The Lombardy poplar, a subspecies of P. nigra, is often planted. 
I have seen only the male plant. 
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POPULUS MONILIPERA. AU. 

Frequently planted. I have had it sent me in mistake for P. 
nigra. This and the two next are natives of North America. 

POPULUS BALSAMIPERA. Lim. 

Often planted, and sometimes in stations where it might be supposed 
to be wild. 

POPULUS CANDICANS. Ait. 

This subspecies of P. balsamifera I h.ave had sent bom Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, and various other places. 

SALIX PETIOLARIS. Smith. 

Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1147. 

Sent by Dickson to Crowe without an exact loc.ality being stated ; 
said to have been found at Possil Marsh, near Glasgow, by G. Don. 
It is a native of North America. 

SALIX PONTEDERANA. Willd. 

No. 36 of Leefe’s Sal. Brit., which is from Shrewsburj'^, collected 
by the Dev. W. A. Leighton, is said by Andersson to have much in 
common with S. Pontederana. — Bot. Gaz. vol. iii. p. 59. The 
specimen in my set is rightly named S. ferruginca. 

SALIX DASYCLADOS. Wimm. 

No. 37 of Leefe’s Sal. Brit., which is from Audlcy End, Essex, is 
named by Andersson, “ certainly S. dasyclados.” — Bot. Gaz. p. 59. 
The 6j)ecimen in my set is rightly named S. acuminata, Sia., a plant 
which Dr. Andersson at that time evidently misunderstood. 

SALIX GRANDIPOLIA. Scr. 

A plant gathered near North Queensferry by Mr. H. C. Watson 
was said by Dr. Andersson to have the leaves very similar to those of 
S. grandifolia. 

SALIX HASTATA. Linn, 

S. malifolia, iSw. Engl. Bot. ed. i. No. 1G17. 

This was sent by Mr. Crowe, under the belief that he had found 
it somewhere in Norfolk; said to have been found at BaiTic, ne.ar 
Dundee; and reported from Middlesex, by Mr. Joseph Woods. This 
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is an alpine species, which cannot have been native, if indeed it were 
ever found in any of the localities mentioned. 

SALIX BETUSA. Linn. 

Of the variety serpyllifolia of this plant, Fries states, that “beautiful 
specimens of the var. sei’pyllifolia are in Hornimann’s herbarium.” 
Mant. i. 76. S. retusa is also said to have been found on Ben Lawers, 
but on the utterly unreliable authority of Dickson; Dickson, in his 
“ Fasciculus,” published garden specimens of Trichonema Bulbocodium 
to represent the Jersey T. Columnse, also cultivated specimens of 
Echium Italicum to represent the Jersey E. plantagineum. 


Sub-Class VL— gym nosperm iE. 

Perianth none. Ovules naked, at least at the time of flowering, 
fertilised by the pollen falling directly on the ovule ; ovules containing 
secondary embryo sacs (corjmscula), enclosed in the primary one, and 
with numerous embiyos, only one of which, however, becomes fully 
developed. 


ORDER LXXTIL— CONIFER.®. 

Trees or shrubs, with the stem inereasing by regular annual layers, 
destitute of ducts, and composed of woody cells naarked on the sides 
with circular disks which have a central dot. Leaves scattered or 
opposite or in fascicles, generally acicular, rarely expanded and flat, in 
the latter case with the veins parallel. Flowers in catkins, monoecious 
or dioecious, destitute of perianth ; the female catkins in fruit forming 
a strobile or cone, with woody scales, or a pulpy benylike galbulus, 
with the seales coherent and fleshy, more rarely with the seed naked, 
surrounded at the base by a fleshy cupshaped arillus. Seed albu- 
minous. 


Sub-Order I. — ABIETINE.®. 

Male flowei’s in catkins. Female flowers in a catkin, usually nume- 
rous, placed upon scales in the axils of bracts. Apex or opening of 
the ovules turned downwards. Fruit consisting of a cone, with woody 
or somewhat leathery scales. 
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GENUS /.— P I N U S. Toumef. 

Flowers monoecious. Male flowers in rather small ovoid catkins 
arranged in spikes, reduced to naked stamens : anther-cells 2, placed 
upon a scalelike shoiTly-stalked connective. Female flowers in ovoid 
catkins consisting of numerous imbricated scales, each scale in the 
axil of a deciduous bract, and bearing 2 inverted ovules, which are 
produced into a tube at the apex, i.e. towards the axis of the catkin. 
Fruit a cone, formed of imbricated persistent woody scales, often 
thickened at the exposed part {escutcheon) of the apex. Seeds 2 on 
each scale, with a bony testa, and a very thin membranous wing; 
albumen fleshy; cotyledons 3 to 12; radicle inferior. 

Resinous trees, rarely shrubs, with scaly buds, the primary leaves 
scarious, the secondary leaves filiform-acicular, in fascicles of 2 to 5 
in the axils of the deciduous chafilike primary leaves. Wood marked 
with disks in single rows, or if in double rows with the disks of the 
same height, in either case without spiral markings. 

The name of this genus of plants is derived from the Greek word iriroc, a pine 
tree, as used by Theophrastus. Some authors derive the word Pinus from pm or pyn, 
a mountain or rock in Celtic, in allusion to the habitat of the tree : the British towns 
Penryn, Penrith, and Penmacn, and others, are so called from being built on or near 
rocks, 

SPECIES I-P I NUS STLVESTRIS. Linn. 

Plate MCCCLXXX. 

Belch. Tc. PI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXXI. Fig. 1127. 

JBilloi, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. Xo. 3212. 

Leaves 2 in a fascicle, distributed all round the stem, rather long, 
rigid, channeled above, convex beneath, acute and pungent, finely car- 
tilaginous-serrulate, glaucescent. Anther-scale very slightly prolonged 
beyond the anther-cells. Cones shortly stalked, solitaiy or in pairs, 
rarely in whorls of 3, reflexed from the first, when mature short, 
lanceolate-conical, acute, of rather few scales ; escutcheon of the scales 
much thickened, rhombic, with the diagonals nearly equal, convex, 
with a blunt transverse keel and a small reflexed central deciduous 
tubercle. Solid part of the seed one-fourth of the length from the base 
of the seed to the apex of the wing ; wing pale brown, concolorous. 

On heathy mountains, formerly widely distributed, but now native 
only in the Highlands of Scotland, especially in Braemar, and at 
Rothiemurchus. Possibly in co. Mayo, a single tree, at the head of 
Lough Conn, may be the last relic of an ancient Irish forest. It is 
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naturalised in sandy and gravelly districts in England; in Surrey, and 
more especially in the Poole basin. 

[England,] Scotland, Ireland ( ?). Tree. Early Summer. 

A tall tree, pyramidal when young, when old with a flat-topped 
spreading head. Bark greyish-red, at length fissured, and finally easily 
breaking off in flakes. Ultimate branches rather slender, reddish 
ash-coloured, tortuous. Leaves very numerous, persistent, 1 to 3 
inches long, very slightly glaucous, the pair in each fascicle enveloped 
at the base in numerous scarious scales with filamentous-laciniate 
margins. Male catkins about \ inch long, aggregated in a spike, 
terminated by a bud, which grows out into a barren shoot. Mature 
cones 1 to inch long in the wild specimens of the Mar Forest, 
greenish ash-colour, at length ash-colour, with rather few scales, which 
increase in length towards the apex; escutcheon of the largest scales 
little more than inch across each diagonal. Seeds, including the 
wing, about ^ inch long. 

Scotch Fir. 

French, Pm sanvage, German, Kiefer^ Fdhre, 

This fine tree is the British representative of a large group of plants, and is second 
in utility only to the oak. It grows, under favourable circumstances, to a great size, 
attaining a height of from sevemty to a hundred feet, the trunk having a diameter of 
four or five feet. There are but few of these gigantic pines now left standing in the 
Highland forests in which they grew ; most of them have been felled of late years 
for their valuable timber. One of the most extensive woods in the island, called the 
Forest of Glenmorc, belonging to the Duke of Richmond, was cut down in the early 
part of the present century, and sold for 10, COOL Of this timber forty-one ships 
were built at the mouth of the Spey, of an aggregate burden of ninteen thousand tons. 
A plank cut from one of the finest trees in this noble forest, measured five feet five 
inches in diameter. The soil in the Highland forests is found to be of very different 
qualities, which regulates the quality of the timber. The richest ground produces 
the largest trees, consequently not such fine-grained wood as in those trees grown on 
sandy and poorer soil. The Scotch pine or fir generally reaches its full growth in 
from 150 to 250 years : after that period it becomes decayed ; and in soils unsuited 
to its growth ceases to increase at a much earlier period. The most extensive forest in 
Scotland was the Rothiemurchus Forest, containing above sixteen square miles. It was 
united with the Forest of Glenmorc, so as to form one continuous forest; but the high 
price of timber hastened its destruction, and after yielding a handsome revenue to its 
owner, there are now but few trees left where once some of the most magnificent 
specimens of the pine grew. The Braemar and Invercauld Forests still stand almost 
entire, and some splendid trees are to be found in them. Sir. T. D. Lauder says, “ It 
is curious to observe in the Rothiemurchus Forest, and in all others, how the work oi 
renovation goes on. The young seedlings come up as thick as they do in the 
nurseryman’s seed-beds, and in the same relativ'c degree of thickness do they continue 
to grow, till they are old enough to be cut down. The competition which takes 
place between the adjacent ])lants creates a rivalry that increases their upward 
growth ; whilst the exclusion of the air prevents the formation of lateral branches, or 
destroys them soon after they arc formed. Thus nature produces by far the most 
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valuable timber ; for it is tall, straight, of uniform diameter throughout its length, 
and free from knots ; all which qualities combine to render it fit for spars, which 
fetch double or treble the sum per foot that the other trees do. The large and 
spreading trees are on the outskirts of the masses, and straggle here and there in 
groups or single trees.” These last are the trees which are described by tourists, and 
drawn by artists as the Highland pine. 

The pine forests of the Continent have suffered like those of the Highlands of 
Scotland, but in Germany and France the work of reproduction goes on with a rapidity 
which is interrupted in Scotland by the pasturing of cattle and sheep, which, as well 
as the deer, browse on the young seedling trees, and prevent their growth. 

The wood of the pine is light, but strong, and nearly as durable as oak when kept 
dry, and answers well for house-building, and is only inferior to oak for ships, the 
best masts and spars being made of it. A gi*eat deal of the pine wood that is used in 
ship-yards is imported from the Baltic and from Norway, and the most celebrated 
masts in Europe are those of Riga. The value of the wood consists in its freedom 
from knots, and it is found that the knots of this species are more easily worked and 
less liable to drop out of the flooring boards than is the case with knotty boards of the 
spruce or silver fir. The facility with which the wood of the Scotch pine is worked 
occasions its employment in almost all kinds of joinery and house-carpentry, to the 
exclusion of every other kind of timber wherever it can be procured. It is at once 
straight, light, stifl*, and consequently best fitted for rafters, girders, joists, &c., which 
may be made of smaller dimensions of this timber than any other. Complaint has 
been made of the want of durability in the timber of the Scotch pine, and a Mr. 
Meiiteath of Closeburn has for upwards of fifty years caused all his Scotch pine timber 
to be steeped in lime water, after it has been cut and fitted for the difierent purposes 
required. It appears that the alkali of the lime neutralises, in some degree, the 
albuminous nature of the soft wood, or that the water acts as a solvent, and extracts 
a part of it ; for while Scotch pine of twenty or thirty years’ growth seldom lasts 
thirty years before it is destroyed by worms, Mr. Loudon tells us that timber pre- 
pared by Mr. Menteath’s process has lasted much longer, and is still as sound as 
ever. Mr. Loudon suggests that alum dissolved in water might be even more effective 
than the lime. As fuel, the wood of the Scotch pine lights easily, and bums with 
great rapidity ; but it produces a black and very disagreeable smoko. The faggot 
wood of the Scotch pine is valued by the chalk and lime- burners of England more 
than any other, on account of its rapid burning and intense heat, and consequent 
saving of time in attending on the kilns. The roots, which are extremely resinous, 
were formerly used in Scotland as a substitute for candles. The resinous juice, 
whether exuding naturally, or procured by incision and distillation, produces tar, 
pitch, rosin, turpentine, and the essential oil of turpentine employed in house-paint- 
ing. The turpentine of the Scotch pine is, however, inferior to that of the silver fir, 
and is only used for the coarsest kind of work. To produce it, a narrow piece of bark 
is stripped off the trunk of the tree in spring, when the sap is in motion, and a notch 
is cut in the tree at the bottom of the channel formed by removing the bark, to 
receive the resii»ous juice, which will run freely down to it. As it runs down it leaves 
a white matter like cream, but a little thicker, which is very different from all the 
kinds of resin or turpentine in use, and which is generally sold to be used in the 
making of flambeaux instead of white beeswax. The matter that is received in the 
hole at the bottom is taken up with ladles, and put into a large basket. A great part 
of this immediately runs through, and this is common turpentine. It is received into 
stone or earthen pots, and is then ready for sale. The thicker matter which remains 
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in the basket is put into a common alembic, and a large quantity of water being 
added, the liquor is distilled as long as any oil floats on the top. This oil is the 
common spirit or oil of turpentine, and the remaining matter at the bottom of the 
still is tlie common yellow rosin. Another important product of the pine is tar. The 
process by which it is obtained is very simple. The situation most favourable to the 
process is in a forest near to a marsh or bog ; because the roots of the Scotch pine 
from which tar is principally extracted are always most productive in such places. 
A conical cavity is made in the ground (generally in the side of a bank or sloping 
hill), and the roots, together with logs and billets of the wood, being neatly trussed in 
a stack of the same conical shape, are let into the cavity. The whole is then covered 
with turf to prevent the volatile parts from being dissipated, which, by means of a 
heavy wooden mallet and a stamper, is beaten down, and rendered as firm as possible 
above the wood. The stack of billets is then kindled, and a slow combustion of the 
pine takes place, as in making charcoal. During this combustion the tar exudes, and 
a cast-iron pan being fixed at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout which projects 
through the side of the bank, barrels are placed beneath this spout to collect the fluid 
as it comes away. As fast as these barrels are filled, they are bunged, and are ready 
for immediate exportation. During this process, the wood itself being drained, is 
converted into charcoal. When pitch is to be made, the tar, without anything being 
added to it, is put into largo copper vessels (fixed in masonry to prevent any danger 
of the tar taking fire), and is then suffered to boil for some time, after which it is let 
out, and, when cold, hardens, and becomes pitch. 

Tar and charcoal are obtained in Russia much in the same manner as in Sweden, 
from the bottoms of the trunks and roots of trees. In Germany the process is con- 
ducted with great accuracy. The process in Scotland is very simple, and the tar 
wliich is ex ( reacted is very coarse, and used only for local purposes. Flambeaux of 
the roots and trunks of the pine arc used both in Britain and in the North of Europe. 
Hall, in his “ Travels in Scotland,’’ relates a story of a bet made in London by a 
Highland chief that some massive silver candlesticks on the table at a gentleman’s 
house where he was dining were not better or more valuable than those commonly in 
use ill the Highlands. The chieftain won his bet by sending to his estate for four 
Highlanders of his clan, and producing them with torches of blazing fir in their 
hands, declaring that they were the candlesticks to which he alluded. Dr, Howison 
observes that “ the little tallow or oil w^hich the peasantry in Russia can procure is 
entirely consumed at the shrines in the churches, and before the images in their isbas 
or huts.” To supply the place of candles, “ they take long billets of red Scotch pine, 
which they dry carefully near their stoves during the tedious winter, and split, as 
occasion requires, into two long laths. When a traveller arrives, or a light is required 
for any purpose, one of these laths is lighted and fixed in a wooden frame, which 
holds it in a horizontal position. It gives a bright flame, but only bums for a short 
time.” 

As an ornamental tree various opinions are entertained of the Scotch fir. Mason 
says 

‘ The Scottish fir, in murky file, 

Rears his inglorious head, and blots the fair horizon.” 

Gilpin accounts for the disfavour in which the Scotch fir is commonly held in a 
landscape on tw^o grounds. He says : “ People object first to its colour ; its murky 
hue is displeasing. A second source of contempt in which the Scotch fir is generally 
held is our rarely seeing it in a picturesque state. Scotch firs are seldom planted as 
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single trees, or in a judicious group, but genci*ally in closo compact bodies, in thick 
array, wliich suffocates or cramps them, and, if ever they get loose from this bondage, 
they are already ruined. Their lateral branches are gone, and their stems are drawn 
into poles, on wliich their heads appear stuck as on a centre ; whereas, if the tree 
had been grown in its natural state, all mischief had been prevented ; its stem would 
have taken an easy sweep, and its lateral branches, which naturally grow with almost 
as much beautiful irregularity as those of deciduous trees, would have hung loosely 
and negligently, and the more so, as thei'c is something peculiarly light and feathery 
in its foliage.” He adds, “The Scotch fir in perfection I think a very fine tree, 
though we have little idea of its beauty, and it is generally treated with contempt. 
It is a hardy plant, and is therefore put to every servile office. If you wish to screen 
your house from the south-west wind, plant Scotch firs, and plant them close and 
thick. If you want to shelter a nursery of young trees, plant Scotch firs, and the 
phrase is, you may afterwards weed them out as you please. This is ignominious. 
I wish not to rob society of these hardy services from the Scotch fir, nor do I mean to 
set it in competition with many trees of the forest which, in their infant state, it is 
accustomed to shelter. All I mean is, to rescue it from the disgrace of being thought 
fit for nothing else, and to establish its character as a picturesque tree.” Sir T. D. 
Lauder agrees with Mr. Gilpin in his approbation of the Scotch fir, and Mr. Loudon 
saj's that he has seen it towering in full majesty in the midst of some appropriate 
Highland scene, and sending its limbs abroad with all the unconstrained freedom of 
a hardy mountaineer, as if it claimed dominion over the savage regions around it, and 
he has looked upon it as a very sublime object. People who have not seen it in its 
native climate and soil, and who judge of it from the wretched abortions which are 
swaddled and suffocated in English plantations, in deep, heavy, and eternally wet 
clays, may well call it a wretched tree ; but when its foot is among its own Highland 
heather, and when it stands freely on its naiive knoll of dry gravel or thinly- covered 
rock, over which its roots wander far in the wildest reticulation, whilst its tall, 
iurrowed, and often gracefully sweeping red and grey trunk of enormous circum- 
lerence rears aloft its high umbrageous canopy, then would the greatest sceptic on 
this point be compelled to prostrate his miud before it with a veneration which per- 
haps was never before excited in him by any other tree. Milton writes of the pine- 
tree. Speaking of the fallen angels, he says : — 

“ Faithful, now they stood. 

Their glory withered ; as when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. 

With singed top their stately growth, tliough bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath.” 

The pine is the badge of the clan Mac Gregor, and, according to “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” of the Mac Alpines also : — 

“ Hail to the chief who in triumph advances I 
Honoured and blest be the evergreen pine ! 

Long may the tree in his banner that glances 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line.” 

And again Sir Walter Scott writes - 

“ And higher yet the piue-tree hung 
His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung. 

Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on higli, 

His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky ” 
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Churcliill advocates the 


growth of the Scotch fir in various soils and situations, and 


says ; — 


“ That pine of mountain race, 

The fir, the Scotch fir, never out of place.** 


In Wordsworth’s poems we often read of the fir 


“ Unheeded night has overcome the vales ; 

On the dark earth the baffled vision fails ; 

The latest lingerer of the forest train, 

The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain 

And again ; — 

“ And there I sit at evening, where the steep 
Of Silver-how and Grasmere’s placid lake 
And one green island gleam between the stems 
Of the dark firs — a visionary scene. 

While o’er my head. 

At every impulse of the moving breeze, 

The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like soiinrl, 
Alone I tread this path.** 


It is very probable that in ancient times the northern part of our island was nearly 
covered with pine forests, many of which have become submerged, and only exist in 
bogs and morasses, whence their remains are frequently dug up. The most curious 
of these subterraneous forests is that at Hatfield Chase, in Yorkshire, which is supposed 
to comprise 180,000 acres. It is supposed that the Romans, during the very early 
times of their habitation of this island, destroyed this forest, partly by cutting down 
the trees, and partly by burning them, and that these fallen trees dammed up the 
rivers, which, forming a lake, gave origin to the large turf moors of that part of the 
country. Mr. Whittaker, in his “History of Manchester,” tells us that the fir is 
perpetually found in the moss bogs in the neighbourhood of that city. In the Irish 
morasses bog pine is very plentiful, and the wood is much valued. 

The young shoots of the Scotch fir, stripped of the leaves when they arc just begin- 
ning to appear, are said to make an agreeable salad, and they afford a fragrant essential 
oil when distilled. An infusion of the buds has been recommended as an antiscorbutic, 
as are the fresh cones boiled, which are a principal ingredient in spruce beer. The 
air impregnated with the balmy exhalation of fir trees has been supposed wholesome 
for delicate lungs. The fresh inner bark is much liked by children, on account of a 
sweet milky juice, which is, in fact, a new layer of wood in an incipient state. In 
some parts of the north of Europe this inner bark is made into a harsh, disagreeable 
kind of bread, which is eaten in times of scarcity. The floor of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem and the musical instruments of King David were made of fir, though it was not 
so highly prized as its allies, the cyj)ress and poplar wood. The Talmudists relate 
that it was customary in Judea for each family to plant a cedar before the house at the 
birth of a son, and a fir at the birth of a daughter. These trees were deemed sacred, 
and were not cut down till the children were grown up, and needed the timber for 
their household furniture. At the time when Judea was subject to the Romans, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the daughter of the Emperor Adrian happened 
to be travelling through that country, when her chariot was injured, and her attendants 
proceeded in an overbearing manner to cut down one of the sacred trees to be used in 
repairing it. The inhabitants of the place rose and massacred the train of the i)rin- 
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cess, who was so enraged that she forced her father to make war against the Jews, to 
humble their pride. 

The victors at the Isthmian games held at Corinth wore crowned with garlands of 
];ine branches. The cones were used by the Romans to flavour their wines, being 
thrown into the vats and suffered to float — a custom which is still in existence in Italy. 
Hence the thyrsus or wand of Bacchus terminates in a fir cone. The pine appears to 
have been held sacred by the Assyrians. Mr. Layard tells us that on the sculptures 
discovered by him during his excavations at Nimroud, the ancient Nineveh, there are 
many representations of figures bearing fir cones. Tennyson’s lines in “ The Com- 
plaint of (Enone ” are familiar to many readers ; — 

“ 0 mother ! hear me yet before I die : 

They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 

My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge. 

High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract, 

Foster’d the callow eaglet, from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muffled while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone Q3none see the morning mist 
Sweep through them — never sec them overlaid 
With narrow moonlit slips of silver cloud 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars.” 

Gerarde states that these trees are “ so full of a resinous substance that they burn 
like a torch or linke,” and that they were therefore called “firre wood” and ^^Jire 
woody 


SPECIES II. -PIN US PINASTER. AU. 

Plate MCCCLXXXI. 

BeAcli. Tc. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXXV. Fig. IVSl. 

P. maritima, Lam. FI. Fr. Vol. II. p. 201 (non Ait.) 

Leaves 2 in a fascicle, distributed all round the stem, long, rigid, 
cliauneled above, convex beneath, acute, pungent, cartilaginous- 
serrulnte, scarcely glaucous. Anther-scale conspicuously prolonged 
beyond the anther-cells, and forming a denticulated crest. Cones in 
])airs or whorls of 3 to 7, rarely solitary, those of the year spreading, 
shortly stalked; mature cones elliptical-lanceolate-conical, recurved 
(or spreading-recurved when they are numerous in a whorl), acute, of 
very numerous scales; escutcheon of the scales much thickened, 
transversely rhombic, subpyramidal, with a transverse keel with a 
j)rominent centre and an erect point. Solid part of the seed one-fifth 
of the length from the base of the seed to the apex of the wing; wing 
pale along the outer curved margin, but with fuscous longitudinal 
stripes from the straight inner margin to beyond the middle. 
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Naturalised in the Poole basin. Formerly a native of Ireland, and 
possibly a few plants still exist in the neighbourhood of Tarbert, 
Keny. 

[England,] Ireland ( ?). Tree. Early Summer. 

A sturdy tree, with reddish-piceous rather even bark in layerlike 
flakes. Branches vcrj?^ stout, much more so than in the Scotch fir, 
and with larger scars, ■with the reflexcd points (as long as they 
remain) much more prominent. Leaves 3 to 8 inches long, thicker 
and more deeply channeled than in P. sylvestris, surrounded by 
reddish ash-coloured scales, the margins bound together by numerous 
slender filaments. Cones 4 to 6 inches long, liver-colour; escutcheon 
of the largest scales about an inch across the transverse diameter 
by f across that in a line with the longitudinal axis of the cone. 
Seeds, including the wing, about 1-J inch long; the solid part fuscous, 
and nearly \ inch long. 

I am indebted to Dr. Falls, of Bournemouth, for fresh specimens of 
the plant, which is completely naturalised in that neighbourhood. 

Cluster Pine. 

French, Pin maritime. 

This is a beautiful tree, with much longer and brighter coloured leaves than the 
Scotch pine, and with larger cones arranged in clusters around the branches, and the 
scales ending in a rigid point. It grows best in deep loose soils, throwing down long 
tap roots that take hold even in the lightest soils, so that it can flourish even in the 
drifting sands of the sea- shore. Great use has been made of it in France in covering 
immense districts of barren sands. Around the Bay of Biscay large plantations of 
this pine have been formed to protect the land from the drifting sand which threatened 
to convert it into a desert. The downs around the Gulf of Gascony were at one time 
mere sandy wastes covering 300 square miles. Bremonticr compared this immense 
surface to a sea which, when agitated to fury by a tempest of wind, overwhelmed 
everything in its neighbourhood. By sowing this tract of sand with the seeds of the 
pinaster mixed with those of the common broom, its whole nature has been changed. 
The seeds were sown behind rows of hurdles, and the broom, growing up quickly, 
protects the young pines from being rooted up or smothered by the sand. In 1811 a 
Commission appointed by the French Government made a rejiort on the downs, and 
announced that about 12,500 acres of downs had been covered with thriving planta- 
tions, constituting the princijial riches of the inhabitants, who are almost entirely 
supported by the preparation of resin and tar from the pinast er fm^ests. Though the 
wood of the pinaster is soft and not of long duration, it is employed in the marine 
arsenal at Toulon for the outer cases of all the packages which are put on board 
vessels, and principally for the piles and props which arc used for sustaining the 
frames of vessels while they are being constructed. In Bordeaux and in Provence 
it is employed for the common kinds of carpentry, for packing-boxes, and for fuel, but 
the most valuable purposes to which the tree is applied is the production of tar, resin, 
and lampblack. The manufacture and collecting of these substances forms a very 
active business in climates where the trees attain perfection. In Britain it would not 
be profitable to attempt it, as our summers are not sufficiently hot to produce the 
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secretion in any quantity. The way in which resin is obtained from the pinaster in 
France is described at length in Mr. Loudon’s arboretum. When the trees have attained 
the age of from twenty-five to thirty years, with trunks about four feet in circumfer- 
ence, they are thought to have acquired sufficient strength to bear the extraction of 
their sap. The resinier (which is the name given to the person who collects the resin) 
usually tests the tree by putting his arm round it, and if the trunk is so thick that he 
cannot see his fingers on the other side, he considers the tree of sufficient size for him 
to commence his operations. A wound is made in the lower part of the trunk, and a 
small trough attached to it, through which the fluid rosin flows into a reservoir. 
Every week the wound requires reopening and slightly increasing, and one man is 
expected to manage from 1,500 to 2,000 trees. The operation is continued annually 
on the same tree by removing a portion of the bark till the part laid bare is from twelve 
to fifteen feet in height, which takes place in seven or eight years. To procure tar, 
the wood of the tree is burned, and during this process lampblack is formed on the 
cover of the furnace ; but a superior kind is made from the straw, &c., used in straining 
the resin, which is burned for the sole purpose of obtaining this pigment. Turpentine 
is rarely made from the pinaster, as it is very inferior to that produced from the silver 
fir, though recently, when the ports of the Southern States of America were blockaded, 
the bulk of the turpentine used in this country was from the pinaster. There are 
many other species of pine not naturalised in this country, though extensively culti- 
vated. The Stone Pine, P. jpmea, a native of Southern Europe and the Levant, is one 
of the species of which the seeds are eaten. They are called Pignons by the French, 
Pinocchi by the Italians, and are commonly eaten for dessert, and made into sweet- 
meats. Several other species also yield eatable seeds, such as P. Sahiniann, the seeds 
of which are collected in immense quantities by the Californian and Oregon Indians 
as an article of winter food. The Firs, distinguished generally from the Pines as 
belonging to the genus Ahies, but greatly resembling them, yield the same products, 
but are none of them British natives. The common Norway spruce fir, A. excelsa^ 
yields a resin known as frankincense, which, when melted in water and strained, 
becomes Burgundy pitch. The young leaf-buds or shoots are boiled down in water 
to form essence of spruce, from which spruce beer is made ; and its timber is much 
used under the name of white deal. A, picea, the silver fir, yields the finest turpen- 
tine ; and A, larix is the common Larch Fir, the wood of which is much prized, and is 
very durable. 


Sub-Oedeb IL— CUPRESSINEiE. 

Male flowers in catkins. Female flowers few, in a small catkin, 
consisting of scales on which the ovules are home, the apex or opening 
of the ovule superior, the scales not in the axil of bracts. Fruit a small 
cone, with woody or leathery scales, or of 3 to 6 fleshy scales, cohering 
and forming a false drupe or beriy. 

GENUS //.— JUNIPERUS. Linn. 

Flowers dioecious, or rarely monoecious on different branches of 
the same plant. Male flowers in minute globular solitary axillary 
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or subterminal catkins, reduced to naked stamens : anther-cells 3 to 6, 
attached to the lower edge of a subsessile scale (connective ?). Female 
flowers in ovoid catkins, consisting of 3 to 6 scales, each scale bearing 
1 to 3 erect ovules, Avhich are produced into a tube at the apex. 
Fruit a false beriy (galbule), formed by the 3 or (> uppemaost scales 
becoming enlarged, fleshy, and completely coherent at maturity, and 
enclosing the seeds. Seeds 1 to 3, angular, not winged, with a bony 
testa; albumen fleshy; cotyledons 2; radicle supei’ior. 

Resinous evergreen shrubs or trees, with naked buds and verticillate 
linear-strapshaped often pungent leaves, or with imbricated minute 
scalelike leaves. Wood cells Avith disks, but without spiral markings. 

Dr. Mayiio giv^os iis Die derivation of the name of this genus tlius : “as if 

fvom jwiwnis, young; pdrio, to bring forth, because it brings forth new or 
young berries while the old are in a matured state.’* 

SPECIES I— J UN I PERU S COMMUNIS. Lwn. 

Plates MCCCLXXXII. MCCCLXXXIII. 

Young branches angulated. Buds scaly. Leaves channeled above, 
3 in a whorl, articulated at the base, bluntly keeled beneath, rigid, 
strapshaped, acute, pungent. Galbule subglobose, not exceeding the 
leaves, 3-tuberculate at the apex, purplish-black, pruinose. 

Sun- Species I.— Jiiniperus eu-communis. 

Plate MCCCLXXXII. 

Ufij'cfe. To. FI. Germ, et Hclv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXXXV. Fig. 1141. 

Billot, FI. Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. No. 243. 

J. commuTiis, Willd. Aiict. Plnr. 

J. communis, var. a, Hooh. & Am. Brit. FI. ed. viii. p. 420. Beiith. Handbk. Brit. 

FI. ed. ii. p. 431. Fries, Summ. Veg. Scand. p. 50. 

Erect. Leaves when mature spreading, straight, strapshaped, 
channeled, insensibly attenuated to the pungent apex. Galbule sub- 
globular, much shorter than the leaves. 

On downs, heaths, hills, and woods. Local, but Avidely distributed. 
In England it is common in chalk and limestone districts; common 
on moors and the loAver parts of mountains in the north. Local, but 
Avddely distributed in Ireland. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Early Summer. 

An erect much branched shrub, 2 to 4 feet high, or rarely more, 
Avith very numerous spreading branches, and broAvn flaky bark, the 
young shoots veiy much angulated. Leaves very numerous, to f 
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inch long, spreading nearly horizontally, except at the apex of the 
shoots, those at the base of each shoot much shorter and more boat- 
shaped than the others, glaucous above, except on the margins. 
Flowers dioecious, axillary, minute, with imbricated scarious brown 
bracts at the base of the catkins. Galbules the size of small peas, 
green until they have attained their full size, after which they do not 
ripen till the autumn of the year succeeding in which they were 
formed, when they become purplish-black with a white bloom like 
that on the sloe. Seeds trigonous, brown, unequal. 

Common Juniper. 

French, Genevrier conmmi, German, Gcmciner Wachliolder. 

The janiper, which is an evergreen shmb, is common in all the northern parts of 
Europe, both in fertile and barren soils, but it abounds on chalk downs and limestone 
hills. On the sides of hills its trunk grows tall, but on the tops of rocky mountains 
and in bogs it is only a shrub. The juniper is mentioned in the Bible, in the First Book 
of Kings, as the tree under wdiich the prophet Elijah took refuge in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, when fleeing from the persecutions of King Ahab. It was known to the 
Greeks, wlio used its berries medicinally, though they thought its shade unwhole- 
some. Pliny says the juniper has the same properties as tlie cedar, adding that in his 
time it grew in Spain to a great size, but that wherever it grows its heart is always 
sound. He says that a piece of juniper wood, if ignited and covered with aslu'a of 
the same wood, -will keep on fire for a whole year. The botanists of the middle ages 
appear to have had a high opinion of the virtues of the common juniper. Tagus 
asserts that its berries will cure all diseases, and Mathiolus that its virtues are too 
numerous to mention. Turner, as quoted by Mr. Loudon, says, “ The juniper groweth 
most plenteouslio in Kent ; it gi’oweth also in the bissliopryche of Durram, and in 
Horthumberlande. It groweth in Germany in greate plenty’^e, but in no place in 
greater than a lyttle from Bow, where at the time of year the fcldcTares fede only of 
juniper’s berries, the people eate the feldef ires undrawen, with guttes and all, because 
they are full of the berries of the juniper.” Culpepper says, “ I’liis admirable bush is 
scarce to be parallel’d for his vertues,” and he then enumerates a list of diseases 
which the berries will cure long enough to tire the most credulous. Gerfirde say^s, 
“ It is most certain that the decoction of these berries is singular good against an 
old cough, and against that with which children are now and then troubled, called 
the chincough.” He adds, ‘‘ Divers in Bohemia do take, instead of other driiike, the 
water wherein those berries have been steeped, who live in wonderfull good health.” 
He says also, “The smoke of the leaves and wood drives away serpents and all infec- 
tion and corruption of the air, which bring the plague or such like contagious diseases. 
The juice of the leaves is laid on with wine, and also drunkc, against the bitings of 
the viper.” The wood is finely veined, of a reddish yellow tint, and very aromatic. 
It is valuable for veneering, and for tuniing cups and other small articles ; the smaller 
stems make good walking-sticks. It makes excellent fuel, and in Scotland and Sweden 
is used for smoking hams. The bark is made by the Laplanders into ropes. The 
berries are, however, the most useful product of the juniper. Many kinds of birds 
feed on them, and, when crushed and distilled, they yield an essential oil. In Holland, 
and to a certain extent in this country, they are used to flavour gin. In some parts 
of France a kind of beer is made from the berries with barley, called genevrette. It is 
bright, sparkling, and is said to possess diuretic properties. The common name gin^ 
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given to our well-known licjuor, is a corruption of the French word gcnevre, an infusion 
of juniper berines. It was formerly supposed that the juniper, when grown in hot 
countries, produced the substance called gum sandarach, which, when powdered, is 
called pounce ; but it is now discovered that this gum is the produce of CalUtriH 
quadrivalvisy or tlie Thuja or Ai'hor VHco of the ancients. From a foreign species of 
juniper is obtained the resin called olibanum, used as incense ; and another variety of 
juniper is the pencil cedar. In the Highlands juniper is the badge of the clan Murray. 
In countries where juniper abounds, such as Norway and Sweden, the sprays are 
strewed over the floors of rooms, on account of the agreeable odour they diffuse. They 
are said also to promote sleep. Boccaccio alludes to such a custom as essential to 
paradisaical enjoyment ; and in former ages, though rushes were commonly used to 
strew over floors, juniper was reserved as a luxury for high festivals or the most 
opulent. Virgil warns us against trusting to the seductive influence of the “ juniperi 
gravis umbra ; — 

“ Juniper’s sweet shade, whose leaves around 
Fragrance diffuse, at eve arc noxious found.” 

The ancients consecrated the juniper to the Furies, and threw its berries on the 
funeral j)ile, to protect the departing spirit from evil influences. They also sacrificed 
it to the infernal gods, to whom they believed its perfume was acceptable, and buimt 
it in their dwelling-houses to keep away demons. A similar custom prevails in some 
parts of the Continent, where the peasants believe that burning juniper branches 
before their doors will prevent the incantation of witches, and drive away evil spirits. 
It is probably in allusion to this belief that Sir Walter Scott says, in the “ Lady of 
the Lake ” : — 

“ A heap of wither’d boughs was piled, 

Of juniper and rowan wild. 

Mingled with shivers from the oak 
Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke.” 

The juniper bush was at one time much employed in topiary work, and Evelyn 
mentions that his brother had an arbour which three persons could sit in, cut out of 
a single plant. This arbour was seven feet wide, and eleven feet high. The juniper 
is occasionally still seen in modern gardens, trained and clipped into the form of an 
open bowl or goblet. 

SDB-Sri:ciEs II. — Junipenis nana. wuid. 

Plate MCCCLXXXIII, 

ReicJi, Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXXXV. Fig. 1142. 

Billot^ FI. Gall, et Germ. No. 3472. 

J. communis, var. nana, Ilooh. & Am, Brit. FI. cd. viii. p. 420. Bentli, Handbk. 

Brit. FI. cd. ii. p. 431. Fries. Summ. Vcg. Scand. p. 59 
J. alpina, Glus. Grcn. & Godr, FI. de Fr. Vol. III. p. 157. 

Procumbent or prostrate. Leaves when mature imbricated-incurved, 
strapshaped, boatshaped, abruptly acuminated at the pungent apex. 
Galbule ovoid-globular, about as long as the leaves. 

On rocks and heathy places on mountains. Rare in the south, 
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where it occurs in Wales. Common in the north, extending to Orkney 
and Shetland. Frequent on the Irish mountains. 

England, Scotland, Ireland. Shrub. Summer, early Autumn. 

Perhaps not hereditarily distinct from J. eu-communis, with which 
it is more or less completely connected by intermediate fonns. It 
has, however, a very different as])ect from its procumbent habit and 
incurved boatshaped leaves, which are commonly about I inch long, 
juid rai'ely exceed ^ inch. The berries are rather longer, but about 
the same size as those of J. eu-communis, but from the leaves being 
much shorter they generally equal, and sometimes even slightly exceed, 
the leaves. 

Alpine Juniper. 

German, Zicerg Wachliolder, 


Sub-Oeder III.— TAXlNEiE. 

Male flowers in catkins. Female flowers solitary, terminal, not in 
the axil of a scale, commonly with the apex or opening of the ovule 
superior. Fruit consisting of a naked seed, surrounded by a fleshy 
cuplike disk. 


GENUS T A X U S. Tournef. 

Flowers dioecious. Male flowers in small globular solitary or twin 
axillary catkins, reduced to naked stamens: anther-cells 3 to 8, 
attached to the edges of peltate lobed scales (coimective ?). Female 
flowers solitary, with scaly bracts at the base, reduced to an erect 
sessile ovule, surrounded by a disk, not produced into a tube at apex. 
Fruit a bony nutlike seed, the aj^ex of which appears above the 
much enlarged fleshy or juicy red disk, which resembles a drupe Avith 
the apex of the fleshy portion deficient. Seed ovoid, not winged 
Avith a bony testa; albumen fleshy-farinaceous ; cotyledons 2; radicle 
suj)crior. 

Evergreen trees with scaly buds and scattered more or less bifarious 
rigid strapshaped leaves. Wood cells with spiral markings as well as 
the disks proper to the Coniferas. 

The name of this gcmis of plants is derived from rotov (Inxnn), a bow, being for- 
merly much used in making these instruments ; or from taxis, arrangement, from the 
leaves being arranged on the branches like the teeth of a comb ; or from toxicnm, 
poison ; tliongh Pliny says that poison (ioxicum) was so named from this tree, which 
was considered poisonous. 
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SPECIES I.-TAXUS BACCATA. Lmn. 

Plate MCCCLXXXIV. 

Reich. Ic. FI. Germ, et Helv. Vol. XI. Tab. DXXXIII. Fig. 1147. 

Leaves numerous, paler and yellowish beneath, slightly reflexed, 
sti*apshaped, abruptly acuminate. Flowers sessile, axillary. 

Var. a, vulgaris. 

T. baccata, Lindlcy, Syn. Brit. Bl. p. 241. 

Branches spreading. Leaves bifarious. 

Var. ftistigiata. 

T. fastiglata, Lindley, Syn. Brit. FI. p. 241. 

Branches suberect. Leaves pointing in all directions. 

On rocks, especially of limestone, chalky banks, and in woods. 
Widely distributed in England and the southern half of Scotland, but 
probably not native in the latter country, unless it be so at Glenure, 
Upper Lorn, Argyle, where Lightfoot states that, in 1777, there were 
the remains of an old wood of yew trees. Rare, but truly native in 
the north and west of Ireland. Var. ^ is the Irish or Florence Court 
yew, and is perhaps a monstrosity rather than a variety, as only two 
trees of it have ever been found wild, these were found near Florence 
Court, CO. Fermanagh. 

England, Scotland ( ?), Ireland. Tree. Spring. 

An erect tree of no gi'cat height, but often with a veiy thick 
trunk and long spreading branches. Leaves, though inserted all round 
the tw'igs, spreading right and left, | to 1^ inch long, dai’k, glossy 
green above, dull yellowish green below, somewhat fleshy, teiminated 
by a short, weak, not pungent ])oint. Flowers dioecious. Male 
flowers in minute subglobose yellowish catkins. Female flowers ■with 
greenish bracts at the base. Fruit formed by the enlargement of 
the disk, the size of a large pea or small black currant, somewhat 
cylindrical, about as long as broad, truncate and excavated at the 
apex, where the naked seed is exposed, bright red, dim, with a thin 
skin containing an abundance of slimy juice. Seed about the size 
of a sweet pea, placed in the enlarged fleshy berrylike cup, olive- 
brown, roundish-ovoid, compressed, coarsely punctured. 

The var. 3 has the leaves of a darker green, and is very different in 
habit from the common yew. Only the female plant ol it is known, 
which produces seed when fertilised by the pollen of the common 
yew, but the offspring of this crossing are said to be always var. a. 
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Common Yor. 

French, Jf commun, German, Gemeine Elbe, 

The derivation of the common name of this tree is variously given by different 
authors. In Chaucer and other old authors it is spelt eive, and Dr. Prior considers 
that it is a corruption or abbreviation of ajuga, and to have been mistaken for the 
black cypress. Some writers say it is derived from the Celtic word vw, sometimes 
pronounced and signifying verdure, alluding to the yew being an evergreen ; and 
this will also explain the French name if. 

The yew and its use for making bows arc mentioned by the earliest Greek and 
Roman authors, and its poisonous properties are pointed out by Dioscorides, Nicander, 
Galen, Pliny, and others. Theophrastus says that the leaves will poison horses. 
Ccesar mentions that Cativolcus, king of the Eburones, poisoned himself with the 
juice of the yew. Suetonius asserts that the Emperor Claudius published an edict, 
stating that the juice of this tree had marvellous power in curing the bite of vipers. 
Plutarch says it is venomous when in flower, because then the tree is full of sap, and 
that its shade is fatal to all who sleep under it. Pliny adds that the berries of the 
male yew arc a flxtal poison, particularly in Spain, and that persons have died who 
have drunk wine from casks made of this wood. In more modern times Mathiolus 
and J. Bauline were the first to prove, by positive facts, the poisonous nature of the 
leaves of the yew; but Father Schoot, a Jesuit, asserted that if the branches were 
dipped in stagnant water, their poison became neutralised. Gerardo and L’Obel soon 
afterwards discovered that the fruit of the yew might be eaten with perfect safety, and 
there was no danger in sleeping under its shade. Gerarde, after stating the opinions 
of the ancients as to the poisonous nature of the yew, writes, “All which, I dare 
boldly aflirm, is untrue ; for when I was young and went to schoole, divers young 
schoolfellows, and likewise myself, did cat our fils of the berries of this tree, and have 
not only slept under the shadow thereof, but among the branches also, without any 
hurt at all, and that not one time, but many times.“ Nicander, in his book of 
counter-poisons, as quoted by Gerarde, says : — 

“ Shun the poys’nous yew, the which on (Eta grows ; 

Like to the firre, it causeth bitter death. 

Unless besides they use pure wine that flows 
From empty’d ciq^s, thou drinke, when as tliy breath 
Begins to faile, and passage of thy life 
Growes straight.” 

The wood of the yew is beautifully shaded with reddish orange and djirk browm, 
and is extremely tough and clastic, qualities that recommended it in former ages as 
the best material for the long bow, the dreaded weapon of our forefathers. It was 
filial to several Bntish kings — viz. Harold, at the battle of Hastings ; William Rufus, 
in the New Forest; and Richard Camr de Lion, at Limoges, in France. In tho 
battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt the strong bows of yew achieved the 
victory. In L397 Richard II., holding a Parliament in a temporary building, on 
account of the wretched state of Westminster Hall, surrounded his hut with 4,000 
Chesliire archers, armed with tough yew bows, to ensure the freedom of debate. 
Numerous statutes were enacted to secure a supjdy of this valuable wood, and tho 
exportation of it was forbidden. When the trees of native growth were insufliciont, 
large cpiantitics were brought from abroad. 
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The trunk of the tree appears to have been the part chiefly used in bow-making ; 
for lloger Ascham, in his “ Toxophilus,” says that the boughs, though sometimes em- 
ployed, were “knotty and full of priunes,” and recommends the archer to provide 
himself with a bow made from the bole or trunk. The last statute that appears in 
the books respecting the use of the yews for bows is the 13th of Elizabeth, which 
directs that bow-staves shall be imported into England from the Hanso Towns and 
other places. In Switzerland, where the yew tree is scarce, it was forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, to cut down the tree for any other purpose than to make bows of the 
wood. The Swiss mountaineers call it “William’s tree,” in memory of William 
Tell. Now, when the rifle has taken the place of the bow in the hands of the British 
soldier, and the formidable weapon of our ancestors has become a mere toy, the 
ancient value of yew is forgotten ; but the wood, though scarce, is not un frequently 
employed by the turner and cabinet-maker for their finer work, and, when well veined, 
fetches a high price. It is universally allowed to be the finest European wood for 
cabinet-making purposes. Tables made of yew, when the grain is fine, according to 
Gilpin, are more beautiful than tables of mahogany, and the colour of its root is said 
to vie with the ancient citron. 3’he sap-wood, though of as pure a wliite as the wood 
of the holly, is easily dyed of a jet black, when it has the ap};)carance of ebony. 
Where it is abundant it is valued for works under ground, such as water-pipes, 
pumps, piles, Ac. The yew will last longer than any other wood. “ Where your 
paling is most exj>osed cither to wind or springs,” says Gilpin, “ strengthen it with a 
post of old yew.” Jt is a common saying among the inhabitants of the New Forest, 
that a “ post of yew will outlast a post of iron.” Evelyn mentions the yew trees at 
Box Hill as both numerous and lai’ge. Marshall, writing in I71H1, says that a few of 
these trees which remained had then lately been taken down, and the timber of such 
as were sound was sold to the cabinet-makers at very high prices for inlaying ; one 
tree in particular was valued at lOOZ., and half of it was actually sold for 50/. The 
least valuable were cut up into gate-posts, which are expected to last for ages. Even 
stakes made from the tops of yew have been known to stand for a number of years. 
Boutcher mentions one of the uses to which the wood is applicable, which ought to 
recommend it to all cabinet-makers — that the wooden parts of a bed made of yeAV 
will most certainly not be approached by bugs. “ This is a truth,” he adds, “ con- 
firmed to me by the experience of trees I had cut down and used myself in that way.” 
The accounts we have of the making of bows in England in early limes are very 
interesting. In the time of the Saxons, yew bows the height of a man wei*e brought 
over by Vortigern, and soon became general, till, according to one of the versifiers of 
the fifteenth century, the enemies of England in every country, 

“ By shafts from bows of bending yew, 

111 streams of crimson gore paid nature’s due.” 

Mr. Loudon tolls us that in the reign of Henry VII. “ Prince Arthur held sports of 
archery at Milo End, when there was created, in jest, a Duke of Shoreditch, and two 
Marquesses of Clerkenwell and Islington, and an Earl of Pancras. The Duke of 
Shoreditch was the best archer in the king’s guard, and the others the next best. 
These dignitaries played their parts like the king and queen on Twelfth Night, and 
a full detail of the ceremonies will be found in Wood’s “ Bowman’s Glory.” In 1544 
Roger Ascham published his “ Toxophilus,” a work replete with the quaint learning 
and involved sentences of the time. He gives directions for choosing a bow, and 
learning the art of using it. Of materials for making the bow, he gives decided 
preference to the yew. In his time a good bow consisted of a single piece of wootl, 
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commonly yew, from four foot to six feet long, without any felt wrapped round the 
middle of it to stay the hand, as is done at present. There were, however, two pieces 
of horn, one at each end, to retain the string, which resembled those now in use. 
The best wood for the arrows is ash, and the next best birch or hornbeam. The manu- 
facturers of bows were called bowiyers, and the Sirrow-mokeTsfletchers ; hence surnames 
very common in England to this time. These manufacturers petitioned Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1570 to enforce in tlieir favour a statute that every man should have a bow 
in his house. She did so, and butts were erected in different places, such as Newington 
Butts, where every able-bodied man was enjoined to practise the art of shooting the 
bow. When 3 'ew could no longer be obtained of sufficient size to make an entire 
bow, it struck a bowyer of Manchester of the name of Kelsal, about the end of the 
sixteenth century, that he might make the back of the bow of another kind of wood, 
retaining the belly of y^ew. Ash, elm, and several other woods were used for this 
purpose, and at last backed bows became so common as almost to supersede the use of 
self-bows, as those were called made of a single piece. 

The fruit of the yew is applied to no use in Britain, though the kernel of the nut 
may be eaten, and it is said to afford, by expression, an oil which is good for fatt(?ning 
poultry. Although the fruit of the yew is harmless, the leaves are not so, and serious 
accidents have resulted from their use. Dr. Taylor, in his work on Poisons, enume- 
rates several fatal cases which have been caused by the infusion of yew leaves being 
given to children as a vermifuge. He also mentions a (;aso where the berries acted 
poisonously, as published by Mr. Hart, of Mansfield. If this be so, the testimony of 
our friend Gerarde is not of much value. Dr. Taylor saj^s, “ There is no doubt that 
the yew is a powx'rful poison of the narcotic-irritant class. The iiaiure of the poison- 
ous principle is unkno^vn, nor is it certain whether, in respect to Ihe berry, the poison 
is lodged in the pulp or the se(‘d.” In the regisiei* of deaths for 188ft, and again in 
1840, there appear two cases of females djung from partaking of yew leaves or berries. 
Mr. Kiiigbt, finding that wasps prefer the fruit of the yew to that of the vine, suggests 
the idea of planting female yews near the vineries. The use of the yew in ancient 
topiary gardening was very extensive in England and France in the seventeenth 
century. The practice was rendered fashionable by Evelyn, j)revioiiRly to which the 
clipping of trees as garden ornaments was chiefly confined to plants of box, juniper, 
Ac., kept by the commercial gardeners of the day in pots and boxes, and trained for 
a number of years till the figure required was complete. Sometimes clipped plants 
of this sort sold for as much as five guineas each. 

The custom of planting yew trees in cliiircjhyards and cemeteries has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Some have supposed that the yew trees were placed near 
the churches for the purpose of affording branches on I\alm Sunday ; others, that 
they might be safe from cattle, on account of their value in making bows ; oiliers, 
that ilieir sombre colour and appearance were emblematical of silence and death ; 
and others, that they were useful in affording shelter to those who came too soon 
lor service. Mr. Loudon quotes an article from the pen of Mr. J. E. Bowman in 
the “ Maga/.ine of Natural History,” in which he says, “ It seems most natural and 
simple to believe that, being indisputably indigenous, and being, from its perennial 
verdure, its longevity, and the durability of its wood, at once an emblem and a 
speed men of immortality, its branches would be cmploj^ed by our Pagan ancestors, 
on their first arrival here, as the best sub-stitutc for the cypress, to deck the graves of 
the dead, and for other sacred purposes.” As it is the policy of innovators in religion 
to avoid unnecessary interference with matters not essential, these, with many other 
customs of heathen origin, would be retained and engrafted on Christianity on its first 
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that the yew was also closely connected, in the superstitions of our simple forefathers, 
with ghosts and fairies. In the works of a very ancient Welsh bard we are told of 
two churches renowned for their prodigious yew trees, “ tlie minster of Esgor and 
that of HeWlan, of celebrity for sheltering yews.” HeMlan signifies an old grove^ 
thus proving that its church stood where Druid worship had been performed. Can 
we, then, longer doubt the real origin of planting yew trees in our churchyards ? If 
it be said that this usual though not natural situation of the yew tree proves the 
venerable specimens which we find in churchyards not to be older than the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, it may be replied that our earliest Christian churches were gene- 
rally erected on the site of a heathen temple, and that at least one motive for placing 
churches in such situations would be their proximity to trees already sacred, vene- 
rable for size, and indispensable in their religious rites. That these rites were per- 
formed, and altars erected in groves from the remotest antiquity, we know from the 
Pentateuch. The devotions and sacrifices of Baal among the Moabites, and the 
idolatrous rit-es of the Canaanites and other tribes of Gentiles, were performed in 
groves and high places. The Druids chose for their places of worship the tops of 
wooded hills, where, as they allowed no covered temples, they cleared out an open 
space, and there erected their circles of stone. Many of the remote Welsh churches 
are on little eminences among wooded hills. Mr. Rootsey, of Bristol, has suggested 
“ that our words kirk and church might probably have originated in the word cerrig^ 
a stone or circle of stones, the first churches having been placed within these circular 
stone enclosures.” The Rev. W. T. Brce suggests, in the ‘‘Magazine of Natural 
History,” that churches were built in yew groves, or near large old yew trees, as 
more likely than that the yews were planted after the churches were built. 

The practice of clipping the yew into geometrical forms in gardens was most prevalent 
from the time of Charles I. to the latter end of William III., when it gradually gave 
way. In some of the old college gardens at Oxford, and in some old private gardens in 
various parts of England, these curious figures, niches, arcades, or pilasters may still 
be seen. It may be mentioned as a historical fact that De Candolle adopted the yew 
tree as a sort of standard by which to determine the age of trees generally from the 
number of layers of wood in their trunks. The reasons why he appears to have pre- 
ferred the yew are, that of this tree there are a greater number of authentic records 
of the age of individual specimens than of most other trees, and because the wood is 
of slower growth and greater durability than that of any other European tree. The 
old name applied to those who carried arms, and were the trusty “ yeomen ” of olden 
times, seems to have been derived from the “Eugh” or “ Yeze,” the archers of the 
period carrying bows of yew. 

The yew has afforded numerous images to poets from the time of Homer, who speaks 
of the ancient inhabitants of Crete as being “ dreadful with the bended yeAV.” Virgil 
notices the elasticity of the yew in the “ ./Eneid ” : — 

“ This foul reproach Acanius could not bear 
With patience, or a vow’d revenge forbear. 

At the full stretch of both his hands he drew. 

And almost join’d the horns of the tough yew.” 

Herrick alludes to the presence of the yew in funeral obsequies in his address to the 
yew and the cypress : — 

“ Both of you have 
Relation to the grave ; 
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And where 

The fiin*rall trump sounds you are thero. 

I shall be made 

Ere long a fleeting shade ; 

Pray come, 

And do some honour to my tomb ; 

Do not deny 

My last request, for I 

Will bo 

Thankful to you or friends for me.” 

Shakspeare mentions the yew as being used for bows : — 

“ The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double fatal yew against thy State.” 

He also tells us that in the witches’ cauldron in “Macbeth” one of the ingredients 
was “slips of yew ;” and, alluding to its use in funerals, he says, “My shroud of 
white stuck all with yew.” 

Gray’s lines in his “ Elegy ” are well known : — 

“ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell securely laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

Wordsworth gives us a description of the yew which must be quoted:— 

“ There is a yew tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yoro, 

Not loth to furnish weapons in the hands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heaths, or those that cross’d the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Agincourt, 

Perhaps at earlier Cressy or Poictiers, 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound, 

This solitaiy tree I A living thing. 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove; 

Huge trunks I and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine, 

Upcoiling, and immediately convolved. 

Nor uninformed by phantasy and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillar’d shade 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially ; beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 
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May meet at noontide, 

There to celebrate, 

As in a natural temple scatter’d o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship.” 

There does not appear to be any mythological legend connected with the yew. It 
is said in Lempriero’s “ Dictionary ” that Smilax was metamorphosed into a yew ; 
but Ovid simply says that she and her lover Crocus were changed into two flowers. 
Loudon suggests that probably the mistake arose from Dioscorides and some other of 
the ancient botanists having called the yew Smilax. Camden relates a legend of a 
priest in Yorkshire who, having murdered a virgin who refused to listen to his 
addresses, cut ofi* her head, and hid it in a yew tree. The tree from thenceforth 
became holy, and people made pilgrimages to visit it, plucking and bearing away 
branches of it, believing that the small veins and filaments resembling hairs, which 
they found between the bark and wood of the tree, wore the hairs of the virgin. 
Hence the name of the village which was then called Houton was changed into 
Halifax, which signifies holy hair, and the wealth brought by the pilgrims enabled 
the inhabitants to build on its site the now famous town of that name. The yew is 
the badge of the Highland clan Fraser. 

The yew trees of Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire, are well known. This abbey 
was founded in 1132, by Thurston, Archbishop of York, for certain monks who 
adopted the severe discipline of St. Bernard. In the Royal Society is preserved a 
history of the foundation of this abbey as given by a monk of the period. He 
describes the locality as a spot of ground that had never been inhabited unless by 
wild beasts ; being overgro^m with wood and brambles, lying between two steep hills 
and rocks covered with wood on all sides, more proper for a retreat for wild beasts 
than the human species. There stood a large elm tree in the midst of the vale, on 
the lower branches of which the monks put some thatch and straw ; and under that 
they lay, ate, and prayed, the bishop for a time supplying them with bread, and the 
rivulet with drink. But it is supposed that they soon changed the shelter of their 
elm for that of seven yew trees, growing on the declivity of the hill on the south side 
of the abbey, all standing in 1G58, excepting the largest, which was blown down about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. These yews were then of cxtraordinaiy size, ilie 
trunk of one of them twenty-six feet six inches in circumference at three feet from 
the ground, and they stood so near each other as to form a cover almost equal to a 
thatched roof. Under these trees the monks resided till they had built their 
monastery. 

The name of Fountains Abbey is derived by some from Fountain es, in Burgundy, 
the birthplace of St. Bernard ; and by others from the word shell, which (signifying 
a fountain) was written in Latin by the monks fontlhus ; and thence corrupted into 
the present name. In 1837 one of these trees existed, and was sketched by an artist; 
it must then have been upwards of 800 years old. 

The Fortingal Yew, in a churchyard amongst the Grampians, is of unknown age, 
and has long been a mere shell, forming an arch through which the funeral processions 
of the Highlanders were accustomed to pass. This tree has been considerably 
destroyed by the depredations of visitors, but is now secured by an iron railing. It 
is probable that it was a flourishing tree at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
may yet survive for centuries to come. 

A large yew hedge existed in the Botanic Gardens al Oxford, which was rooted up 
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in 1834, and its branches were so completely entwined together that rustic chairs and 
other articles were made of them without nailing. 

The Ankerwyke Yew, near Staines, is said to be upwards of 1000 years old. 
Henry VIII. was said to have made it his trysting place with Anna Boleyn when she 
was living at Staines ; and Magna Charter was signed within sight of it, on the 
island in the Thames between Ankerwyke and Bunnymede. The girt of this tree at 
three feet from the ground is twenty-seven feet eight inches ; and at eight feet is 
thirty-two feet five inches. 

“ What scenes have passed since this ancient yew 
In all the strength of youthful beauty grew ! ” 

The Arlington or Harlington Yew stands in the churchyard of the village of that 
name, between Brentford and Hounslow. It is chiefly remarkable for its large size, 
and for its having been clipped into a regular pyramidical and fanciful form. It was 
surrounded by a wooden seat, and ten feet above that a large circular canopy is 
formed out of the tree itself, which was, according to the poet John Saxy, the parish 
clerk — 

“ So thick, so fine, so full, so wide, 

A troop of guards might under it ride.” 

Ten feet above this canopy was another, much smaller, above that a pyramid twenty 
feet high, and then a globe ten feet high, which was crowned by— 

** A weathercock who gaped to crow it. 

This world is mine, and all below it.” 

The tree ceased to be clipped about 1780 or 1790, and soon regained its natural 
shape. 

“ Here patriot barons might have musing stood, 

And planned the charter for their country’s good.” 

Box Hill, in Surrey, was, in the time of Evelyn, as celebrated for its yews as 
for its box trees. In the churchyard at Queenswood near Tytherly, in Wiltshire, 
there are two yew trees which are above 600 years old ; the largest is twenty-eight 
feet high, diameter of the trunk three feet six inches, and of the head fifty feet. There 
is, in the same wood, an avenue 414 yards long, consisting of 162 yew trees, which 
are supposed to be 200 years old. There are many other remaikable yew trees in 
Britain, most of which are noticed in Mr. Loudon’s “Arboretum;” and we can all 
recollect some favourite yew tree, which stands as it has ever done within our 
recollection, and with no evidence of growth or change in a period perhaps of half a 
century. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES. 

PINUS FINEA. Unn. 

The cones of this are said to have occurred in the Irish bogs, but 
it is no longer wild or naturalised in Ireland. 
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ABIES EXCELSA. D.O. 

The cones of this are also said to occur in the Irish bogs. (See 
Cyb. Hib. p. 277.) 

JUNIPERUS SABINA. Linn, 

Recorded by Dr. Molyneux to have been found by an apothecary 
on one of the islands of Lough Lane, Killarney. No doubt the plant 
found was some form of Juniperus co mm unis. (See Cyb. Hib. p. 276.) 
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228 

pentad dra, De Bruy 

....mccciii. 

202 

ferrvgin'ea, Borror 

...mceexxv. 

228 

licntan! dr a, Linn 

mccciii. 

202 

■ - Jiss'a, Hoffm 

....mceexx. 

221 

pentad dra -fray* ills, Wimm. 

...rnccciv. 


- jlorihun'da^ Forbes mcccliv. (bis) 

243 


mcccv. 

204 

fdtida, viir. asceddens, Sm. 

...mccclix. 

247 

[pctioldris, Sm.] (excluded) 

2G2 

— fdiida^ var. parrifo'lia^ Sm, 

, ...mccclx. 

247 i 

l>ctrda,liiorrQT 

....mcccliii. 

243 

ForbydnOj Sm 

....mceexxi. 

221 

■' — phillyrcifdlia, Bt^rrer 

.... mcccxl V, 

240 

— Forsicridna, Sm 

. .mceexlix. 

243 

PH YLICIFO'LIA, “ Linn.,’ 

'Fries 


— FJiAG'lLTS, Linn mccevi. mccevii. 

205 

mcccxxxiv. to mcccxlvi. 

237 

fraef ilisy Sm 


206 

phylicifo'lia, Sm 

mcccxxxiv. 

237 

— fraq ilis-aVha^ Wimm 

...mcccviii. 

208 

2)hyricifdlia-7iig’ricans, Wimm 


— fradilis, var. Ii ussdlid na, Hook. & Am. 



mceexliii. 

239 


mcccviii. 

208 

phylicifoTia, var.jS, Linn. ..mcccxlvii. to 


[Fricslse'na, Anders. ^ ('excluded) 

250 


mcccliv. 

241 

fus'ea, Hook. & Arn 

.mccclvi. to 


■ — polyaddra. Do Bray 


202 


mccclxii. 

216 

[Ponfederdna, Willd.'] (('xcliided) 

262 

fits'ca, Linn 

, .mccclx vii. 

246 

proemdhens, Forbes 

.mccclxxvi. 

257 

qladca, Sm 

...mccclxx. 

253 

2 )rojyidqua, Borror 

...mceexlii. 

239 

GKA'IIAIMI, La/.xr 

mccclxxvii. 

257 

prostrdta, Sm 

..mccclviii. 

247 

[grand ifolia <Srr.] (excluded)..... 

262 

prumdsa, Wedl 

..mccclxvi. 

250 

[hasta'ta, Lmn.] (excluded) 


2G2 

jjrunifdlia, Sm 

.mccclxxi i. 

255 

Hdlix, Sm 

...mceexix. 

221 

PUItPU'REA, Linn 

...mceexvi. 


HERBA'CEA, Linn mccclxxviii. 

259 

inceexvii. 

mcccxviii. 

217 

— — - hir'ta, Sm 

....mcccliv. 

243 

ptirpdrca, Sm 

...mceexvi. 

217 

Hoffmannia'na, Sm 

...mceexiv. 

215 

pturpdrea, var. Helix, Bab. . 

...mceexix. 

221 

holoseric’eay Hook 


228 

purpdrea, var. scridia, Reich 

. . .mecclxv. 

219 

— ineuWeea^ Linn 

....mccclxi. 

247 

radicans, Sm i 

mcccxxxiv. 

239 

Lambert id na, Sm 

...mcccviii. 

218 

ranmldsa, Borrer 


218 
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SA'LIX. 

FLATS 

FAGS 


RETENS, Auct. .. .mccclvi. to mccdxii. 

246 


rdpensy Linn 


246 


rdpens-purpu'reay Wimm 


219 


re'penSf var. rosmarinifo'liay Wimm. ... 




mccclxiii. 

248 


RETICULVTA- Linn. .. 


260 


[retu'sa, Linn.] (excluded) 

263 


EOSMARINIFO'IJA, Linn 



mccclxiii. mccclxiv. 

248 


rosmarmifo'lia, Sm 


249 


RU'BRA, Huds mcccxix. mcccxx. 




mcccxxi. 

220 


ru'bray Sm 


221 


rvgo'say Lcefo 


228 


Tupcs'triSy Sm 


243 


Russellia'nay Sm 


2()8 



Tncccxxxiii. 

234 


SMITHIA'NA, Willd. . 


226 


SmitMa'na, var. a, Bab. 


226 


Smithia'na, var. ferrugi'nea, Bab 




mcccxxv. 

228 


Smithm'nay var. rugo'sa, Bab 

228 


sphacela'tay Sm 

....mcccxxxii. 

234 


8p)aihula'iay Willd 


215 


stijnila'ris, Anders 


227 


STIPULA'IUS, Sm 


225 


Stuartia'nOy Sm 


253 

— 

tenuifo'liay Sm 


240 


tenuifo'lia, Sm. E. B 

.mcccliv. (bis) 

243 


ien'uiory Borrer 


239 


tet'raxday Sm 


239 


TRIAN'DEA, Koch 




mcccxiv. mcccxv. 

215 


irian'dray Linn 


215 


trian'dra-al'hay Wimm. . 


213 


trian'dra-viminaliSy var. 

undulata 




mcccxii. 

213 


UNDULA'TA, Ehrh 


213 


vaccinifo'liay Sm 


255 


venvldsUy Sm 


255 


versifo'lid, Sm 


245 


VIMINA'LIS, Linn 


223 


vimina 'lis-dasydladosy Wimm 




mcccxxiii. 

225 


vimina' 1 is-j^urpu'ri’Ci , Wimm 



mcccxix. mcccxx. mcccxxi. 

220 


[vimina'lis-rdpenSylu'A^ch.'] (excluded).. . 

250 


viola! ceay Andrs 


250 


VIIl'IDIS, Fries 


208 


■ vitelUnOy Linn... 


211 


Wciqdia'nay Borrer 


238 


Weigelia'nayWiWdi 

mcccxxxiv. to 




mcccxlvi. 

237 


Woolgaria'nay Borr 


218 


- Wulfenia'nay Sm 

.....mcccxxxvi. 

238 

SAL'SOLA. 



— 

-frutico'say Linn 


2 


' KA'LI, Linn 


4 


riJLTE TAOS 

SOEOBEB'IA. 

--^fruticdsa, Moy mclxxviii. 2 

— marifima, Mey mcbodx. 3 

SU^'DA. 

— — ■ FRUTICO^SA, Forsk ....mclxxviii. 2 

— • MAEIT'IMA, J)mnort, mclxxix. 3 


TAX'US. 

hacca'ia, Lindl 

BACCA'TA, Linn. 

fastigioita, Lindl. .. 

THE'SIUM. 

divancaJtum^ var. An^licum^ Alph. D.O. 

mccxlviii. 88 

— divaricaHum^ var. GaVlicum, Alph. D.C. 88 

— divarioa!tumy var. gra'cile, Alph. D.C. ... 88 

HUMIFU'SUM, D.C mccxlviii. 88 

— [hu'mile Vahl.] (excluded) 89 

[interme'dium Schrad.] (excluded) 89 

— linojphyVlum^ Sm mccxlviii. 88 

TITEYMA^LVS. 

aurictdaUus, Linn. 

— heliosc(/ 2 nus, Lam. 

— marii'wiust Lam. 

UL'MUS. 

— campes'tris, Linn, mcclxxxv. mcclxxxvi . 137 

cam 2 )cdtris, Linn. Hi6t.......mcclxxxvii. 141 

>"■ " « '■ campcs'irisy Sm mcclxxxv. 138 

var. mula, Koh. mcclxxxvii. 141 

— campes'tris, var. subero'sa.Koh.mcdxxxv. 


mcclxxxvi. 137 

carpinijdlia^ Lindl mcel xxxvi . 138 

gla'bra, Sm m cclxxx vi . 138 

gla!hra, v. latifo'liay Lindl 142 

— ma'joVy Sm 142 

mi' nor y Mill 138 

MONTA'NA, Allot mcclxxxvii. 141 

marila'nay Sm mcclxxxvii. 142 

Biric'iay Lindl 138 

— sfrk'ta, Lindl 141 

SUBERO'SA, Ehrh mcclxxxv. 

mcclxxxvi. 137 

suhero'sa,Sm 138 

siibcro'sa, py major, Hook. & Arn 142 

UR'TICA. 

DIOICA, Linn mcclxxix. 127 

JDodar^tiiy Linn mcclxxxi. 1 29 

— PILULIFERA, Hook. Arn. mcclxxx. 

mcclxxxi. 129 

pUuUfcray Linn mcclxxx. 129 

— U'KENS, Lmn mcclxxxii. 130 


.mccclxxxiv. 277 
mccclxxxiv. 277 
277 


..mccliii. 98 
...mccliv. 99 
.mcclxiii. 109 
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Alder, Common mccxciv. 

Allgood mcxcix. 

Almond-leaved Willow... mcccxiii. to meccxv. 

Alpine Juniper mccclxxxiii. 

Ambiguous Sallow mccdv. 

Amphibious Bistoi’t mecxli. mccxlii. 

Annual Dog’s-M(*rcury rnodxix. mcclxx. 

— " Soablite mclxxix. 

Asarabacca mccxlix. 

Aspen mccci. 

Auricled Osier mcccxxiii. 

Autumnal W at or- S t arwort m cclxx v. 

Babington’s Orucho mcevi. 

Basket-Osier, Fine, var. /3 mceexxi. 

Bastard-Toadflax mccxiviii. 

Bay-loaved Willow mccoiii. 

Bedford AVillow mcecviii. 

Beech, Common mccxci. 

Beet, Sea mclxxxiv. 

Birch, Common meexevi. 

— — Dwarf mccxcvii. 

- Wliite mecxcv. 

Birth wort. Common mccl. 

Bistort, Amphibious mccxli. mccxlii. 

Common meexliii. 

• Viviparous mccxli v. 

Black Poplar mcccii. 

Bloody-veined Dock meexi. 

Blue AVillow mceex. 

Bog Myrtle mccxcviii. 

Box, Common mcclii. 

Boy ton AVillow mcccxviii. 

Broad-leaved Dock meexv. 

- Elm mcclxxxvii. 

— Wartod Spurge mcclv. 

— Willow, Woolly mccclxvii. 

Buckthorn, Sea mccxlv. 

Buckwheat, Climbing mccxxvii. 

——Common mccxxvi, 

Copse mccxxviii. 

Bushy Warted Spurge mcclvi. 

Caper Spurge mcclxvii. 

Chestnut, Sweet 

Climbing Buckwheat mccxxvii. 


tage plate page 

179 Cluster Pino mccclxxxi. 271 

25 Copse Buckwheat mccxxviii. 03 

216 Coral Spurge mcclix. 105 

276 Crack Willow mccevi. 207 

246 Creeping Marsh Samj^hire mclxxxiii. 8 

78 Crowbeny mccli. 94 

117 Curled Dock mccxviii. 50 

4 Grainless meexix. 51 

90 Cypress Spurge mcclxii. 108 

197 

226 Dark -leaved Sallow, ineccxl vii. to mcccliv. (hia) 243 

123 Dock, Bloody-veined meexi. 42 

— Broad-1 oav(‘d meexv. 47 

33 — Curled mccxviii. 50 

222 Fiddle meexiv. 45 

88 — Golden meexii. 43 

203 Grainless Curled meexix. 51 

208 Great AVater meexx. 52 

165 Hartman’s meexvii. 49 

9 Meadow meexvi. 48 

187 Sharp meex. 41 

188 Yellow Marsh meexiii. 44 

183 Dog’s-Mercury, Annual mcclxix. mcclxx. 117 

92 Perennial mcclxviii. 115 

78 Doniau Willow mccclxv. 220 

79 Downy Mountain Willow mccclxviii. 253 

81 var. $. ...mccclxix. 

199 to mccclxx. 253 

42 Spurge mcelviii. 104 

212 Dw'arf Birch mccxcvii. 188 

190 - — Spurge mcclxvi. 112 

95 Willow mccclvi. to mccclxii. 248 

219 

47 Elm, Broad-leaved mcclxxxvii. 142 

142 — Common, var. a mcclxxxv. 138 

101 — Common, var. y mcclxxxvi. 139 

252 

83 Ferruginous Osier mceexxv. 229 

62 Fiddle Dock meexiv. 45 

60 Fig-leaved Goose foot mcxci. 16 

63 Fir, Scotch mccclxxx. 265 

102 French Sorrel meexxii. 54 

Frosted Sea Oracho mcevii. 35 

113 

1.59 Glandular Peisicaria, var. a mcexxxix. 77 

62 var. i3 meexi. 77 
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Golden Dock meexii. 43 

Willow mceexi. 213 

G oosefoot, pig-leaved mexei . 1 6 

— Mtiny-cliisterod mcxcv. 21 

— — Many-seeded, var. a mclxxxv. 11 

vur. /3 ...inclxxxvi. 12 

Maplo-loaved mcxciii. 18 

’ Nettle-leaved mcxcii. 17 

' — ■ ■■ Oak-leaved mcxcviii. 24 

■ " Eed, var. a nicxcvi. 23 

var. /3 mcxcvii. 23 

-i — Stiiildng mclxxxvii. 13 

Upright mcxciv. 20 

— — - — White, var. a mclxxxviii. 13 

vur. jS mclxxxix. 14 

— — var. 7 mcxc. 1 4 

Graham’s Willow mccclxxvii. 258 

Grainless Curled Dock meexix. 51 

Grass-leaved Sea Oraeho, var. a mec. 27 

var. $ mcci. 28 

Great Sallow, var. ...mccexxxi. mcccxxxii. 231 

— — Water Dock meexx. 52 

Green-leaved Osier, var. a mceexx. 222 

Grey Poplar niece. 195 

Hartman’s Dock inccxvii. 49 

Hazel mccxcii. 171 

Hemp, Common meclxxxiii. 132 

Hooked Wator-Slarwort mcclxxiii. 121 

Hop, Common mcclxxxiv. 134 

Hornbeam mccxciii. 177 

Hornwort, Common mcclxxvi. 124 

———Unarmed mcclxxvii. 124 

Intermediate Sallow mcccxxxiii. 237 

Irish Spurge mcclvii. 103 

Juniper, Alpine niccclxxxiii. 270 

Common mccclxxxii. 274 

Kidney-shaped Moiiutiiin Sorrel meexxv. 58 

Knotgrass, Common ...mcexxix. tomccxxxi. 64 

Kay’s ..mccxxxii. 69 

Sea mccxxxiii. 70 

Jiarge-fruited Water-Shirwort mcclxxii. 120 

Laurel, Spurge mccxlvii, 87 

Lax-flowered Persicaria mccxxxvi. 74 

L(!afy-Lranc‘hed Spurge mcclxi. 107 

Least Willow mecclxxviii. 260 

Long-leaved Sallow mceexxvi. 230 

Many-clustered Goorefoot mcxcv. 21 

Many-sceded Goosefoot, var. o mclxxxv. 11 

var. )3 ...mclxxxvi. 12 

Maple-leaved G oosefoot mcxciii. 18 

Marsh Dock, Yellow mccxiii. 44 

Samphire, Common mclxxxi. 0 

var. /3...mclxxxii. 7 


PLATIS PAGB 

Marsh Samphire, Creeping mclxxxiii. 8 

Meadow Dock meexvi. 48 

Mercury, Annual Dog’s, var. a mcclxix. 117 

var. jS mcclxx. 117 

—Perennial moclxviii. 115 

Mezereon mccxlvi. 85 

Monk’s Rhubarb meexxi. 53 

Mountain Sorrel, Kidney-shaped ...meexxv. 58 

— Willow, Downy, var. a...mccclxviii. 

to mccclxx, 253 

Myrtle, Bog mccxcviii. 190 

Nurrow-loavod Oraeho, var. a mccii. 30 

var. 3 mcciii. 30 

Nettle, Common mcclxxix. 128 

Roman meclxxx. mcclxxxi. 130 

Small mcclxxxii. 131 

Nettle-leaved Goosefoot mcxcii. 17 

Oak, Common mcclxxxviii. 146 

Sessile-fruited meclxxxix. 157 

Oak -leaved Goosefoot mcxcviii. 24 

Orache, Babington’s mcevi. 33 

• ■ Frosted Sea mcevii. 35 

Grass-leaved Sea, var. a mcc. 27 

var. j8 mcci. 28 

Narrow-leaved, var. a mccii. 30 

var. /8 mcciii. 30 

Smith’s mcev. 33 

Stalked-fruited Sea mceix. 38 

Triangular-leaved mcciv. 31 

Osier, Auricled mcccxxiii. 226 

Common inceexxii. 224 

Ferruginous mceexxv. 229 

Fine Basket, var. iS mceexxi. 222 

Green-leaved, var. a mecexx. 222 

Silky-leaved mceexxiv. 227 

Pedunculated Water-Starwort mcclxxiv, 122 

Pellitory-of-tho-Wall mcclxxviii. 126 

Pepper, Water mcexxxiv. 71 

Perennial Dog’ s M eroury mcclx viii. 115 

Persicaria, Glandular, Amr. a mccxxxix. 77 

var. /3 mecxl. 77 

Lax-flowered mccxxxvi. 74 

Small mccxxxv. 73 

Spotted, var. a mccxxxvii. 75 

A^ar. $ mccxxxvi ii. 75 

Petty Spurge mcclxv. Ill 

Pine, Cluster mccclxxxi. 271 

Plum-lcaA’ed Will()Av...nurelxxi. toniccclxxiv. 255 

Pointed -lea A'od Will«Av mccciv\ meecA\ 205 

Poplar, Black mcccii. 199 

Grey mccc. 195 

White meexeix. 193 

Portland Spurge mcclxiv. Ill 

Prickly Saltu’ort mclxxx. 5 

Purple Spurge mccii ii. 09 

Willow mceex vi . mceexvii. 219 
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Purslane, Sea mccviii. 37 

Bay’s Knotgrass mccxxxii. 69 

Bed Goosofoot, var. a mcxcvi. 23 

Tar. jS mcxcvii. 23 

Keticulate-leaved Willow inccclxxix. 261 

Bliubarb, Monk’s mecxxi. 53 

Boman Nettle. mcclxxx. mcclxxxi. 130 

Bosemary-leavod Willow mccclxiii, 

mccclxiv. 249 

Bose Willow, var. y mcccxxi. 222 

Sallow, Ambiguous mccclv. 246 

Common, var. o mcccxxvii to 

mcccxxix. 231 

Samphire, Common Marsh mclxxxi. 6 

var. /8. . . mclxxxii . 7 

— Creeping Marsh mclxxxiii. 8 

Sallow, Dark-leaved ...mcccxlvii. to mcccliv. 

(/m) 243 

Great, var. a mcccxxxi. 

mcccxxxii. 234 

— Intermediate mcccxxxiii. 237 

Long-leaved rnceexxvi. 230 

Sal twor t , Prickly mclxxx. 5 

Sallow, Tea-loavod. . .mcocxxxiv. 1 o iricccxlvi. 241 

Wrinkled-leaved moeexxx. 233 

Scotch Fir mecclxxx. 265 

Seablitc, Annual mclxxix. 4 

Shrubby mclxxviii. 3 

Sea Beet mclxxxiv. 9 

Buckthorn nicexlv. 83 

Knotgrass mccxxxiii. 70 

Orache, Frosted mcevii. 35 

Grass-leaved, var. a mcc. 27 

var. 0 mcci. 28 

Stalk-fruited mceix. 38 

Purslane meevui. 37 

Spurge mcclxiii. 109 

Sessile-fruited Oak mcclicxxix. 157 

Sharp Dock meex. 41 

SI larp-stipuled Triandrous W illow. . .mceexii, 21 4 

Sheep’s Sorrel meexxiv. 57 

Shrubby Seablito mclxxviii. 3 

SilkjMeavod Osier mceexxiv. 227 

Small Nettle mcclxxxii. 131 

Persicaria mccxxxv. 73 

Smith’s Orache mcev. 33 

Sorrel, Common mccxxiii. 55 

French meexxii. 54 

■ - Kidney-shaped Mountain ...meexxv. 58 

Sheep’s meexxiv. 67 

Spotted Persicaria, var. a mccxxxvii. 75 

var. mccxxxviii. 75 

Spurge, Broad-leaved Worted ....mcclv. 101 

Bushy Worted mcclvi. 102 

Caper mcclxvii. 113 

Coral mcclix. 105 

■ I . — Cyprus mcclxii. 108 


PXiATB PAGE 

Spurge, Downy mcclviii. 104 

Dwarf nicclxvi. 112 

Irish mcclvii. 103 

— Leafy-branched mcclxi. 107 

Petty mcclxv. Ill 

Portland mcclxiv. Ill 

Purple mccliii. 99 

Sea mcclxiii. 109 

Sun mccliv. 100 

^ Woody mcclx. 106 

Laurel mccxlvii. 87 

Stalked-fruited Sea Orache mceix. 38 

Stinking Goosofoot mclxxxvii. 13 

Sun Spurge mccliv. 100 

Sweet Chestnut ...mccxc. 159 


Tea-leaved Sallow ...mcocxxxiv. to mcccxlvi. 241 
Triandrous Willow, Sharp-stipuled..mcccxii. 214 


Triangular-leaved Oracho mcciv. 31 

Unarmed Hornwort mcclxxvii. 124 

Upright Goosofoot mcxciv. 20 

Vernal Water-Starwort mcclxxi. 119 

Violet Willow' mccclxvi. 251 

A’^iviparous Bistort meexliv. 81 

Wall, Pellitory of the mcelxxviii. 12G 

Waited Spurge, Bushy mcclvi. 102 

Broad-leaved mcelv. 101 

Water Dock, Gre.at meexx. 62 

Pepper mccxxxiv. 71 

Water-Starwort, Autumnal mcclxxv. 123 

' Hooked mcclxxiii. 121 

■ ■ ■ — Large-fruited mcclxxii . 120 

Pedunculated ...mcelxxiv. 122 

_ V ernal mcclxxi . 119 

Welsh Willow, TN^hito mccevii. 207 

AVhiU' Birch mccxcv. 183 

Goosefoot, var. o melxxxviii. 13 

var. P mclxxxix. 14 

var. 7 mcxc. 14 

Poplar meexeix. 193 

Welsh AMI low raccevii. 207 

AA^'iUow mcceix. 212 

AVhortleberry-lcavcd AVillow mccclxxv. 

var. a, mccclxxvi. 257 

Willow, Almond-lcavcd..mcccxiii. to mceexv, 216 

Bay-leaved mccciii. 203 

Bedford mcccviii. 208 

Blue mceex. 212 

Boyton mcccxviii. 219 

Crack mccevi. 207 

Donian mccclxv. 220 

Downy Mountain, var. a, mccclxviii. 

to mecclxx. 253 

Dwarf mccclvi. mccclxii. 248 

Golden mceexi. 213 
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Willow, Graham’s mceclxxvii. 268 

Least mccclxxviii. 260 

■ - Plum-leaved..mcccIxxi.tomccclxxiv. 256 

' ■ Pointed-leaved mcciv. mcccv. 205 

Purple mcccxvi. meccxvii. 219 

Reticulate-leaved mccclxxix. 261 

Rose, var. y mcccxix. 222 

'* — — Rosemary-leaved mccclxiii. 

mccclxiv. 249 

Sharp-stiimlod TriandroiiB..Tncccxii. 214 

Wliite mcceix. 212 


PLATE PAOB 

Willow, White Welsh mccevii. 207 

Whortlebeny-leaved mccclxxv. 

mccclxxvi. 267 

Woolly Broad-leaved mccclxvii. 252 

Violet mecclxvi. 261 

Woody Spurge meclx. 106 

Woolly Broad-leaved Willow mccclxvii. 252 

Wrinkled-leaved Sallow mceexxx. 233 

Yellow Marsh Dock meexiii. 44 

Yew, Common mccclxxxiv. 278 


LONDON; PETHTED BT WILLIAM CLOWE* AND SONS, LIMITED, 
AND CHAKINQ CBOSS. 


STAMFOKIk street 



ENGl.ISll MOTANY. 

ILLUSTltATIONS. 




ERRATA. 

P!a1o MOCCXXV., for Salix Smilliiana vnr. forrugiiica, rend Ralix forruginpa. 

„ 4, iSill(y‘leavKl Ozier, var. fl „ Ferruginous Osier. 

MCCCLXIV., „ argonlifolia „ iiiigusliiblia. 











E.B. 634. 


Salsola Kali. Prickly 



MCLXXXJ 




I 











MCLXXXIII. 



Salicornia radicans. Creeping Marsh-samphire. 






















































MCCVIIL 





















Rumex pratensis. Meadow Dock. 











MCCX 


E. B. 2104. 



Rumex Hydrolapathtim. Great Water Dock. 




MCCXX 
















MCCXXVI 






MCCXXVIU. 




E.B. 1262 . 


Polygonum aviculare, vui 


rraniTTl. 


Common Knot-grass (form 2). 



MCCXXX. 



Polygonum aviculare^ arenastnim. 


Common Knot-grass (form 3), 





MCCXXXII. 



Polygonum Rail. Ray's Knot-grass. 







E.B. 989 . 



Polygonum Hydropl 





MCCXXXVl 















MCCXLI. 





MCCXLIl. 



436 . 


Polygonum amphibium, natans. Amphibious Bistort, aquatic form. 












MCCXLVII, 



E.B. 119. 


Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laurel. 







MCCL 



Birthwort 






MCCLll. 



E. B. 1341. 



Buxus sempervirens. Common Box. 



MCCLIII. 



Euphorbia Peplis. Purple Spurge. 







MCCLVl. 



E.B.S. 2974. 


Euphorbia stricta Bushy Warted Spurge. 








MCCLIX. 



Euphorbia coralloides. Coral Spurge. 



















MCCLXVII. 












MCCLXXII. 






E. B. S. !i864. 


Calhtriche platycarpa. Large-fruited Water Starwort. 








MCCLXXV, 



Callitriche autumnalis. Autumnal Water Starwort. 










MCCLXXIX. 





E. B. 1750. 



Urtica dioica. Common Nettle. 










LXXX 










MCCLXXXVI. 





Ulmus suberosa, var. glabra. Common Elm, var. y. 



MCCLXXXVII. 



E.B. 1887. 


Ulmus montana. 


Broad leaved Elm. 







MCCXC. 








MCCXCII. 









Alnus glutinosa. 


Common Alder. 
















MCCCI. 






£. B. 1909. 



Populus tremula. Aspen. 




MCCCII. 



MCCClIl. 



Salix pentandra. 


Bay-leaved Willow. 






E.B.S, 2962. 


Salix cuspidata, foemina. 


Pointed-leaved Willow, female. 






















£.B. 1936. 


Salix triandra, var. amygdalina. Almond leaved Willow, var. y. 





MCCCXVII. 



E.B.S. 2651. 


Salix purpurea, var. Woolgariana. Purple Willow, var. /8. 



r 


'r- 



bertiana Boyton Willow. 



MCCCXIX 


L5. 















MCCCXXV. 










MCCCXXIX 



E.B. U02. 


Salix cinerea, var. oleifoiia 


Common Sallow, var.y. 










MCCCXXXllI. 



E.B. 1806. 


Salix laurina. Intermediate Sallow. 







r Ta 

























MCCCXLVl. 
































MCCCLVm. 



£. B. 1969 . 


Salix re{)eiiS, var. prostrata. Dwarf Willow, var. y. 










MCCCLXII. 











MCCCLXVl. 



Salix aoilifolia. 


Violet Willow. 





























MCCCLXXX. 



E.B. 2460 . 


Pinus sylvestris. Scotch Fir. 




MCCCLXXXI. 




Pinus Pinaster- Cluster Pine. 





MCCCLXXXni. 




E. B. S. 2743. 


Juniperus nana. Alpine 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS' 

LIST OF WORKS 

ON 

BOTANY & NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

uniform series of Works on the various branches of Natural History 
I has attained a high reputation, both for the low prices at which 
they are published and the general excellence with which they are prodtioed. 
They form collectively a Standard Set of Works on the different subjects which 
they illustrate, and deserve the attention of all who study this branch of science 
for their faithful illustrations and accuracy of descrij»tion ; the plates being 
carefully executed by accomplished artists, and the authorship entrusted to writers 
of acknowledged merit. Indeed no higher ti*8timony can be borne to their 
value than the fact that the late Prince Consort (himself an able student of 
Natural History) so highly esteemed those which were published during hi» life- 
time that he purchased copies of them for presentation to public institutions. 


New Edition, with Additions. 

Dedicated by Permission to Her Most CIractous Majesty the Queen. 


A HISTORY OP BRITISH BIRDS. 

By the Rev. E. 0. Mokkir, B.A., ilemlMr of the Ashmoloan Society. Illus- 
trated with 365 coloured Engravings. Six Volumes, Hup<T-royttl 8vo., 
£G 6b. 


In this work the author has amagsed information from every reliable source, and 
in Edition to necessary scientific details, he has intcTHpcrHcd throughout ms imges 
a vast fund of anecdotes, illustrative of the marvellous iiiKtiiicla and jieruliar lialiits 
of the feathered inhabitants of our land, and has thus made his wiirk 
entertaining and instructive, and in the widest sense a ‘History of IJrilisli Bi 


New Edition, EnlarRed. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OP THE NESTS AND EGGS OP 

BBITISH BIEDS. py the Uev. F. (). Mokujs, ]{.A. Illustrated With 
233 coloured Plates. In Three Volumes, super-ro)’*) Hvo., .is. 

Designed as a supplement to the ‘History of British Bir.ls.' this work Kivi-s the 
fuUMt ^infonnation respecting the localities aiid construriion of their iiMts, the 
number and peculiarities of their eggs, and all the instnictmn reiiuisito lor deUr- 
to what species they lielong. Each egg u figured and rotnutoly desenlwd, 
and a number of nesU are accuraU-ly drawn from specimens. 



A Tlew and Bevised B^tion now ready. 

A HBTOBT OP THE BIBDS OP EUROPE, 

NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By 0. R. B^, M.])., 
F.Z.S. Illustrated with 288 coloured Plates of Birds and Eggs. In 
Firo Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £5 6s. 

This work forms an appropriate supplement to Morris, Tarrell, or any other work on 
British Birds, and with any of them forms a comprehensive account of the Omrtnology 
of Europe. In addition to ilie personal ability of the Author for his task, he has had 
the assistance of many eminent Continental naturalists, among whom are Professors 
Blasius of Brunswick, Schlegcl of Leyden, M. de Selys-Longchamps, and M. Moqum- 
Tandon. 

‘I)r. Bree is fayourably known to ornithologists by numerous contributions to our zoological 
periodicals, in all of which there is found the same genial spirit, and the same tone of good 
feeling, Idndlinesfl, and rererencc, which pervade the present work. . . . The figures ar^ for 
the most part, higlily satisfactory, and leave us in wonder how they could be produced, m 
combination with the full and copious text, for so small a price.’— 


New Edition, Enlarged. 

A HISTORY OP BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

By the Hkv. F. 0. Moauia, B.A. Illustrated with 72 beautifully-coloured 
Plates. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £l Is. 

With colour('d illustrations of all the species, and separate figures of the male 
and female, where tliere is any obvious difference between .them, and also of the 
under side, together with the Caterpillar and Chrysalis ; and a full description of 
each, with cojiious accounts of their several habits, localities, and times of appear- 
ance, together with details as to their preservation, etc., with new and valuable 
information — the result of the author’s experience for many years. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OP BRITISH MOTHS. 

Accurately delineating every known species, with the English as well as 
the scientific names, accompanied by full descriptions, date of appearance, 
lists of the localities they haunt, their food in the caterpillar state, and 
other features of their habits and modes of existence, &c. By the Bev. 
F. O. Moiatis, B.A. The riates contain nearly 2,000 exquisitely coloured 
Specimens. In Four Volumes, royal 8vo., price £6 6s. 

‘Speaking of entomology, we should place Mr. Morris’ “History of British Moths” at the head. 
It giviiH a coloured figure of every known British moth, together with dates of appearance, 
localities, dt^cription, and food of caterpillar. It forms a haniome work for a library, and will, 
vre should lead many to commence the fascinating study of entomology .’ — The Record, 


BEAUTIPUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Ilescribing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this country 
By E. J. Lowe, Esu., F.K.S., F.ll.A.S., assisted by W. Howam), F.H.S 
Illustrated with 60 colouriHl Illustrations. In One Volume, super-roya 
8vo., price £1 Is. 

‘In tills volume we have a description of a large number of stove, conservatory, and garde: 
plants cultivated in this countrj’. of which the leaves rather than the flowers are objects of interesl 
The exquisite and delicate forms of many ornamental plants common to the hothouses and green 
houses of the w'caltliy are here depicted, with wonderful fidelity, in a series of beautifi 
illustrations in the natural colour of the plants/— BookeeUi r. 



NEW AND RARE BEAUnFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

By Shulei Hibberd, B.B.H.8. lUastrated vith 54 colouiod EngniTii^^ 
In One 'Volnme, snper-toyal Syo., price £\ Is. 


‘A bit of formation as to the pictuwB majbe aceeptoble. Pint, obeem the tintUK of the 

^undwork of eo^ a subject as Solamm marmmtum as a sample of the whole, 
inen accept tne unormation that these pictures are not chromo^ithofrraiihs, tu>t coloured by hand ; 
they are all, from firat to last, wood engravings, and we imagines but cannot of course cxpiw any 
0{^ion on the subject, that as works of art, representative of the present state of an important 
mduBtry, they are not simply interesting, but remai‘kable;— CordriMr#’ CAronWe. 


OUR NATIVE PERNS AND THEIR VARIETIES. 

By E. J. Lowe, Ewi., F.II.S., F.R.A.S., &c.. lUuatratfd with 79 ooloorcd 
riates and 909 Wood Engravings. In Two Volumes, royal Hvo., price £2 26. 

The importance and value of this work may be inferred from the fact that it 
contains descriptions of 121^4 varieties of British Ferns, with Bevonty-uine coloured 
plates of species and varieties, and 1^09 wood engravings. Tlie aeseriptious are 
written in a popular manner, containing much inten'sting information. The lot^alitioa 
are described, each synonym given, and a description of the ]>ro]H'r method of 
cultivation. To show the extent and value of the illustrations it may be mentioned, 
that of Scolopendrium vulgare alone there ore one hundred and eighty -four varietioi 
figured. 


NATURAL HISTORY OP BRITISH AND EXOTIC PERNS 

By E. J. Lowe, Esft., F.K.S., F.R.A.S., &c. lllustraUd with •179 liuely 
coloured Plates. In Eight Volume.^, sujxT-royjil Hvo., ]>rici^ £(> Os. 

‘A book which should contain ample means of studying and id»'ntifyiiig the Kxotie sp(*cie8 
accessible to persons of mod(.*rate means, li;is hitlierl.o boorj a di'.sidrraluin. TliiH want the 
present work promises most hopefully to iill. It i.s adniiraldy "got up;" the plales are care- 
fully and prettily execut<‘d; there is a. neat iljnstrative wnudeul at the liead ol each de^eri]»tion, 
and the letterpress is full and practical, without heing d. /icietil in s.-ienlitic accuracy. It in 
really the cheapest work for its excellence we have ever seen, and should ht? "in tlie h:indH 
of every gardener and every jirivate persfui w ho cultivates these clianning objee'Us.’* vlf/n’iMfUwi 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Coiituiniiig Sp(‘iies and Varieties nut, imludetl in ‘Ferns, British and 
Exotic,^ By H. J. Luwr., F.U.S., F.U..\.S., Ae. lUustnited with 

72 coloured Blate> and iiuiiurous Woodeut.s. In Volume, Hupcr-royul 
Hvo., price £1 Is. 

‘Although the ‘‘Natural l^i^lory of I'riti^-h ami I'.xotie VortiH" coniaiim ndouretl illuMlratinm 
of betw'een live and six hutidr*d -pi rie" of 1 m rns ruitiv.itod iu tidh couiilrv, Mtill so many new 
onc« have been introc]uee<l, tli it a 1 j.*s h'-m to puhll^^^ a Hepurate volume. 

This work w'ill he hmnd 1 > e’<iit.i;!i coloured pl.il'h or wofxh at illuhtrationH of oio^ hundred 
and lifty-oiie new* ppe<‘ies, <fr new varieties of fcpocies that have been already figured in the 
preceding voliunee.’ — Prtjare. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OP BRITISH GRASSES. 

By K. J. Lowk, Eno., F.U S.. F.B.A.S., Ac. Illudrated witli 71 finely- 
coloured Plates. In One Vulume, super-royal Hvo., priee £1 l.s. 

This is a work not only vjilual>!c to the botanical student for its jiictorial 
accuracy, but of use uls^* to tin* landed proprietor uml t.h(‘ tanner, pointing out 
U) them those gmsses whi< h are useful and lucrative! in liushandry, and teaching 
them the varied soils and positions upon whirli tliey tli rive-, and explainirig their 
qualities and the several uses to which they are applied in many hrunclu-H of 
manufacture and industry, 'riiere is much intere.sLing matter also in lliis volume 



appertaining to the andent cnatoms and superstitions connected irith the snbjec^ 
which the author brings before his reader in a forcible rather than in a prolix 
style. 

‘It i* very faithful, and mairellously cheap, considering the beantiful maimer in which it is 
prodaced.*— -Literary Record, 

MAUNFS BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Consisting of highly-finished Figures of Hardy Ornamental Flowering 
Plants Cultivated in Great Britain, with their Names, Orders, History, 
Qualities, Culture, and Physiological Observations. By B. Maund, F.L S. 
New Edition, edited by James C. Niven, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Hull. With 250 Coloured Plates, giving 1247 figures. In Six Volumes, 
super-royal 8vo., £12 128. 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Drawn from Professor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica.’ With Descriptions, 
an Amateur’s Synopsis, llules for Laying on Sea-weeds, an Ordei for 
Arranging them in the Herbarium, and an Appendix of New Species. By 
Mrs. Alfked Gatty. Illustrated with 80 coloured Plates, containing 384 
figures. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., price £2 10s. 

‘Those who arc aofiuaintod with Mra. Gatty’s “Parables from Nature,^’ and esf)ecially with 
her dclij^htful Parable about “lied Siicrw,” need not be told that the literary part has been 
ably exec-uted by .a coiniKitent and loving olwerver. In her present work she has endeavoured, 
{ind we think must suceessfully, to translate the terms and ]>hrjvse8 of science into the language 
of ainatiiurs. Mrs. (latty’s familiarity with the plants tlieinselves has enabled her to do this 
oHlcc! without falling into the errors to which a mere compiler in separating from the beaten 
track would be liable.’— 6'ari/cnc)*u’ Chrmick, 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

l)(i8cri])tiou8 and 103 accurately-coloured Figures (drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this Work) of some of the most striking and beautiful of the 
Alpine Flowers. Edited by David Woosteu, joint editor of the latest 
editions of Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopmdius of Gardiming and Plants,’ ‘Ilortus 
Britannieus,’ vS:r. In One Volume, super-royal 8vo., price £l os. 

‘The letterpress is full, ik> doubt. <d the most accurate botanic;il learning, but what we have to 
spfiak of more parlieularly are tiie illustrations, ami tliese strike us as among the best specimens ol 
w'ood-bloek ])rintmg. Tliere is about tliem none of that phistered gaudiness, that thick and sticky 
style in wliicli too often the wootl-engraver endeuvf»ur8 to j»aint tlie lily, A crocus seems just U 
have thrust itself tlinuigh tlic brown soil which the thaw has softened.’— TtmcMt. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Second Series, (^mtaining Fifty-four ColourtHl Plates, with one or twi 
Figures on each Plate. Descriptions and uceurately-coloured Figure 
(drawn and engraved expressly for this Work) of the most striking am 
lH*autii'ul ol the Alpha* Plants. Edited by David Woosteb. Price £1 Ss. 

BRITISH MOSSES. 

Their Homes, Aspects, Structure, and Uses. C’ontaining a Coloured Figui 
of each spn ics, etched from Nature. By F. E. Tripp. lllu.strated with 3 
btnuitifully-colouiTd JMates. In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo., £2 lOs. 

‘It i« a lMM>k to read, to |M>nder. to mark. and inw’artily digest . . . Ixt thone who want 
know’ Ibe ‘•iiionir* of empiire within tho coveiw of the volume. He w'ill there find ih 

these iiumhle plants have their umw, their virtues, and their miistion.'— Adca-tuer, 



PABBOTS m CAPTIVITI. 

By W. T. Gkeene, M.A., M.I)., F.Z.8. With Note* on aeveral iipccie* by 
ine Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton. lllustratiHl with CulouriHi Flatus. Vol». 
1. and II., Buper-royal 8vo., price 128. (Id. each. 

HISTOBY OP THE PISHES OP THE BBITISH ISLANDS. 

By JoNATnAN Couch, F.L.S.. lllustTaUHl with carefully coloured 
Plates. New Edition, in Four Volumes, super- reyal Bvo., price £4 48. 

‘The author, who is well known as one of the firet practical authorities on llritisli flshos, 
has for fifty years been observing, noting, .and drawing, with his own p«’ncil, the various finli 
which live in^ British waters— a vast labour, in which he ti.os lu'cn assisttni hy scitaitilie friends 
living in various portions of the United Kingdom. Tlie drawings are heantifnlly colourtHl t.o 
life, and some of the portraits (especially of the dog-tish) ai-e really marvellous, reiidciiug 
the recognition of a fish a work of the greatest ease.*— 77jt' Fkld. 

BBITISH PBESH-WATEB PISHES. 

By the Rev. W. Houghton, II .A., F.L.S. IlluHtratod with a Coloured 
Figure of each species, drawn from Naturi' by A F. Lyilon, and numerous 
Engravings, representing fishing scenes. In Oiu* Volume, imperial 4to., 
cloth, gilt edges, price i*d lOs. 

‘The magnificent work of the Rev. W. Houghton tui “RritiNli FroNh-Wator FIhIiom,*' in which 

each fish is exquisitely c(>loured 'riie W(*rk is well worlliy of the Huppoit of every British 

angler.’— 7V/t' Fishhy (Inzittt, 


SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY; 

Cuntaiiiiiig a Description and Li(e-Kize coloured Drawing of every British 
Plant. Edited and Brought up to the Present Standard of Scienlilic 
Knowledge hy T. Boswki b, (loniH*rly Snmk,) LL D. E.L.S. &e. With 
popular Descriptions of tlic Esc.s, History, and 'rrailitloiiH of ciicli Plant, hy 
Mrs. IaANKIlHTKU, Author <»f ‘ WiKl Flowers Worth Notice,’ ‘’Flic Brilinh 
Ferns,’ A<’. The Figures hy .1. K. Sowi iinv, James Soweriiv, F.li.S., 
J. De C. Soweuhy, F.L.S. , and J. W. Saeteii, A L.S. In Klcven Volutn(»K, 
with 1824 full-jiuge coloured ]»hilcs, HU]Krr-royjil Hvo. {For priern nre p. 7.) 
Vol. XII. containing tiic CVyptogainouH Plants and an linlex to tlio whole 
work. In Seven l*arth, r>s. each, l^arf I, iinmviiia(rli/, 

‘Under till* editorship of T. Boswell Syrne. E'.LS.. assisted by Mrs, LunkestfT, “Kowerby’s 
English B4>Eany,'* when finished, will be uxliauhtive t>f tli** subiect, and wnrtliy of the hraneh 
of science it illnstraU’S. ... In turning over tho efiarnungly f xi ruO-d h:in<het»loun <l jilalrs 
of British plants whieh encumber thosf voIiiuh-h vitli rieh*^, tho na«ler cannot helj» being 
struck with the bi-auty of many of th<? hunibhvl IIovMTing nee^lh we tnail i*n witfi can-leKH 
step. We cannot dwell iijton many of the imlivi<lu.il« groupe*! in tin* splendiil bouqiK’t of 
flowers presenteai in Uujse pages, and it will be suf!iei* nl to sl.ite that Um; work is pledged to 
contain a figure of every wild fi<»wer imiigciiou.'i to ihtrse isles.’ — 77o 'hmvs. 

‘The nu)ftt complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought out. This great work will find 
a place wherever botanical science is cultivated, and the study of our native plants, with all 
their fajscinating asesKuations, held dear.’ — Athvturum. 

‘Nothing ciin exceed the l>eauty and ac^’uracy of th»’ coloured fignros, Hiey are drawn 
life-«ize — an advant;»ge whuli every young amateur will recognise who ha- vainly |iuz/hMl r»vcr 
drawings in which a celandine* i> ;is big .as a poppy— tb^ y are onrieb' d W'ith delicate delinea- 
tions of fruit, {HLlal. anther, and an;,' organ wL.ch happour, to be leiiuikable in lU form— and 



not a few plateB are alU>gether new. ... A clear, bold dutmctive type enables the reader 
to take in at a glance the arrangement and divisions of every page. And Mrs. Lankester 
has added to the technical dcBcn}>tion by the edit^ir an extremely interesting popular sketch, 
which folh»wH in smaller ty])e. The English, French, and German popular names are given, 
and. wherever that dtdicat^j and difficult step is at all practicable, their derivation also. 
M«‘(iic:il proi)ei*tic*s, superHtitioriH, and fancies, and poetic tributes and Ulusions, follow. In 
short, there is notliing more left to be desir^.’— 6’imrdian. 

*Withf)ut question, this is the standard work on Botany, and indispensable to every 
botaniHt, . . . Tlie plates are most accurate and beautiful, and the entire work cannot ot 
too stn^ngly recommended to all who are interested in Botany .’ — Illustrated News, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. I. contains- 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Ranunculacese, Berberidacese, 
NyTn|jha3acea3, Papaveraceai, and Cruciferie. 

SOWERBY'S ENGUSH BOTANY, Vol. II. contains — 

All the plants ranked under tlie orders Kesedaceae, Cistacese, Violaceas, 
Droseraceai, l^olygalaceas, FrankeniacesE, Carophyllaceaj, Portulacacese, 
Tatnariscacese, Elatinaceae, Hypericacese, Malvaceae, Tiliaccae, Linaoese, 
Qeraniaccae, ilieineae, Celastraceai, llhamnaceae, Sapindaceae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. III. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Leguininiferae and Rosaceae. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. IV. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Lythraceae, Onagraceae, Cucur- 
bitaccuj, Grussulariacea*, CVassuIaceae, Saxifragiieeae, Urnbillif’eraB, Araliaceao, 
Corniiceau, Lorauthacea}, Capri foliaceac, Rubiaceae, Valerian accaj, and Dip- 
saceae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. V. contains — 

All the IMants ranked under the order Cuinpositic. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VI. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Campaiiulaeea), Ericaceae, Jas- 
niinaceae, Apocvnacea^, Gentiauaceae, Polemouiacea), Convolvulaceae, Sola- 
uaceae, Scrophulariaeea^, Orobanchacea% and Verbenaceoe. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VII. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Labiata?, Boraginacese, Lentibu- 
lariaeea% Primulace®, Pluxubaginactio?, Plaiitaginaceae, Paronjchiacece, and 
Amarautaceae. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VIII. contains — 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Chenopodiaceae, Polygonaceae, 
Eleganacea^, Thynielaceae, Santalaeene, Aristolochiaeeae, Enipetraceae, Eu- 
phorbiaeeae, Callitrichaeeae, Ceratophyllaceae, Urticaceae, Amentiferae, and 
Coniferae. 



SOWERBT’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Vol. IX. contains— 

All the Plants ranked under the orders Typhacece, Araceffi, Leinnaceie, 
NaiadaeejT, Ali8!naeea>, Hydroeharidaceo', Orehidaceie, Iridwccie, Aniarylli- 
dace®, Diuscoreaccir, and Liliaeoir. 

8(MERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, V ol. X. contains — 

All the Plants rnnkwl under the orders Juneaeeas and C’'v]>eraceiB. 

SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. XI. contains— 

All the Plants r nked under the order Uraininaccu?. 

THK PRICKS OK TIIK VOLUMKS ARE— 

ILitind cloth. Hiilf morocco. Moroexso oloji^ant. 
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A Supplementary Valinno, rnnlainini; F<‘rim and other Cryjdngami, in pre- 
paration by Pkokkshi>u ihhswKLi. '^formerly Symk.) 


THE COTTAGE-GABDENER’S DICTIONARY. 

I)e8(Tii»inir tin* IMants, Fruits, and Vcgetahlf*.s dcKirahle for the Ciarden, 
and exjilainint; Ibe and Operalionn emplnyed in tlieir cultivation. 

Willi a Supplctnenl Cfintaining all the new Plants and Varieli(*H to the 
vear ISSI. Kdited by (iKoutiK W. .I<»ii.nhon, Kditor of the ‘Journal of 
llorticulture and Collage Gardener.’ ihist Hvo., cloth, 7 h. (Jd. The Sup- 
plement separately, newed, Is, Gd. 

‘Tliw l« jH-rhsijw the jK*rff'ct work f'f kind ihiit h:iK y<*t hocn jtidtliHhcd, and ill 

iDvala;d»lfc to prof pardt-niTH and an>at»'Ui>. It i** Hfii-otilic. anti yfl. <‘V< ry pun ly nejentific 
nr term if» explained, th.ii iIh- i»'«M i/ijrhl}* ^diir;it#*d in hotany may obtain an 

intelligent knowledjrc of narne^t and vari^ti^^. It if* practice) an<l full <*f direrdioriK lu* to the 
pn>wth of planU, fruits, and vcp iabb-j* ; and routainw di*Mcri}ttiofiH and ilIu»*tratioii>f of preda- 
torr inf»cctft, which will lx* found iijt*Tr*^Tin|? ;i>* w#-ll ;w» The editor haM had th** advantage 

of 'having lxf;n able to engage th<r »*''rvicr« of a nuinU-r af practical .and wientifir gardeiM?r» 
in different parU of England, no that hw dicUrjnarj' Iian a value which no mere compiler or 
theorist could pretend to give.' — Tnhtrt. 

‘If copioiwneM be a lexicognijdiical merit, then muft thin dictionary be aaid to rank high. It 
is literally cramful of infonnation. ... Its miKcadlaneouH esirty^ are numerou>< and the work 
of skilful* bands. Of its price we are ignorant, but we may believe the edioir when he »tatf?s 
it to lie the cheapest work of the kind ever issued from the press.'— /.e/n/rr. 



RAWTRLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS, and Howto 
Distinguish Them. 

By Margaret Pliies, Author of * Rambles in Search of Flowerless Plants,* 
‘Kritish Grasses,* &c. With 9G coloured figures and numerous cuts. Third 
Edition, large post 8vo., 7s. Cd. 

‘This little boek has already, we are pleased to note, attained its third edition. We sincerely 
wish it that coiitiuuanco of public favour which it so well deserves.*— Revitw. 


MRS. LOUDON’S FIRST BOOK OF BOT/ NT. 

Being a Plain and Brief Introduction to that Sc mce for Schools and 
Young People. New Edition^ revised and cnlargea by David Wooster, 
joint editor of Loudon*s ‘Encyclopaedia of Plants,* Loudon*s ‘Hortus 
Britannicus,* &c., with numerous Engravings. Fcap. iivo. 28. 6d. 

Contexts: — Chap. I. On the Elementary Organs of Plants. — Chap. II. 
The Parts into which Plants are Divided by Botanists. — Chap. III. The 
Natural Divisions of Plants. — Cliap. IV. Botanical Classificaticins. — Index and 
Glossary. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK 

By W. R. IlAYWATin. Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the chief 
characteristics of British Plants, Fcap. 8vo. flexible binding for the 
po(!kct. Third Edition Revised, 48. 6d. 

This Volume is intended as a handy Pocket Companion for the Botanist in the 
field, and will enable him to identify on the spot the plant.s he may meet with 
in his researches. Besides the characteristics of species and varieties, it contains 
the Botani(‘al name, Common name. Soil or Situation, (colour, Growth, and time 
of Flowering of every plant, arranged under its ow’n order. 

*A Iwok of modent pretCTiBions and not w’itbout its value. . . \ Occupying not much over 

two hundred pugw of paper in limp cloth binding, it will be no great burden to the pocket 
or knaiwack, and may fn*<|ueiitly be UKefully resorted to by a young botanist on the tramp, 
leaving more careful study till he gets Inune.* — Naturt, 

‘The diagnost^s seem frannxl with considerable care and judgment, the characteristics having 
been well Hulected and coiitnisted .* — Jourmtl of BoSany. 


MY GARDEN: ITS PLAN AND CULTURE. 

Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. By the late Alfred Smee. F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 
1500 ISngravings on Wood. Secoiid/Edition, revised, im])erial 8vo. 218. 

*Mr. Bmcc Boems to l»c a gardener of the true school. His tastes l(‘ad him to cultivate almoet 
every kind of hardy ]dants, and there are s<» many pretty figures of these in his pages as to 

make the lHH>k worth having for their sakt« alone As a sort of recital of the pure 

pleasure and interest which even an othen^'ise busily occu]tied gentleman may derive from his 
gartlen, the lamk is of much value.*— 

*As for the illustrations they arc simply perfect Ijotcts of gardens and loven of art 

will join in prising this book and in gratitude to Mr. Bmee and to those who have so ably 
and faithfully seconded his aim.’— Grn/iiic. 

‘This book has the merit of careful ohserration and a love for the common objects of 

nature whioh ore too often disregarded liecause they arc common.*— Po// Mall GaztHe, 

^Decidetily an interesting and useful work. It abounds in information on a variety of points 
whioh the lover of a good garden finds it necessary to know, but for which he docs not know 
where to turn.'— Lancet. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL k SONS, TOEK STREET, COYENT GARDEN. 














